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PREFACE. 



fix has been justly observed by the prince of British 
poets, that 

"The proper study of mankind is Man." 

\^ If is with a view to promote and facilitate this 
V important study, that the Editor of these volumes 
✓ ^ presents to the public a series of lives of such indivi- 
>^ dtuds qf either sex, as knvp hp^n distinguished by an^ 
^ extraordinary circumstances from the mass ofso- 
^ dety. They embrace authentic biographical ac* 
^Vj counts of persons remarkable for longevity, unusual 
4 size, strerigth, singular habits and manners, ad" 
ventures, virtues and vices ; in short, of all such as 
y have gained celebrity or notoriety, by deviating in 
^ a remarkable degree from the ordinary course of 
human existence. 

As the mind is naturally drazm in preference to 
^ the contemplation of uncommon objects, this work 
X canhoi fail to afford its curiosity an abundant source 
^^^of gratification. The reader who delights in the 
^ \ fictions of romance will find in many of the narra-* 
\* tives which it embraces, incidents equally astonishing 
with those which have been wont to charm ; while 
the lover of truth may rest assured that nothing but 
what is strictly cpnsmant to his principles is record- 
ed in its pages — that this faithful Mirror represents 
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mthout distortiofif^ only such characters an hate 
really existed, and such events a$ liave actually hap^ 
pened. It reflects the imdge of the most surprizing 
human phenomena, of the greatest prodigies, in 
every age and in every country, that have com^ 
manded the particular notice of their contempo^ 
raries ; and exhibits a delineation not ot^ly of cha» 
racters tliat have quitted this mortal stage, but of 
many whose living eminence entitles them to a place 
in this Collection, 

It mil be perceived that the researclies of the 
Editor have not been confined to the works of the 
mast interesting u^tM nf thk country, but that 
he has likewise had recourse to many valuable and 
expensive foreign publications. In addition to the 
subjects for which he is indebted to them, his ovm 
industry and perseverance have enabled him to ob-* 
tain a large portion of curious original matter, the 
value of which the intelligent reader mil duly ap^ 
predate. 

The embellishments of these volumes are in a style 
at once novel and pleasing; and the mere inspection 
of them will be sufficient to produce conviction, that 
he does not exceed the truth in asserting, tJiat in the 
eneral execution neither labor nor expence lias been 
spared to give the work such a degree of elegance as 
may claim for it a place in any library 
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ECCENTRIC 



MR. DANIEL LA^IBERT. 



A goodly, portly man, i'faitii, and corpulent of a cheerful 
louk, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage." 

SnAKESPEAB. 



The reader is already aware that the Ecc^x- 
TRic MiRBOR embraces in its plan memoirs 
and descriptions of persons remarkable ibr any 
extraordinary deviation from the general laws of 
nature with respect to exterior coniorniation. 
Among the living phenomena of this class, none, 
perhaps^ is so deserved!)' entitled to priority 4)f 
notice as Mr. Daniel Lambert. Nor is it his 
astonishing bulk alone that claims for him this 
distinction. The qualities and endowments of 
his mind, unoppressed by the vast weight of the 
body to which it is united, are such as to raise 
him above the level of the generality of men, 
and eminently prove that mind is not affected by 
the modifications of matter. Before we proceed 
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C MR. DANIEL LAMBERT. 

to the particulars of Jlr. Lambert's life, we shall 
iwdulge ill a few reflections, suggested by actual 
ttccjiiaiiitanee and observation. 

Mr. Lambert cannot fail to be to every spec- 
tator an object of surprise and wonder, but to 
the man of science, and especially to the medical 
practitioner, his peculiarities must be uncom- 
monly interesting. It is impossible to behold his 
excessive corpulence wiihimt being astonished 
that he was not long ago suffocated by such an 
accmnulation of substance^ but when it is known 
that his l>rcath is perfectly free, and his respira- 
tion not in the smallest degree obstructed, even 
in sleep, that astonishment is proportionably aug- 
mented. His voice, indeed, proves that his 
lungs are as free from ()j)pressi(m as those of any 
person of the ordinary standard. It might also 
naturally be supposed that his excessive corpu- 
lence was likely to produce a disposition to drow- 
siness ; -the reverse is, however, the case. Mr. 
Lambert not only never needs the indulgence of 
a nap in the day time, but he exhibits an exam- 
ple of wakefulness truly extraordinary. The 
j^erfect and uninterrupted health which he has 
enjov^:d in his progress to his present dimensions^ 
and which he «till continues to enjoy, is likewise 
a remarkable trait in the physical history of Mr. 
Lambert. 

Wlule these and other points of equal singula- 
rity affoid abundant room for speculation to the 
philosopher, the moralist will delight to investigate 
the qualities of that mind which animates such a 
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prodigious body. — Shrewd aiKl intelligent, Mr. 
Lambert has improved his naturiil talents by read- 
ing and observation ; in company lie is lively and 
agreeable : the general information he possesses, 
and the nmnerous anecdotes trcasnred up in a 
memory uncommonly retentive, render his so- 
ciety extremely pleasing and instructive. His 
readiness at rej)artce, his superiority in charac- 
teristic description, and the humorous sallies in 
which he often indulges, give life, viv.'icity and 
interest to his conversation. With respect to 
humanity, temperance, and liberality of senti- 
ment, Mr. Lambert may be held up as a model 
worthy of general imitation. 

The meagre details relative to Mr. Lambert 
which have hitherto been laid before the public, 
arc equally unsatisfactory and erroneous. This 
consideration induced the feditor of tbe Eccentric 
Mirror to apply to a source which he knew was 
not liable to mistake, and as the following is the 
only authentic account of this remarkable cha- 
racter, he can with the greater confidence di- 
rect to it the attention of the curious apd inqui- 
«inve. 

Mr. Daniel Lambert was born on the iSth of 
March, 1770, in the parish of St. Margaret, at 
Leicester. From the extraordinary bulk to which 
Mr. Lambert has attained, the reader may na- 
turally be disposed to enquire, whether his pa- 
rents were persons of remarkable dimensions. 
This was not the case, nor was any of his family 
inclined to corpulence excepting an uacle and 
B 2 
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an aunt on the father's ride, who were both rery 
heavy. The former ^ied doring the infisincy of 
Lambert, in the capacity of game-keeper to the 
Earl of Stamford, to whose predecessor his fti- 
ther had l>een huntsman in early life. The fa- 
mily of Mr. Lambert senior, consisted, besides 
Daniel, of another son, who died young, and two 
daughters, who are still living, and are both wo- 
men of common size. 

The habits of the subject of this memoir were 
not in any respect <liffcrent from those of other 
young persons till the age of fourteen. Even at 
that early period he was strongly attached to all 
the sports of the field. This, however, was only 
the natural effect of a very obvious cause, aided 
probably by an innate propensity to those diver- 
sions. . We have already mentioned the profea* 
lion of his father and his uncle, and have yet to 
observe, that his maternal grandfather was » 
great cock-fighter. Born and bred, as it were, 
among horses, dogs, cocks, and all the other ap« 
jpendages of sporting, in the pursuits of which he 
was encouraged, even in his childhood, it cannot 
be matter of wonder that he should be passionately 
fond of all those exercises and amusements which 
are comprehended under the denomination of 
field sports, as well as of racing, cocking, and 
fishing. 

Brought up under the eye of his parents till 
the age of fourteen, young Lambert was then 
placed with Mr. Benjamin Patrick, in the maiiu- 
iactory of Taylor and Co. at Birmingham^ to 
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team the business of a die-sinker and engraver. 
This establishment, then one of the raost flou- 
rishing in that opulent town^ was afterwards de* 
stroyed in the riots of 17y5> by which the cele- 
brated Dr. Priestly was so considerable a suf- 
ferer. 

Owing to tlie fluctuations to which all tliose 
manufactures that administer to the luxuries 
of the community are liable from the caprices^ 
of fashion, the wares connected with the pro- 
fession which had been chosen for young Larh- 
bert, ceased to be in request. Buckles were 
all at once proscribed, nntl a total revolution took 
place at the same period in the public taste witk 
respect to buttons. The consequence was, that 
a numerous class of artisans were thrown out of 
employment, and obliged to seek a subsistence 
in a different occupation. Among these was 
Lambert, who had then served only four years' of 
bis apprenticeship* 

Leaving Birmingham, he returned to Leices- 
ter to his father, who held the situation of keeper 
of the prison in that town. Soon afterwards, at 
the age of nineteen, he began to imagine that 
he should be a heavy man> but had not previ- 
ously perceived any indications, that could lead 
him to suppose he should ever attain th^ exces- 
sive corpulence for which he is now distinguished^ 
He always possessed extraordinary muscular 
powder, and at the time we are speaking of, could 
lift great weights, and carry five hundred weight 
with ease. Had his habits been such as to bring 
s 3 
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bis strength into action^ he wo\ild doubtless have 
been an uncommonly powerful man. 

That he was not deficient either in physical - 
strength or in courage, is demonstrated by the 
following adventure, in which he was about this 
period engaged. 

Standing one day in his father's house at 
Leicester, his attention was attracted by a com- 
pany of Savoyards with their dancing dogs and 
bears, surrounded by an immense concourse of 
spectators. While they were exhibiting, a dog 
which had formerly been accustomed to travel 
with a similar company of these grotesque per- 
formers, and now belonged to the county goaler, 
hearing the sound, flew furiously upon a very 
large bear, whose overbearing force and weight 
soon crushed him to the ground. Give her 
tooth," said the Savoyards, irritated at the in- 
terruption of their exhibition, and making pre- 
parations to take off the muzzle of the bear. Mr. 
Lambert, being acquainted with the master ot 
the dog, and knowing that, in this case, the ani- 
mal would be exposed to certain destruction, 
went out, and addressed the people with the in- 
tention of pacifying them, and prevailing upon 
them to suffer the dog to be taken away. Deaf 
to all his remonstrances, one of the Savoyards 
€till persisted in pulling off the muzzle, the dog 
being all this time underneath, and in the grasp 
of the bear. Enraged at the fellow's obstinacy, 
he protested he would kill the bear if it lay in 
bis power, and snatching from the man's band 
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tbe padclle or pole with which they manage these 
animals^ at the moment when the muzzle was re- 
moved^ he struck the bear with all his force, 
fully intending to dispatch her if possible. Bniia 
was for a moment completely stunned with the 
blow, and the dog seized that opportunity of dis- 
engaging himself from her clutches. Enraged at 
this fresh attack, she turned towards her new an- 
tagonist, who kept repeating his strokes, but 
without being able to hit her head, which she 
protected from his blows with all the dexte- 
rity of the most accomplished pugilist. During 
these successive attacks, the dog, faithful to 
the friend who had so opportunely stepped to 
his aid, continued to exhibit the most astonish- 
ing proofs of undaunted intrepidity, till he was 
at length caught up by one of the by-standers. 
The weather was frosty, and the pavement 
was slightly glazed - from the trundling of a 
mop. Here, while thus busily engaged in be- 
laboring his formidable foe, Lambert fell, but 
ros^ again with the utmost agility. Bruin was 
now .close to him ; he had a full view of her 
tremendous teeth, and felt the heat from her 
breath. The danger became pressing, and as 
his shaggy foe was too near to admit of his using 
the weapon, he struck her with his left hand such 
a violent blow on the skull, as brought her to 
the ground on which she declined the contest, 
and yelling fled." During the fray, a smaller 
bear had been standing upright against a wall^ 
with a cocked bat on bis head ^ in consequence 
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of the retreat of his companion^ this ludicrous 
figure now a])i)Oivrc(l full in front of the victori- 
ous champion^ who hrandislied hi his hand the 
up-hfted pole. The hcast, as if aware of his 
danger^ and expecting to be attacked in his turn, 
instantly took off the hat, and, app<irently ia 
token of submission, tumbled heels over bead at 
the feet of the con(|ucror. Meanwhile the po- 
pulace, terrified at tbe approach of ursa major ^ 
began to retire in a backward direction, still 
keeping the unsuccessful combatant in view, till 
they tumbled one after anotber over some loads of 
coal that happened to lie in the way. The scene 
now became truly ludicrous, forty people were 
down at a time, and there was not one but what 
imagined himself already in the gripe of the ir- 
ritated animal, and vociferated Murder! witb all 
his might. Tlie Savoyards, who were, after all, 
the greatest swflerers by this tragi-coinic repre- 
sentation, applied to the mayor, and demanded 
redress. The magistrate enquired where the 
fray happened, and was informed that it took 
place in Blue Boar- Lane, in the parish of St. 
Nicholas — the inhabitants of wbich have for 
many years been distinguished by the appella- 
tion of TSIick's Ruffs. Oh !" said he, the 
people of that parish do just as they please; they 
are out of my jurisdiction and gravely dis- 
missed the disappointed compkiinants. — \i was 
two years before this company of itinerant per- 
formers again ventured to make their appearance 
in Blue Boar-Lane. Ou this occasion one who 
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happened to be rather before the rest^ perceiving 
Mr. Lambert sitting at his door^ gave notice to 
the others, who dreading a repetition of the 
treatment they had before experienced, instantly 
retreated by the way they had come. 

It was not very long after the above adventure, 
that Mr. Lambert experienced an escape from a 
dan^iTcr infinitely more alarming, and from the 
consequences of which no human exertions could 
possibly have preserved hi in. He was one of 
the numerous inhabitants of Leicester, ^honi 
the meniorable conflagration at the house of a 
well-known bookseller, now resident in the me- 
tropolis, attracted to the spot. It was dark, the 
fire was then raging in the utmost fury, and Mr. 
Lambert passed along under a wall, which, from 
the faUing of the others to which it had once 
been joined, now stood, completely detached. 
When he had reached the extremity, an ac- 
quaintance whom he accidentally found there, 
congratulated him on his narrow escape, at the 
»ame time pointing to the wall. Lambert, totally 
unconscious of the risk to which he had been 
exposed, and now standing in a line with the 
wall, observed with horror that it rocked to and 
fro like corn in the breeze, and not many mo- 
ments elapsed, ere it fell with a most tremendous 
crash. 

His father having resigned the office of keeper 
of the prison, Mr. Lambert succeeded to the si- 
tuation. It was within a year after this appoint- 
ment that his bulk received the greatest and 
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most rapid encrease. Tlxis he attributes to (he 
confinement and sedentary hfe to which he \va» 
now obliged to submit^ which produced an ef- 
fect so much the more striking, as, from his at- 
tachment to sporting, he had previously been in 
the habit of taking a great deal of exercise. 
Though lie never possessed any extraordinary 
ogility, he was still able to kick to the height of 
seven feet standing on one leg. 

About liie y<Hr \79'3, when Mr. Lambert 
weiglicd thirty- two stone, he had occasion to 
visit Woolwich in company with the keeper of the 
county goal of Leicester. As the tide did not 
serve to bring them up again to London, he 
walked from Woolwich to the metropolis with 
much less apparent fatigue than several middle- 
sized men w ho were of the party. 

The inhabitants of Leicester are remarkable 
for their expertness in swimming, an art which 
they are encouraged to practise by their vicinity 
to the river Soar. From the age of eight years 
Mr. Lambert was an excellent swimmer, and 
such was his celebrity, that about ten years ago 
all tfie young people in his native town who were 
learning to swim resorted to him for instruction. 
His power of floating, owing to his uncommon 
bulk, was so great, that he could, swim with two 
men of ordinary size upon his back. We have 
heard him relate, that on these occasions, when 
any of his young pupils manifested any timidity, 
he would convey them to the opposite bank of 
the river from that on which they had laid tlieir 
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clothes, and there leave them to find their way 
back a» well as they could. By thcRC means they 
80on acquired that courage whicli is so indispen- 
sably ncc^»ssary to the attainment of excellelice 
iu the art of swimming. 

Mr. I-Ainbert's father died about five years after 
his son's appointment to be keeper of the prison, 
which office he held till Easter, 1805. In this 
situation he manifested a disposition fraught with 
hunianit}' and benevolence. AN'hatever severity 
he might be under the necessity of exercising 
towards the unhappy objects committed to his 
care during their confinement, he never forbore 
to make the greatest exertions to assist them, at 
the time of their trials. Few left the prison 
without testifying their gratitude, and tears often 
bespoke the sincerity of the feelings they ex- 
pressed. His removal frorn the office was in 
consequence of a wish on the p.irt of the magis- 
trates to employ the prisoners in the manufacture 
of the^ town. As a proof of the approbation 
-which his conduct had merited, they settled 
upon him an annuity of oOl. for life, without 
any solicitation whatever, and what was still more 
gratifying to his feelings, this grant was accom- 
panied with a declaration, that it was a mark of 
their esteem, and of the universal satisfaction 
which he had given in the discharge of the duties 
of his office. 

Such were the feelings of Mr. Lambert, that 
jio longer than a year ago, he abhorred the 
very idea of exhibiting himself. Though he 
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lived exceedingly retired at Leicester, the fame 
of his uncommon corpulence had spread over 
the adjacent country to such a degree, that he 
frequently found himself not a little incommoded 
hy the curiosity of the people, which it was im- 
possihle to re[)rcss, and which they were conti- 
nually devising the means of gratifying, in spite 
of his reluctance. 

A gentleman travelling through' Leicester, con- 
ceived a strong desire to see this extraordinary 
phenomenon, but being at a loss for a pretext to 
introduce himself to Mr. Lambert, he first took 
care to enquire what were his particular propen- 
sities. Being informed that he was a great cocker, 
the traveller tliought himself sure of success. He 
accordingly went to his house, knocked at the 
door, and enquired for Mr. Lambert. The ser- 
vant answered tliat he was at home, but that he 
never saw strangers. Let him know," replied 
the curious traveller, that I called about seme 
cocks." Lambert, who chanced to be in a situ- 
ation to overliear what passed, immediately re- 
joined: "Tell tlie gentleman that I am \x ahy 
cock." 

On another occasion, a gentleman from Not- 
tingham was extremely importunate to see him, 
j)retending that he had a particular favor to ask. 
After considerable hesitation, Mr. Lambert di- 
rected him to be admitted. On being introduced 
he said, he wished to enquire the pedigree of 
a certain mare. " Oh ! if that's all," replied 
Mr. Lambert, perceiving, from his manner, the 
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real nature o( bis errand, " she was got by Im- 
pertinence out of Curiosity." 

Finding, at length, that he must either 
submit to be a close prisoner in his own house, 
or endure all the inconveniencies without receiv- 
ing any of the profits of an exhibition, Mr, 
Lambert wisely strove to overcome his repug- 
nance, and determined to visit the metropolis for 
that purpose. As it was impossible to procure a 
carriagelarge enough to admit him, he had a vehi- 
cle constructed expressly to convey him to Lon- 
don,where he arrived, for the twenty-second time, 
in the spring of 1806, and fixed his residence in 
Piccadilly. 

His apartments there had more the air of a 
place of fashionable resort, than of an exhibi- 
tion ; And as long as the town continued full, he 
was visited by a great deal of the best company. 
The dread he felt on coming to London, lest 
be should be exposed to indignity and insult 
from the curiosity of some of his visitors, was 
80on removed by the politeness and attention 
which he universally experienced. There was 
not a gentleman in town from his own county, 
but went to see him, not merely gazing atTiim as 
a spectacle, but treating him in the most friendly 
and soothing manner, which, he has declared^ 
is too deeply impressed upon his mind ever to be 
forgotten. 

The spirit of politeness which always prevailed 
in the presence of Mr. Lambert^ was such as> 

VOL.1. — K0,1. c 
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was^ perhaps, never observed on a simrlar occa- 
sion. The vety Quakers by whom he was vi-* 
sited felt themselves moved to take off their hats. 
It is but natural to suppose that among the num- 
bers who chose to gratify their curiosity, some 
few exceptions should occur. Thus one day a 
person perceiving, previous to entering the room, 
that the -company were uncovered, observed to 
Mr. Lambert's attendant^ that he would not take 
off his hat, even if the king were present. This 
riide remark being uttered in the hearing of Mr. 
Lambert he immediately replied, as the stranger 
entered : — " Then by G , Sir, you must in- 
stantly quit thisroom^ as I do not consider it as a 
mark of respect due to myself, but to the la- 
dies and gentlemen who honor me with their 
company." 

Mafiy of the visitors seemed incapable of gra- 
tifying their curiosity to its full extent, and called 
again and again to behold to what an immense 
magnitude the human' figure is capable of attain- 
ing ; nay, one gentleman, a banker in the ,city, 
jocosely observed, that he had fairly had a pound's 
•worth. 

Mr. Lambert had the pleasure of receiving 
persons of ail descriptions and of all nations. He 
was one day visited by a party of fourteen, eight 
ladies and six gentlemen, who expressed their 
joy at not being too late, as it was near the time 
of closing the door for the day. They assured 
him that they had come from Guenisey on pur- 
jpose to convince themselves of the existence 
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of sneb a prodigy as Mr. Lambert had been 
described to be by one of their neighbors, 
who had seen him ; adding, that they had not 
even one single friend or acc^uaintance in Lon- 
don, so that they had no other motive what- 
ever for their voyage. — A striking illustration of 
the power of curiosity over the human mina. 

Great numbers of foreigners were gratified 
with the contemplation of a spectacle, unequal- 
led, perhaps, in any other country. Among 
these a Frenchman, accompanied by a Jew, 
seemed extremely desirous, from motives best 

^ known to himself, of persuading Mr. Lambert 
to make an excursion to the continent, and in- 
sinuating that under his guidance and manage- 
ment he could not fail of obtaining the greatest 
success. Vy you not go to France i*" said he, 
I am sure Buonaparte vill make your fortune. 
Supposing that such an inducement must prove 
irresistible, he added : Den vont you go to 
Paris?" XiEimbert, who had too much good sense, 
to be the dupe of a designing Monsieur, rejoined 
in the emphatic style of a true son of John Bull, 

If i do, ril be d d."— Vat you tink of 

dat now ?" cried the astonished Jew to his mor- 
tified and disappointed companion. 
' Among the many visitors of Mr, Lambert the 

' celebrated Polish dwarf. Count Borulawski was 
not the least interesting. The Count, having 
made a fortune by exhibiting his person, ha* . 
retired to Durham to enjoy the fruit of his eco- 
bpmy. Though now In his seventy-first year, 
c2 
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he Still possesses all the gracefulness and vrva* 
city by which he \fas formerly characterized* 
Mr. L?imbeft, during his apprenticeship at Bir- 
minghanij went several times to see Borulawski^ 
and such was the strength of the Count's me-, 
idory, that he had scarcely fixed his eyes upon 
him in Piccadilly before he recollected his face. 
After reflecting a moment, he exclaimed that he 
had seen the face twenty years ago in Birming* 
ham, but it was not surely the same body. This 
unexpected meeting of the largest and smallest 
man seemed to realise the fabled history of the 
inhabitants of Lilliput and Brobdignag, particu- 
larly when Lambert rose for the purpose of af- 

£ftvrtinnf frU^ /.A«Tt* ** ftill view of 

o 

prodigious dimensions. In the course of conver- 
sation, Mr. Lambert asked what quantity of 
cloth the count required for a coat, and how 
many he thought his would make him. — Not 
many;" answered Bomlawski. "I take goot 
large piece cloth myself— almost tree quarters of 
yard." — At this rate one of Mr. Lambert's sleeves 
would be abundantly sufficient for the purpose. 
The count felt one of Mr. Lambert's legs : Ah 
mine Got I" he exclaimed : pure flesh and 
blood. . I feel de warm. No deception ! 1 am 
pleased : for I did hear it was deception." Mr. 
Lambert asked if his lady was alive ; on which 
he replied : " No, she is deacf, and (putting his 
finger significantly to his nose) I am not very 
sorry, for when I afixont her, she put me on the 
mantle-shelf for punishment.*' 
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TbB many characters that Jntroduced them- 
selves to Mr. Lambert's observation in the me- 
tropolis^ furnished him with a great number of 
anecdotes^ which a retentive memory enables him 
to relate with good effect. 

One day, the room being rather crowded with 
company, a young man in the front,, almost 
close to Mr. Lambert, made incessant use of one 
of those indispensible appendages of a modera 
beau, called a quizzing-glass. The conversation 
turned on the changes of the weather, and in 
what manner Mr. Lambert felt himself affected 
by them. — " What do you dislike most V asked 
the beau — ^ To be bored with a quizzing-glass^ 
was the reply. 

A person asking him in a very tude way the 
cost of one of his coats, he returned him no an- 
swer. The man repeated the question with the 
observation, that he thought he had a right to 
-demand any information, having contributed his 
shilling, which would help to pay for Mr. I^am- 
hert's coat as well as -the rest. Sir,'! rejoined 
Lambert, if I knew what part of my next coat 
your shilling would pay for, I can assure you I 
would cut out the piece." 

On another occasion a lady was particulaily 
solicitous to have the same question resolved. 

Indeed, Madam," answered RJr. Lambert, " I 
cannot pretend to charge my memory with the 
price, but I can put you into a method of obtain- 
:ing the. information you want. If you think 
e 3 
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proper to make me a present of a new coat^ you 
will then know exactly what it costs." 

A person who had the appearance of a gen- 
tleman, one day took the liberty of asking seve- 
ral impertinent questions. Mr. Lambert looked 
him sternly in his face^ but without making any 
reply. A lady now entered the room, and Lam- 
bert entered into conversation with her, on 
which the same person observed that he was more 
polite to ladies than to gentlemen. I can as- 
sure. Sir," answered Mr. Lambert, that 1 con- 
sider it my duty to treat with equal politeness all 
those whose behaviour convinces me that they 
are gentlemen." — " I suppose," rejoined the 
querist, you mean to infer that I am no gen- 
tleman." — That I certainly did," was the reply. 
Not yet abashed by this reproof, he soon after- 
wards ventured to ask another question, of a si- 
milar nature witti the preceding. Irritated at 
these repeated violations of decency, which be- 
spoke a deficiency of good sens^ as well as good 
manners, Mr. Lambert fixed his eyes full upon 
the stranger : You came into this room. Sir, 

by the door, but "— You mean t« say," 

continued the other, looking at the window, 

that I may possibly make my exit by some 
other way." — Begone thjs moment," thundered 
Lambert, or by G — d Til throw you into Pic- 
cadilly." — No second injunction was necessary to 
lid him of this obnoxious guest. 

After a residence of about five months in tht 
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metropolis/ wbete we believe his success wtn 
fally -adequate to his most sanguine expectations, 
Mr. Lambert returned in September, 1806, to his 
native town.- 

We shall now proceed to state what we have 
been able to collect relative to the habits, man- 
ners, and propensities, of this extraordinary man. 

It is not improbable that incessant exercise in 
the open air, in the early part of his life, laid' 
the foundation of an uncommonly healthy consti* 
tution. Mr. Lambert scarcely knows what.it is 
to be ailing or indisposed. His temperance, no 
doubt, contributes towards this uninterrupted" 
flow of health. His food differs in no respect 
firom that of other people : he eats with modera^* 
tion, and of one dish only at a time. He never 
drinks any other beverage than water, and though 
at one period of his life he seldom spent an even* 
ing at home, but with convivial parties, he never 
could be prevailed upon to join his companions 
in their libations to the jolly god. One of the 
qoalifications that strongly tend to promote 
harmony and conviviality is possessed in an emi- 
nent degree by Mr. Lambert. He has a fine^ 
powerful, melodious voice. It is a strong tenor^ 
unli^ce that of a fat man, light and unembarras*' 
sed, and the articulation perfectly clear. 

Mr. Lambert's height is five feet eleven inches^ • 
and in June 1805 he had attained the enormous 
weight of fifiy stone, four pounds. He never, 
felt any pain in his progress towards his present 
bulky but increased gradually and imperceptibly; 
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Before he grew balky he never knew what it wa9 
to be out of wind. It is evident to all those who 
are now acquainted with him, that he has no op- 
pression on the lungs from fat, or any other 
cause; and Dr. Heaviside has expressed his opi- 
nion that his life is as good as that of any other 
healthy man. He conceives himself that he 
could walk a quarter of a mile, is able to go up 
stairs with great ease, and without inconvenience, 
and notwithstanding his excessive corpulence, 
can not pnly stoop without trouble to write, but 
even keep^up an extensive correspondence, in- 
somtk^h that his writing table resembles the (Jesk 
of a merchant's counting-house. 

Mr. Lambert sleeps less than the generality of 
mankind, being never more than eight hours in 
bed. He is never inclined to drowsiness either, 
after dinner, or in any other part of the day ; 
and such is the vivacity of his disposition, that 
he is always the last person to retire to rest,* 
which he never does before one o'clock. He 
sleeps without having his head raised more than 
is usual with other men, and always with the win* 
dow open. His respiration is so perfectly free 
and unobstructed, that he never snores, and what 
is not a little extraordinary, he can awake with- 
in five minutes of any time he pleases. All the 
secretions are. carried on in him with the same 
facility as in any other person. 

We, have already adverted to Mr. Lambert's 
fondness for hunting, coursing, racings fishing, 
and cocking. He was likewise weU-kaown ia hia 
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neighborhood -as a great otter-hunter. Till 
within these five years he was extremely active in 
all the sports of the field, and though he is now 
prevented by his corpulence from partaking in 
them^ he still breads cocks, setters, and pointers, 
which he has brought to as great, or perhaps 
greater perfection than any other sporting cha- 
racter of the present day. At the time when 
terriers were the vogue, he possessed no less 
*than thirty of them at once. The high esti- 
mation in which the animals of his breeding are 
held by sporting amateurs, was fully evinced in 
the sale of the dogs which he brought with him 
to London> and which were disposed of at Tat- 

ter bitch, forty-one guineas; Punch, a setter 
dog, twenty-six guineas ; Brush, ditto, seventeen 
guineas; Bob, ditto, twenty guineas; Bounce, 
ditto, twenty-two guineas ; Sam, ditto, twenty* 
'six guineas ; B«ll, ditto, thirty-two guineas ;— 
Charlotte, a pointer bitch, twenty-twp guineas ; 
Lucy, ditto, twelve guineas. Total, €18 gui- 
neas. ; Mr. Mellish wa» the purchaser of the 
jaeven setters, and Lord Kinnaird of the two 
pointers. 

If Mr. Lambert has a greater attachment to 
one kind of sport than another, it is to racing, 
for which he always manifested a peculiar prft* 
ference. -He was fond of riding himself, before 
his weight prevented him from enjoying that ex- 
ercise ; and it is his opinion, founded on expe* 
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jrience, that the more hlood and the better a horse 
was bred, the better he carried him. 

During liis residence in London, Mr. Lambert 
found himself in no wise affected by the change 
of air, unless he ought to attribute to that cause 
an occasional, momentary, trifling depression of 
spirits in a moiTiing, such as he has felt on his 
recovery from inflammatory attacks, which are 
the only kind of indisposition he ever remembers 
to have experienced. ^ 

The extraordinary share of health he has en- 
joyed has not been the result of any unusual pre- 
caution on his part, as he has in many instances 
accustomed himself to the total neglect of those 
means by which men m general endeavour to 
preserve that inestimable blessing. As a proof of 
this, the following fact, is related from bis own 
lips. Before his encreasing size prevented bis 
partaking in the sports of the field, he never 
could be prevailed upon when he returned l^me 
at night from these excursions, to change ai)y 
part of his clothes, however wet they might b^ 
and he put them on again the next mornings 
though they were perhaps so thoroughly soaked^ 
as to leave behind them their mark on the floor. 
Notwithstanding this, he never knew what it 
was to take cold. On one of these occasions he 
was engaged with a party of young men in a 
boat^ in drawing a pond. Knowing that a prin« 
cipal part of this diversion always consists in 
sousing each other as much as possible^ Lam 
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bert, -before he entered the boat^ walked^ in his 
clothes, up to his chin into the watet. He re- 
mained the whole of the day in this condition^ 
which to any other man must have proved into- 
lerably irksome. At night, on retiring to bed, 

stripped off shirt and all, and the next morn- * 
ing, putting on his clothes again, wet as they 
were, he resumed the diversion with the rest of 
bis companions. Nor was this all; for lying 
down in the bottom of the boat, he took a com- 
fortable nap for a couple of hours, and though 
the weather was rather severe, he experienced 
no kind of inconvenicHce from what might justly 
be considered as extreme indiscretion. 

It would, perhaps, be an interesting specula- 
tion to try how far a certain regimen might tend 
to reduce Mr. Lambert's excessive bulk, which, 
however healthy he may be, cannot but be pro-- 
ductive of some inconvenience, besides depriv- 
ing him of enjoyments to which he is passion* ' 
xitely attached. The annals of medicine furnish 
a very remarkable instance of this sort, and' 
though the person bore no resemblance, except 
in Hulk to Mr. Lambert, yet the analogy is suffi- 
ciently striking to induce a belief that the adop- 
tion of a similar method would be attended with - 
similar effects. The case to which we alli^de is 
that of Mr. Thomas Wood, a miller, of BiUeri- 
cay, in Essex, which is related in the second 
volume of Medical Transactions by Sir George 
Baker. Mr. Wopd, after passing the pre- 
ceding part of his life in eating and drinking 
/ 6 
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without weight measure, found himself^ in 
the year 1764, and in the 45th year of his age, 
overwhelmed with a complication of the most 
painful and terrible disorders. * In the catalogue 
were comprehended frequent sickness of the sto- 
mach, p^n in the bowels, head-ache and ver- 
tigo ; he had an almost constant thirst, a great 
lowness of spirits, fits of the gravel, violent 
rheumatism, and frequent attacks of ihe gout, 
also two epileptic fits. To this copious list of 
diseases were added, a formidable sense of suf- 
focation, particularly after meals, and an extreme 
'corpulence of person. On reading the life of 
Carnaro, recommended to his perusal by the 
Rev. Mr. Powley, a worthy clergyman in liis 
neighborhood, he immediately formed a resolu- 
tion to follow the salutary precepts inculcated 
and exemplified in that performance. He pru- 
dently, however, did not make a sudden change 
in his manner of living ; but finding the good 
effects of his new regimen, after proper grada- 
tions both with respect to the quantity and qua- 
lity of his meat and drink, he finally left off the 
use of all fermented liquors on the 4tb of Janu- 
ary, 1765, when he commenced water-drinker. 
He did not even long indulge himself even ifi 
this last innocent beverage; for on the •215th 
of October following, having found himself 
easier and better on having accidentally dined 
that day without drinking, he finally took his 
leave of that and every other kind of drink; 
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•not having tasted a single d^qppf any liquor what- 
soever, excepting only what he has occasionllay 
taken in the |brin qf nr)ediciue,an(l two glasses and 
a half of water drank on the 9th of May, )70(), 
from that date till August 2-2, 177 1, the dav on 
which Sir George Baker drew up this account. 

With respect to solid nutriment, the SJstof 
the year 1767, was the last time of his eating 
any kind of animal food. In its room he sub- 
stituted a single dish, of which he made only 
two meals in the twenty-four hours ; one at four 
or five in the morning, and the other at noon. 
Tliis consisted of pudding, (of which he eat a 
poutid and a half) made of three pints of skim- 
med milk^ poured boiling hot on a pound pf sea- 
biscuit over night, to- which two eggs were added 
next morning, and the whole boiled in a cloth 
ab6ut an hour. Finding this diet too nutritious 
and having grown fat during tlie use -.of it, he 
thfew out the eggs and milk, and formed a new 
edition of puddingy consisting oc^ly of a pound 
pf coai'se flouV, and a pint of water boiled to- 
gether, lie was at first much delighted W'ith this 
new receipt, and lived upon it three months ; 
but finding it not easily digestible, he finally 
formed a mess, which ever aftei wards constituted 
the whole of his noufishraent, composed of a 
pound of the best flour, boiled to a proper stiff- 
ness with a pint and a half of skimmed milk, 
without any other addition. 

Such. was the regimen of diet, as agreeable to 
his palate as his former food used to be, by 
VOL. L. — NO. !• 
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means of which, with a considerable share of 
exercise, Mr. Wood got rid of the incumbrance 
of ten or eleven stone of distempered flesh and 
fat; and to use his own expression, ^' was me- 
tamorphosed ft'om a monster to a person of mo- 
derate size : 'from the condition of an unheahhy 
decrepid old man, to perfect health, and to the 
vigour and activity of yDuth his spirits live^^ 
Ills sleep undisturbed, and his strength of mus- 
t'lcs so far improved, that he could carry a quar- 
ter of a ton weight, ^hich he in vain attempted 
to perform when he was about the age of thirty^ 
and in perfect health. 

We leave to medical men to decide what would 
be the probable result of a like procedure with 
respect to Mr. Lambert, but, for our own part, 
we cannot forbear thinking that, with his healthy 
constitution and less advanced age, its consequen- 
ces would be infinitely more slrikirrg and beneficial. 

In order to shew lioiv far Mr. Lambert ^ljr^• 
passes all other men who have hitherto been dis^ 
tinguished for bulk and corpulence, we shall Buh^ 
join a brief account of some who have been par- 
ticularly remarkable on this score. 

Mr. John Love, in the early part of his life was 
placed with Mr. l{yland, an engraver, on whose 
death he returned to his relations in the county of 
Dorset. At this time he was extremely thin, and, 
at lengtfi, became so meagre, that his friends 
were apprehensive of his falling into a consump^ 
tion. iW the advice of physicians he v.as pro- 
vided with every kind of nutritious food, which 
ed liim into such habits of ease and iudxjigeace. 



Qt ta^ble^ Hs^ving cocnm^nced bxisipe^ as ^ 
bogk^eller ttf, \Y^ymouth, J)^ g^^e f^U scope 
his propensity for gopd living> wd $pon grew aaj 
remarkably heavy and qorpqlent, as he was before 
light and slender. His hulk, probably from th^ 
^j^raordinary contrast in bi^ appearan<Sejj excite4 
th^ astonishment of every spectator^ tl^gfa hii^ 
weight did Opt ej^ceed twenty-^ix ston,e, or 36+ 
pounds. At length, suffocated by fat, he paid the 
debt of mtui'i^x i« the forty-first year of his age, 
and was buried at Weymouth, in October, 1793. 

>!^r. Palmer, who kept the Golden-Lion Inn, at 
Brompton^ in Kent, was £^ man of uncommon 
corpulence, and during Mr. Lambert's residence 
in 'London, he was induced to visit- the metro- 
polis for the purpose of seeing him. Mr. pal- 
mer weighed twenty-five stone, or 360 pounds, 
|knd though it is said that five ordinary men migh( 
h^e been buttoned in hk waistcoat, be appeared 
of diminutive size when placed besid^ Mr. Ijam- 
berk. He did not survive hi? journey more than 
three weeks; and at his fpneral it was found ne- 
cessary to take out the windows of the tap-roomj^ 
to make a passage for the coffin out of the house, 
from which it was conveyed to the place of in-' 
terment in a waggon, as no hearse could be pro- 
cured sufficiently capacious to admit it. 

But the. man who approached th^ nearest to 
the dimensions of Mr. Lambert, was Edward 
Pfigbt, a grocer, of Maiden, in Essex. Many' 
gf J^f. Bris^t'3 aqcestpr? were re^narks^bly fat j 
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and he himself was so large and lusty when a 
boy, that, at the age of twelve years arid a halt^ 
he weighted ten stone, four pounds, or 144 
pounds. He continued to encrease as he grew 
op, so that, before he was twenty, he weighed 
twentj^rfour stone. The last time he was weigh- 
ed, whrch was about thirteen months before his 
death, his weight, deducting that of his clothes, 
was forty-one stone, ten pounds. It was mani- 
fest to himself and to every one about him, that 
he continued to grow bigger after this period, 
and if we take the same proportion by whicli 
he had encreased for many years upon an 
average, najncly, two stone a year, and allow an 
addition of only four pounds for the last year^ 
on account ot" the little exercise he took, while 
he ate and drank as before, this will bring him 
to forty-four stone, or 6l6 pounds, at the time 
of his death; which in the opinion of many in-^ 
telligent people, who knew him well, was ftb- 
countcd a very fair and moderate computation.* 
Mr. Bright was five feet, nine inches and a hal^^ 
high : his body round the chest, just under the 
arms, measured five feet six inches, and round 
the belly six feet eleven inches. His arm in the 
middle was two feet'two inches about, and his 
leg two i'eet eight inches. He was always strong 
and active, took much exercise from his child- 
hood till tlte two or three last years of his life, 
wlien he became too unwieldy. He possessed 
great strength of muscles, could walk very well 
and nimbly, and could not only ride on horsed, 
back, but would sometimes gallop, even after he 



bi^ ftttfiin^d the vright of betweej^ thirty fmd 
fcfrty $tpn^. He pse^ to go to Ix)ndoq, a dis* 
t^ce of forty miles, till the joyraey proved too 
f^tigaingi apcji be relrnquished the practice some 
years before he died. By this time he had grown 
to such a size, as to excitp the jpptice ^and won- 
der of all as he passed along the streiets. In th^ 
la^t year or two he could walk but a ?hort dis- 
tance^ being soon tired and out of breath ; tr?iT 
veiling abroad but little, and that in a chaise. 

. Mr. Bright had always a good appetite, and 
1^'hen a youth, was rather remarkable jji that 
particular. Though he continued to eat heartily 
and with a good relish After he grew up, yet he 
did not take a greater quantity of food than many 
^ther men whp are said to have good stomachs. 
As to his drink, though he did not tajce any li- 
quor to an intoxicating degree, yet, upon the 
whole, he perhaps drank more than prudence 
would have dictated to a man of his excessively 
xjorpulent disposition. When a very young man, 
jhe was foxid of aie and strong beer ; but for 
many years his chief liquor was small beer, of 
which h^ usually drank a gallon a day. With 
respect to other liquors he was extremely mode- 
rate, when alone, sometimes drinking half a pint 
x)f wjne^ or a little punch after dinner, and sel?- 
dopa exceeding his quantity ; bujt when he wa? 
in company, he did not confine himself to so 
^m^l an allowance. 

For the greatest part of his life, Mr. Bright 
epjoyefl. » very good $tate of health. During 
ib^ iaj^lhri^e i^ow^ver^ he ivas m^d^ mom 
d3^. 
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than once, with an inflammation in his leg, at- 
tended with fever, and such a disposition to molr- 
tification,, as to make it necessary to scarify the 
part, 15y this expedient, and by the aid of fo- 
mentations and bleeding^ he was always soon re- 
lieved. Whenever he wa-s bled, hp was alwciyi^ 
accustomed to have two pounds taken away at a 
time, and he was not more sensible of the loss of 
such a quantity, than an ordinary man is of that 
of twelve or fourteen ounces. 

Mr. liright married at the age of twenty-two; 
he lived in the conjugal state upwards of Jicven 
years, during which lie had five children born, 
and left his wife pregnant with the sixth. An 
amiable mind inhabited his overgrown body. He 
was of a cheerful temper, a kind husband, a ten- 
der father, a good master, a friendly neighbor, 
and an honest man ; so that it cannot be surpriz- 
ing if he was universally beloved and respected. 

His last illness, which lasted about a fortnight^ 
was a miliary ^ever. It began with strong' in- 
llauimalory symptoms, a very troublesome cough,, 
diiliculty of breathing, and the eruption was ex- 
tremely violent. For some days, he was thought 
to Jje relieved in the other symptoms by the 
eruption ; but it cannot be matter of wonder that 
his constitution was not able to withstand a dis* 
ease wliicli proves fatal to many who appear 
much more fit to grapple with it. He died on 
the 10th of ^iovcmber, 17^0, in the thirtieth 
year of his age. 

His body began to putrify very soon after 
deaths notwitlistapdiftg the coglneiMi of the we*^ 
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ther; and' the very next day became extremely^ 
offensive. The coffin was three feet siJe^inches • 
broad hi the shoulders, and upwards of three feet 
in depth. A way was cut through the wall and 
istair-case to let it down intd the shop. It wasi^ 
drawn to the church on a low-wheeled carriage, 
by ten or twelve men, and was let down into the 
grave by an engir>e fixed up in the chulx^h for 
that purpose, amidst a vast concourse of speota* 
tors, not only from the town, but from the CQun- 
try for sevend miles round. After his death a 
wager was laid that five men, twei\ty-one years 
of age, could be buttoned in his waistcoat. It 
was decided on the Ist December, 1750, at the 
Black Bull, at Maiden, when not only five men, 
as proposed, .but seven men were enclosed in it^ 
without breaking a stitch, or straining a button. 

Instances of a sudden and rapid encxease m 
bulk, not less extraordinary than that of Mr, 
Lambert, have likewise been observed in chil- 
dren, and even infants. In the year 1780, a 
phenomenon of this kind was publicly exhibitell 
in London, in the person of Thomas Hills Eve- 
ritt, born in February, 1779. The child's father 
conducted a paper-mill by the side of Enfield-* 
Marsh, and was about thirty-six yearg pf age; . 
the mother was forty-two, of a healthy habif, ' 
but neither of the parents was remarkable fo* 
.size or stature. Thomas was their fifth child, 
and the eldest of the three living in 1780 was 
twelve years old, and rather smjkll of his age ; but 
the paternal grandtUther wife' a size larger than 
ordinary, ^l^jiitej bad mo^x aon of uncommoa 
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proportipD^ who died of the meases in January^ 
J 774, at the age of fifteen mopths. 

Tliomas was not remarkably large when born^ 
but began^when six weeks old^ to grow apace^ and 
attained a most extraordinary size. At the age 
of nine months and two weeks, his dimensions 
were taken by Mr. Sherwen, an ingenious enr* 
geon residing at Enfield, and compared with 
those of a lusty boy seven years old. The re* 
5ult was as follows : — 

Ditnensioni of the Child. Of the Boj 



Inches Inches 

Girth round the wrist ----- 6J — 4| 
. . . above the elbow - - - - 8|- — 6J 
. . . of the leg near the ancle - - 9J — (>i 

calf of the leg - - - 12—9 

. . . round the thigh - - - - 18— 

small of the back - 24—22 

. . . under the arm-pits and a- 
cross the breast ------ 22|— 24 



Mr. Sherwen who, in November, 1779, trani- 
snitted the above account to Mr. Plunta, secre- 
tary of tlic Royal Society, added, that he should 
have been glad to have given the ^olid contents 
of animal substance, but was prevented by the 
vulgar prejudice entertained by tlie mother 
.against weighing children. ^le could therefore 
only say that, when she exposed to view hisHegs^ 
thighs, and broad back, it was impossible to be 
impressed with any other idea than that of see- 
ing a young giant. His weight was, however, 
gucbsed at !une stone^ aqd his height at thi^ pe?- 
jriod m-^ tlireefeet^ go^ mdx Quajt^f. 
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The child was soon aftet'wiards conveyed to the 
house of a relation hi Great Turnstile, Holboin ; 
but the confined sititation had such an effect on 
his health, that it was found necessary to carry 
him back to his native air. His extraordinary size 
tempted his pari^nts to remove him again to the 
metropolis, and to exhibit' him to the public. ^ 
His dimension?;, as stated' in the hand-bills' dis- 
tributed at the place of exhibition, and linder ar 
print of Mrs. Everitt and her son, published iir 
January, 1780, were taken when he was eleven 
months old. His height was then three feet three 
inches ; his girth round the breast, two feet six 
inches ; the loins, three feet one inch ; the thigh, 
one foot ten inches ; the leg, one foot two inches ; 
the arm^ eleven inches and a half; the wrist, 
nine inches. He was well-proportioned all over, 
and Subsisted entirely on the breast. His coun«» 
teriance was comely, but had rather more ex- 
pression than is usual at his age, and was exceed- 
ingly pleasing, from his being uncommonly 
good-tempered. He had very tine hair, pure 
skin, free from any blemish, was extremely lively, 
and had a bright, clear eye. His head was ra^ 
ther smaller in proportion than his other parts. 
From these circumstimces Mr. Sher^en ventured 
to prognosticate that he was as likely to arrive 
atk maturity, accidental diseases excepted, as any 
child he cver^iaw. This opinion might, uodoubt 
edly, have been, well founded, riotwithstanditig 
the child's death, which took place about the 
middle of - 1780, before he had attained the age 
of eighteen months. 
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Children of remarkably large growth/' wys 
the Kev. Mr. Lysony, in his Environs of London^ 

have frequently been exhibited lo the public, 
but generally at the age of five or six years. In 
ns^If a gigantic child, whose narne was Isaac 
lJutteWicId, born at Keigh ley,, near Leeds, Fe- 
bruary, ^20, 17B1, was exliibiied in Spring Gar- 
dens. In Is'oveinber, ]782, he measured, (ac- 
cording to the advertisement in the public papers) 
three leet in height, thirteen inches round th« 
arm, two feet two inches round his thigh, six- 
teen inches across his sl)oulders, and weighed 
near a hundred weight, lliese dimensionsi if 
they may be depended on, exceed those of 
Everitt. The child died in Spring Gardens, Fe- 
bruary 1, J 783.*' 

VVc here take our leave of Mr. Lambert, for 
vhom, as undoubtedly the greatest man in the 
I3ritish empire, the first place in our gallery will 
not be thought unappropriatc. The term greatest 
will not, it is presumed, be thought misappliedji 
when it is known that he measures three yard« 
four inches, round the body, and one yard one 
inch, round the leg : and that a suit of his clothes 
costs about twenty pounds. As it is generally 
agreud that m>thing is calculated to produce ft 
stronger effect than a judicious contrast, we shall 
next introduce to notice a character who passes 
for one of the smallest men, if not the most dimi- 
nutive, in bis majestyV dominions. 
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A STRIKING proof, if any were wanted, that 
the modifications of human stature are de- 
pendent on circumstances which hare hitherto 
eluded all investigation, is afforded by the cele- 
brated dwarf, whose adventures we are now 
about to record. Though he forms a perfect 
contrast with the subject of the preceding article 
in regard to bodily figure, yet there is a consi- 
derable resemblance between thdm as to intellec- 
tual powers. To soundness of understanding, 
quickness of apprehension, and soHdity of judg- 
ment, Boruwiaski moreover unites that fascind- 
ting ease and elegance of deportment which can 
only be acquired by intercourse with the highei^t 
classes-of polished society; an advantage which 
his uncommonly diminutive size h^s, during the 
whole course of his life, never failed to procure 
him. 

Joseph Boruwiaski, commonly called Count 
Boruwiaski, w^is born in the vicinity of Cbaliez, 
in Polish Russia, in November, 17 '39. Hi? pa- 
rents were of the middling size, and had a family 
erf six children, five sons and one daughter. Itx 
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consequence of one of those freaks of Nature, 
for which it is impossible to account, three of 
the sons, when full grown, exceeded the middle 
stature, while the otiier two, and the daughter, 
only attained that of children at the age of four 
or five years. The eldest son, born in 1728, 
reached the lieight of three ft et six inches : he 
possessed a healthy constitution, iind uncomnaon 
strength and vigor for iiis size. Having lived a 
long time with the (^astellane Inowloska, his con- 
duct was sueh as to gain her esteem, and finding 
that his ability and good sense were not inferior to 
liis integrity, she at Icnpjth entrusted him with the 
stewardship and management of her affairs. The 
second son was of a w eak and delicate frame : lie 
died at the age of twenty-six, being at that time 
five feet ten. inches high. Joseph was the third 
child, and those who came after him^were fdter- 
nutely tall and short. IJis sister died of the 
small-pox at Iv.enty-two, when slie was no more 
than two feet two inches in height. 

At the moment of Joseph's birth, there was 
every reason to believe tlujt he would be extremely 
short, as he measured only eight inches. ISot- 
withslanding his diminutive size, he was ncitlier 
weak nor puny; on the contrary, liis mother, 
who suckled him herself, frcfpiently declared, 
that none of her ehiklrcn gave her less trouble. 
Jle walked, ami was able to speak, at about tlie 
same age va other iriiants, and his progressive 
growth was as follows : At one year, fourteen 
inches; at six, seveiiiccn inehes; at ten, twenty- 



4>ne inches ; at fifteen^ twenty-five inches ; at tven- 
fy, twenty-eight inches; at twentyrfive, thirty-five 
inches; at thirty, thirty-nine inches. At this 
size he remained fixed, without having since en- 
creased one-eighth of an inch. Some natu- 
ralists have maintained^ that dwarfs continue to 
grow during their whole lives ; but the falsehood 
of this assertion is proved by the example of Jo*^ 
9eph ' Boruwlaski and that of his brother,: who 
both grew till the age of thirty, and then ceased 
to increase in stature. 

The young Boruwlaski had scarcely enterecl 
his eighth year, when his father died, leaving hit 
widow with six children, and a very small por- 
tion of the favors of fortune. Before this event 
the Starostina. de Caorlitz, a female friend of 
Madame Boruwlaski, had often manifested great 
affection for Joseph, and solicited his parents to 
commit his education to her care. She now 
availed herself of the embarrassed circumstantc^e^ 
of the family to repeat her offers to his mother^ 
who consultiiig only the happiness of her child, 
consented with pain to the separation. 

The lady accordingly took him to her estate, 
which was not far distant from the residence of higi 
mother. For four years she fuI61led with scrupu-^ 
lous fidelity the charge she had undertaken : Ae 
conduct of her proteg6 was such a§ to secure her 
attachment, and he appeared to be fixed with her 
for ever, when an unexpected circumstance - 
changed his situation. His patroness, a lady <^ . 
large fortune, was a widow, who, though 
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}roung, Still possessed a considerable portion of 
personal charms. The Count de Tamow, whos(5 
affairs had. brought him into the neigbbprhood, 
paid his addresses to ber^ and prevailed upon her 
to give him her hand. A few months afier their 
marriage^ the Countess de Tarnow imagined her- 
self pregnant. On this occasion the happy cou* 
pie received the congratulations of alU their 
, friends^ and^ among the rest of the Countess 
Humieska. That lady, distinguished for her 
birth, her wealth, and personal ao^omplishments, 
had an estate contiguous to that of the Starostina, 
at whose h;>use she had frequently s^en the young 
Boruwlaski, and had often declared bow de- . 
lls^hted she should be to take him with her to \ 
Warsaw. Being one day with the Count and 
Countess de Tarnow, she took an opportunity of 
turning the conversation to the dangers to which 
pregnant females areexposed, and asked the count 
whether he was not under some apprehensions 
for his lady, from Boruwiaski being continually 
in her sight, and whether he wos not afraid lest 
this circumstance might affect the child of 
which she was pregnant. Perceiving that what 
she said made a considerable impression^ she ad* 
duced a gre%t number of facts calculated to en- 
crease their uneasiness. She concluded with ad- 
vising them to part with their little friend, offer- 
ing at the saiHc time to take him under her 
protection, and promising that she would endea- 
vor to make him liappy. Whether this ad^iee 
wtm given with sincerity^ or was the result of the 



«e«ntes6'8 4esice to have Bocuwlaski about har 
person^ it is impossiUe for us to decide. It pror 
<lucedj; however, the effect she wished, and with 
"his corrsent, he was transferred by his former ber 
Ticfactors to the Countess Humieska. 

With her he departed in a few days for ber estate 
at Rychty, in Podolia, where they staid six 
months. Having formed a design of raakiag 
the tour of Germany and France, the countess 
resolved to make him the companion of lier travels, 
ar>l after some_ necessary preparations, he set 
out with her at the age of fifteen for Vienna. 
Here he had the honor of being presented to the 
empress-queen, Maria Theresa, who was pleased 
to say, that he far exceeded all the accounts she 
had beard of him, and that he was- one of the 
most astonishing beings she had ever beheld. 
That great princess was at this 'period at war 
with the king of Prussia, and Bordwlaski, being 
one day in her . apartment when her courtiers 
were conrplimenting h^r on a victory obtained 
by her army, the empress a^ed him his opinioti 
of the Prussian iTMmarch. Madam,'* replied 
he, I have not the boAot to know bim ; btft 
were I in his place, instead of waging an useksB 
war against you^ I would come to Vienna> and 
pay my respects to y6u, deeming it a thousand 
ttnlies more glorious to gain your esteem aod 
"friendship, than to obtain the most (complete 
victories over your troops.** Her majesty, who 
seein^d .^highly delighted* at this reply, caught 
Boruwlaski in her arms, and told his patroness 
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that she thought her very happy in having such 
a pleasing companion in hec. travels. 

On another occasion when, according to her 
desire, he had performed a Polish dance in the 
' presence of this sovereign, she look him on her 
lap, caressed him, and asked him, among many 
other questions, what he thought most curious 
and interesting at Vienna. He answered, that 
he had seen in that city many things worthy of 
a traveller's admiration, but nothing seemed so 
so extraordinary as what he at that moment Vqt 
held. And what is that enquired her ma- 
jesty. To see so little a man on the lap of so 
great a woman,'* replied Boruwlaski. This an- 
swer procured him fresh caresses. ^The em- 
press wore a ring, on which was her cypher in 
brilliants, of the most exquisite workmanship. 
His hand being accidentally in hers, h^;4»eeme4 
to be looking attentively at the ring, which she 
perceiving, asked whether the cypher was pretty. 
" 1 beg your majesty's pardon," replied Boruw- 
laski, it is not th^ ring that I am looking at, 
but the hand, lyhich 1 beseech your permission 
tp kiss.** With these words he raised it ta his 
lips. The empress seemed highly pleased at 
this little specimen of gallantry, and would have 
presented him with the ring whicii gave occasion 
to it, but as it was much too large, she called 
a young lady, five or six years old, who was 
then iu the apartment, and taking a very fine 
diamond from her finger, put it on Boruwlaski s. ' 
This young lady was the unfortunate l^aria An-» 



toittetta^ aiffcerwards que^ of PrMce; and tti 
inay be easily imagi&ed- Boniwlaski had preservv- 
ed ihis jewel jrith religions care. 

Hie kind notice of the empress procured him 
the attention of her whole courts and the marked 
kindness of prince Kannitz was particulariy 
grateful to his feelings. So far, however, from 
being seduced by the favors bestowed on him, 
or the pleasures procured him, Boruwlaski was 
sometimes oppressed by sensations of the modt 
painful kind, conscious thai he was otily looked 
tipon by others as a puppet^ a little mote perfect, 
it is true, and better organized than they commodf- 
ly iire, but at any rate, as nothing better than 
aniqiated toy. 

During a residence of six months at Vienna,' 
the Ck)bntess Humieska availed herself of thb 
opportunity to have her little charge instructed 
in dancing by M. Angelini, the ballet-master to 
the court, who afterwards obtained such oet€>- 
brity by his extraordinary professional talents 
and his taste for literature. Though BoruwUski 
had not time to improve himself & much as ti^ 
wished, yet his benefactress coiild not forbeaft* 
testifying her satisfaction at the progress he had 
made. 

From the Austrian metropolis the travellefs 
proceeded to Miinich, where they were most gij- 
ciously received by the Elector of Bavaria, and 
wh^ the countess's little companion excited itb 
less curiosity than he had done at Vienna. They 
next repaired to Luneville, at that time the resi« 
E 3 
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dence of Sanislaus Leczinskii the dethroned king 
of Poland^ y.'ho, as a compensation for the Po- 
lish crown had been put in possession of the duke- 
doms of Lorraine and Bar. 

By this venerable monarch, now eij^hty years 
of age, the travellers were received with his ac- 
customed bounty and afTabiliry, and being of bis 
own country, they were, by his order, lodged 
in, his palace. With this prince lived the fa- 
mous B^b6, who was till then considered the 
moHt extraordinary dwarf that was ev^r seen. 

B^b^, whose real name was Nicholas Ferry, 
was born at Plaisnes, in the department of the 
Vosge8,in France. His father and mother were 
well made, notwithstanding which, when he 
came into U^e world, he was only eight orpine 
inches in length, and weighed but twelve ounces. 
He was, besides, extremely delicate. A wooden 
shoe served him for a cradle. His mouth was 
^ so small, that he could never suck his mother ; 
a ihe-goat was obliged to supply her place, and 
he had no other nurse than that animal, which 
seemed to entertain an affection for him. He 
bad the smalK-pox at six months, and the goat's 
milk was. his only nourishment, his only medicine. 
When eighteen months old he began to speak, 
and at two years he walked almost without assis- 
tance. It was then that his first shoes were made, 
which were only eighteen lines in length. The 
homely fare of the peasantry of the Vosges was 
that of his childhood, till h^ was six years old. 
In that period he was afflicted with several tU- 
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sesses^ which he^ however^ overcame. At fiv« 
years of age he bad not attained a greater height 
than twenty-two inches^ and this singularity was 
the occasion of his good fortune. 

Stanislaus^ king of P<dand^ hearing of this 
extraordinary chil^ desired to see him. He 
was sent for to Luneville^ wheiie he soon became 
an inmate, in the palace of that beneficent mo- 
narchy for whom, on his part, he conceived a 
a strong attachment^ thougb^ in general he tes- 
tified very little sensibility. The prince gave 
him the name of B6b6. Notwithstanding the, 
attention bestowed on his education, it was im* 
possible to unfold in him eidier judgment vr 
reascq. The very small portion of knowledge 
which he was capable of acquiring could not en- 
able him to form any notion of religion, or to 
pursue a regular train of reflection. His capaci^ 
never surpassed that of a well-trained dog. He 
seemed fond of music, and would occasionally 
beat time with tolerable accuracy. He even 
danced with precision, but he was obliged the 
whole time to look attentively at his master, and 
to direct all his steps and motions by the signs 
he received froni him. 

He was susceptible of passions such as desire^ 
anger, jealousy. His discourse was at such times 
incoherent, and expressed only confused^^ ideas* 
In a word, he manifested only -that kind of sen- 
timent which is produced by circumstances, and 
a momentary impulse. The^smalt share of reason 
iie eidiibited ^eeitied not much supej^ipr to tbft 
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instinct of certain animals. The Princess dt 
Talmond endeavored to instruct hini ; but not- 
^ Avitfastanding all her talents^ she could never de- 
velop the intelligence of B6b6. The resuH of 
her assiduity was^ as might have naturally been 
expected, that he conceived an attachment fo* 
her, and even became so jealous, that seeing het 
one day caress a lap-dog, he furiously snatched 
the animal out of her hands, and threw him out 
of the window, saying: Why do you love him 
more than me ?" 

B6b6, who was four inches taller than Boruw^ 
laski, at first shewed much fondness and friend- 
ship for the latter, but it was not long before hin 
malignant disposition betrayed itself ; for when 
be perceived that the little stranger preferred the 
conversation of sensible people to his, and abov6 
all, that the king took pleasure in his cdihpany^ 
he conceived the most violent jealousy and hatred 
against him. 

One day, being both in his majesty's apart- 
ment, that prince asked several questions of Bo^ 
ruwlaski, with whose replies he seemed much 
pleased, and testified his approbation in the most 
affectionate manner. " You see, B6b6," said 
he, what a difference there is between Joujou, 
(the familiar name by which Bofruwlaski was dis- 
tinguished) and you. He is amiable, cheerful,* 
entertaining, and well-informed, whereas ybu art 
but a little machine." At these words fury spar- 
kled in the eyes of B6b6 ; he made no reply, but 
his countenance indicated the violence of hia 



iM^itatioti. A moment afterwards, the king hav- 
ing gone to his closet, B6b£ took advantage of 
the opportunity to execute his revengeftl der 
signs. Siily approaching his rival, he seized 
him by the waist^ and endeavored to push him 
into the fire. Boruwlaski caught bold with both 
hands x)( the hook which supported the fire-- 
irons^ and thus prevented his wicked design* 
Tlie noise occasioned by this scuffle brought back, 
the king ; who, after he had extricated his little 
countryman from his perilous situation, called 
for his servants, directed them to inflict on B6b4 
a corporal punishment proportioned to his fault> 
and ordered him never to appear again in his 
presence. In vain Boruwlaski interceded for the 
unfortunate B^b6, the first part of the sentence 
was executed, and his majesty would not revolve 
,the other, but upon condition that he should beg 
pardon of his injured rival. He submitted with 
great reluctance to this -humiliation, which wa^ 
thought to have made a deep impression^ upoi^ 
him. His death, which took place not long af- 
terwards, was p^tly attributed to the m^brtifica- 
tion he. experienced on this occasion* Thu$ it 
appears, that no human being, however dimi- 
nutive his stature, is exempted frojai dbe innur 
ence of the jpassions, and that they rage with 
equal fury in^ the bosom of the little and of the 
great. . * 

B£b6 is represented by M. Borowlaski as hav- 
ing a figure perfectly well-proportioned, and very 
piecing features. The descrtptioa given of him 
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by the Cornit dc Tressan being somewhat differs 
ent^ we shall subjoin a few particulars on the au* 
thority of that gentleman, who had observed this 
extraordinary little creature with considerable 
attention. 

Till the age of fifteen B&hi had the full use 
of his linibs, and W\h diminutive figure was ex- 
tremely well proportioned, lie was then twenty* 
nine inchcH high. But the efforts of nature, as 
he advanced to the age of puberty, were preju- 
dicial to him. The juiccM had before been equal- 
ly diHtributed throughout his whole frame. The 
age of manhood disturbed thin harmony, ener^ 
vaterf his already frail and weakly frame, impo^ 
verished his blood, and exhausted his nerves.— 
His powers diminished, the npine of his back 
became curved, his head inclined, his legs 
wasted, one of his Hhoulder-boiies projected, 
and hiH nose encreased in size, lidhe lost his 
cheerfiJiiCHs, and became a valetudinarian. He, 
however, grew four inches in the four following 
years. 

The Count de Tressan foresaw that he would 
die of old age before he was thirty. Nor was 
lie mistaken ; at twenty-one he fell into a kind 
of dotage, and those who took care of him re^ 
marked childish trails^ not resembling those of 
his early years, but indicative of decrepiti»de. 
The last year of his life he seemed completely 
broken up. He could scarcely walk. The air 
incommoded him, unless the weather was very 
warm : he was walked out in the sun, wbtch ap- 



peMod to revive ilim; but be could scarcely, 
walk ODe bondred steps at a time. In Majj^ 
1764^ be bad a slight indispositioo, which was 
succeeded by 9 cold^ accompmiied with fever ; 
this threw him into a kind of le,thargy^ from 
which he recovered for a few moments, at in- 
tervals, but without being aUe to speak* The 
four last days of his life he again enjoyed the 
use of bis faculties. Ideas, more sensible, and 
eonjiected than he had ever uttered at the time 
of his. greatest vigor, astonished all those who 
were about him. He expired on the 9th q£ June, 
1764, aged .nearly twenty^three years; he was 
then thirty-three inches high. 

During Boruwlaski's residence at LunevJOe^ 
be likewise became acquainted with the Count 
de Tressan, who took great notice of . him, and 
who drew the following comparison between him 
and his riv^ B^b^. — The resemblance between 
B^b£ and Bomwlaski consists^ only in their sta* 
tiure. The latter^has been treated most favorably 
by nature. He enjoys good heakh, is clever and 
nimble. He can bear £aitigue, and hOi great 
weights in. proportion to*hi8 Mze. What distio- 
guishesL him still. more from B6h6 is, that he pos- 
sesses gi«at mental ener^ and accomplishments ; 
dial bis memory i» excellent and bia jud^ent 
isery .sound. He understands arithoietjc, seada 
and writes weH, and speaks German and French 
with great fluency. He is ingenious in every 
tbiog^ he undertdtissj Uvely^n his reparteesi jpsi 
iabip leasonipgs. In a woid^^Boruwlaski mttf 
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be considered m a complete, though very dimi- 
nutive man, and Bihd as an imperfect one. 

From Luneville Boruwiaski oroceeded with his 
benefactress to the gay metropolis* of France, 
where they were received in the most flattering 
manner by the queen, herself a native of Poland 
and daughter of king Stanislaus. At this time 
Count Oginski, grand general of Lithuania re- 
sided at Paris> and shewed particulaV regard for 
Boruwiaski. He even carried his complaisance 
so for as to teach him the rudiments of music, 
and conceiving that his pupil had a taste for that 
art, he prevailed on the countess Uumieska to 
engage for his master the celebrated Qavinies, 
who taught him to play on the guitar, an amuse- 
ment which has since often solaced him in mo- 
ments of trouble and inquietude. • 

C'Ount Oginski took great pleagtire in having 
hiji little countryman near him* One day when 
he gave a grand entertainment to several ladies 
of high distinction, he put Boruwiaski into an 
urn placed on the middle of the table. He said 
that he would treat them with anr extraordinary 
dinh, but forbearing for a ctmsiderable time to 
uncover the urn^ the curiosity of the company 
was excited to the highest pitch. At length the 
cover was removedi and out sprang Boruwiaski 
to the no small astonishment and diversion of the 
ladies, who did not at first know him. ' 

Our travellers passed more than a year at Pa- 
ris, in all the pleasured which that capital aflfords. 
They were visited and entertained by all the pri(^ ' 
a 
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cipal nobility, and persons of opulence. Amotig 
the rest M. Bouret, the farmer-general, so' re- 
nowned for his ambition, his excesses, and his 
extravagancies, gave an entertainment, and io 
show that it was in honor of Boruwlaski, he 
caused every thing, even the plate, the knives^ 
forks, and spoons, to be proportioned to his si2e; 
The ortolans, beccaficos, and other small gam^ 
of that kind, of which the entertainment entirely 
consisted>"were served up on dishes adapted to 
their dimensions. * 
•Having first exchanged the frivolous levity of 
France for the phlegmatic sedateness of HoUanrf,' 
the countess Humieska returned with her Httle 
companion through Germany to Warsaw. He 
was preceded in that capital by the reputatioh 
he had acquired in his travels. He was greatly 
iiiq)roved during bis absence; and as he had ac- 
quired at Paris no small portion of that graceful 
ease and politeness, which give such charms to 
the most common things, he had the satisfaction 
of finding that his company was courted not 
merely as an object of curiosity, but for thfe 
pleasure of his conversation. 

Boruvelaski had now attained the age of 
twenty-five; he began to feel new emotions," 
which are in general experienced at a much ear- 
lier period of life. Love did not disdairi the ^ 
conquest of his little heart : he became ena- 
moured of an acttos, belonging to the company 
of French comedians at Warsaw. Having pror 
cured an introdaction to his mistress, he mus- 
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tered sufficient courage to declare his passioiij 
and for some time was happy in 'the belief that 
•he cherished similar sentiments towards him. 
He devoted to her every moment that he could 
with decency steal from the duty imposed upon 
him by the bounty of his benefactress : making 
bis little excursions when he was supposed to be 
asleep^ for which purpose he was obliged to 
bribe the porter and the servant by whom he 
was attended. This iiitrigue, however, was not 
of long continuance ; he soon founcl that it was 
a subject of public notoriety, that his charmer, 
whom he thought mosf interested in secrecy, 
opeply laughed at his passion, and the tumultu- 
ous emotions she had excited in his bosom* 
This discovery completely overwhelmed him, by 
humbling his pride ; he loved sincerely, and ima- 
gined that he was sincerely beloved, and it was 
not without extreme mortification that he now 
saw the illusion dispelled. 

But this was not the only source of pain aris- 
ing from his indiscretion. His patroness being 
made acquainted with his intrigue, discharged 
from her service the porter and the servant through 
whose means he hud been enabled to carry it on, 
and even withdrew her favor from him, till by 
the regularity of his conduct he regained .her^ 
kindness. 

Soon after the accession of Stanislaus H. to the 
tjirone of Poland, Boruwlaski had the honor to 
be presented to his ra^esty, who took great no- 
tice of him, bestowed on him the most unequi- 
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Tocai marks of his bpunty, and honored himlbi^ 
many years after he had quitted his native coun- 
try with his particular protection. 

About this timcBoruwlaski lost his sister Anas* ' 
tasia. She was seven years younger than him- 
self^ and so short that she could stand under his 
arm. If she was remarkable for the smallness of 
her person, and the perfectly regular proportion 
of her shape, she was still more distinguished' 
by the qualities of her heart, and the gentleness 
of her disposition. The Castellane Kaminska, 
a very rich lady, who had taken her Jnto Iter 
house, expressed for her the most unboOnded 
tenderness, and Anastasia availed herself of this 
ascendancy to gratify the generous feelings of 
her heart. At twenty Anastasia was in love ; and 
with so much the more passion, as her attach- 
ment was grounded only on the pleasure of con- 
tributing to the happiness of its object. Her in- 
clination was soon perceived by her benefectress, 
who challenged her with it; and her ingenuous 
and feeling heart was far from concealing the 
sentiments with which a young officer, who fre- 
quented the house, had inspired her. Though 
of a good family, he was not rich ; this Anas- 
tasia knew, and endeavoring to find means to 
serve him without hurting his delicacy, she con- 
trived to engage him to play at piquet with her, 
and generally obliging him to play deep, she al* 
ways took care to lose, and thus joined the plea* 
sure of doing good to that of avoiding the ex- 
pression of his gratitude. It is impossible to say 
F 2 
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hq^r^J^ax her sensibility would have carriecTberj 
hgad^she npt been seized with the small-pox dur- 
ing an excursion to Leopoldstadt. The disease 
bf^ffled.all the powers of art^ and in two days she 
expired with the utmost tranquillity and compo- 
sure. This event made such a deep impression 
on her patroness, that for many days her health 
was in danger ; she would not suffer the name of 
her dear Anastasia to be mentioned, nor her bro- 
ther to visit her, lest his presence should revive 
her affliction. 

Boruwlaski continued, meanwhile, to bask in 
the sunshine of the Countess Humieska's favor^ 
through whose means he enjoyed universal con- 
sideration and jegard. But, at the age of forty, 
love again interposed to disturb his happinesa. 
His patroness had taken into the house as a com- 
panion, a young lady named Isalina Barboutan, 
descended from French parents settled at War- 
saw. Her beauty, her sparkling eyes, and the 
elegance of her shape, made, at first sight, an 
indelible impression on his heart. Long was this 
fair one deaf to all the protestations of his pas- 
sion, which naturally enough she treated with ri- 
dicule. Undaunted by every repulse, he still 
pressed his suit with all the ardour. of an intoxi- 
cated lover. No sooner was the Ceuntess Hu- 
mieska informed of his sentiments, than sh# 
remonstrated with him in the hope of bring- 
ing him to reason, but as he paid no atten- 
tion to her arguments, she directed him to be 
confined in his own apartment. This was but 
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the prelude to greater severity^ for finding that 
he continued obstinate in his resolution^ she orr 
dered him to leave her house^ with the injnnctioii 
never to return^ and sent Isalina home to her pa* 
rents. 

Turned adrift in the world, without money^ 
or resource of any kind, Boruwiaski was at 
first under no small embarrassment how to pro* 
ceed. He soon conceived the idea of apply* 
ing to the king's brother, Prince Casimir, who 
had always taken a particular interest in his af- 
fairs. The prince feeling for his situation, re- 
commended him so strongly to the king, that 
his majesty promised to make a provision for 
him. ' 

The little lover still continued his unremitting* 
addresses to the object of his pajpsion, who at 
length consented to make him happy. . It is not 
improbable that her acquiescence was in a great 
measure determined by the prospect of the royal 
favor, as well as by the apprehension that she 
should never have a better offer, since their amour 
had become the public talk of the city. Be this as 
it may, the king approved the match^ and settled 
an annuity of one hundred ducats on the happy 
Boruwiaski. 

It was not long before he found that the king's 
favors would scarcely be sufficient for the sup- 
port of himself and bis wife, who, to the great 
astonishment of all, apprized him, within six 
weeks after their marriage, that be was destined 
to be a father. This inteUigenqe only served .to 
f8 
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encrease his anxiety relative to their future sub- 
sistence. It was absolutely necessary to take 
some step to improve his finances^ and his pa- 
trons suggested that a second visit to the courts 
of Europe could not fail of answering the pur- 
pose^ and of procuring him the means of lead- 
ings on his return^ a life of ease and tranquillity. 
Seduced by such a dazzling prospect, he imme- 
diately adopted the idea; the king supplied him 
with a convenient carriage, and being provided 
with letters of recommendation, he left Warsaw 
the 2l8t of November, 1780. 

At Cracow his wife was taken ill. . This cir- 
cumstance obliged them to continue some time 
in that city, where, after a long indisposition, 
she was delivered of her first child, a girl. On 
her recovery they set out for Vienna, where they 
arrived on the 1 1th of February, 1781. Unfor- 
tunately for Boruwlaski, death had just snatched 
away Iris illustrious patroness, Maria Theresa, 
and profound sorrow pervaded the whole city. 
He experienced, however, the same marks of be- 
nevolence from prince Kaunitz as on his former 
visit, and became acquainted witly^ the British 
ambassador. Sir Robert Murray Keith, who was 
the principal cause of his subsequent voyage to 
England. After giving a concert, which was 
attended by almost all the nobility of Vienna, 
he left that metropolis, provided with letters of 
/efcominendation to many princes of Germany. 

The next place he visited was Presburg, the 
capital of Hungary, whence he proceeded to 
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linz. Hare he gave a coocert^ for which Coant: 
Tbierheim, governor of Lower: Austria^ and son 
in-law to Prince Kannitz, lent his b^nd of mu- 
sicians. During the performance^ the young 
countess^ then -^between six and seven years of 
age, never took her eyes off Boruwlaski, and 
when it was over, she ran to her father, earnest- 
ly intreating him to buy the little pGiHn for her. 

But what would you do with him, my-dearf- 
said the count. Besides,'' added he, we have 
no apartment for him." — Never mind that/ 
papa/' replied the child with the greatest simpli- 
city, " I will keep him in mine; I will take the 
Btmost care of him, -have the pleasure of dress-* 
ing and adorning him, and of loading him with 
eares^ses' and dainties." ' 

After visiting Teschen, Munich, and other 
places, where he wa« treated in a very flattering 
dianner, by the most distinguished personages, 
he proceeded to Triersdorff, the residence of the 
late Margrave of Anspach, where his reception 
exceeded every thing he had yet experiencedr 
Through the recommendation of the celebrated 
French actress. Mademoiselle Clairon, the mar- 
grave was so strongly interested in his behalf, 
that he loaded Irim with favors, and even under- 
took to provide for his infant daughter, whom 
he prevailed upon the parents to leave behind ia 
his care. 

On his departure from Triersdorff, Boruw- 
lasJd passed rapidly through Frankfort, Mentz, 
and M^nheiffl^ to Strasburg^ and then directing 
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his coarse to Brussels and Ostend, embarked for 
England. After a tempestuous passage of four 
days, during which the vessel lost her masts and 
sails^ he landed with his wife at Margate, and af- 
ter a few days, set out for London, where he ar- 
rived without accident. 

, He had brought with him a number of recom- 
mendatory letters to many of the first nobility^ 
and immediately made use of those directed to 
the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire. In those 
illustrious characters, the little stranger found 
the most zealous protectors. As he was igno- 
rant of the language, and from that circumstance 
could scarcely provide for his wants, the duchess 
gave orders that a comfortable lodging should 
be procured him at her expence, and being in- 
formed that his wife was ill, she sent Dr. Wal- 
ker to attend her. The first visit of that gen- 
tleman was rather diverting. The duchess had 
not apprized him what kind of man^ it was whose 
wife she had desired him to attend, and on en- 
tering the apartment, he took Boruwiaski for a 
child. He approached the patient's bed, and 
enquired into her case, on which Boruwiaski be- 
gan to thank him, and to recommend his wife 
to his care. As the tone of the voice was so 
much above the btature of the person before him^ 
be was at a loss to conceive whence the words 
addressed to hini proceeded. Perceiving the 
doctor's embarrassment, Madame Boruwiaski 
informed him who it was ; but he could not be 
pursuaded that such a dimiqutive being was a 



man, or diat he wte. oapaUe of ottering Hndb 
sounds as he had just! heard V > r ^ , 

A'^hprt time after the arrival of Bomwlaski 
in London^ a stupendous giant likewise visited 
that metropolis. He was eight feet three or four 
inches high. Many persons being desirous of 
seeing them together, the Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire, accompanied by Lady Spencer, one 
day took Boruwlaski with t^em to see the giaut* 
Their, surprize was equal; the giant remained 
some time in silence, viewing the dwarf with 
looks of astonishment, and then stooping very 
low \o present him his hand, which would have 
contained a dozen of the little visitor's^ he made 
bim.a very polite compliment. Had a paidter 
been present^ the contrast of their figures might 
have iurniriied him with the idea of an interest- 
ing picture, fdr Boruwlaski*s head was nearly on 
a level with the giant's knee. 
. It was not loug before Boruwlaski was intrd^ 
duced to most of the first characters in London, 
and amoiig the rest, to the Prince of Wales, by 
whom he was treated with that affability by 
.which his royal highness is so particularly dis- 
tinguished. He had soon afterwards the honor 
of being introduced by the Countess of Egie^ 
mont to the notice of their Majesties, and all the 
junior branches of their illustrious family, on the 
fiSd of May, 1782. 

All the favors of his patrons were not, however, 
adequate to the decent support of himself arid 
bis iaoiily, so that he was . obliged' to have ire- 
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coarse not only to the expedient of subscription 
concerts^ but likewise to that of an exhibition; 
lim at a guinea^ then at five shillings^ and af- 
terwardt at half-a-crown. It was not without 
considerable difficnlly that he became reconciled 
to the idea of making an exhibition of himself, 
but as the matter in question was nothing less 
than providing a subsistence for those who were 
dearest to his heart, this consideration counter- 
balanced every other. In short, he was obliged 
to avail himself of every resource, as he found 
it impossible, with the utmost economy, to re- 
duce his expences to less than four or iiVe hun- 
dred a year. 

At the beginning of the winter of 1782, he vi- 
I'ted Bath, where he gave breakfasts and concerts. 
In 1783, he went to Ireland, where he was par- 
ticularly patronized by the Lord Lieutenant and 
his lady, and by the late Duke of Leinster. Of 
that amiable nobleman, Boruwiaski relates the 
following anecdote of a circumstance to which 
he was himself an eye-witness. The duke pas- 
sing on horse-back through Dame-street, an un- 
lucky servant, .whose foot had slipped as he was 
getting behind a coach, fell between the hind- 
wheel and the body of the carriage. Fortu- 
nately for the man, the duke was at that instant 
near the carriage ; he alighted^^ flew to the 
horses, and extricated the poor fellow, whom 
* ^nother turn of the wheel would have crushed to 
death.^ 

In Ireland, Boruwiaski was detained longer 
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than be .had intended: d^e^iliimM of :hi» wifi^ 
who was brought to bed in. tbftt ct>ttotr7 <tf het ' 
second icfaild. 

On his return to England he passed through 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birminghani, to 
Oxford, where l^e resided a considerable time. 
At length, after an absence of three years, he 
returned to London in March, J 786. 

Here he resumed his former system of con- 
certs and exhibitions, but neither could prevent 

^his, being involved in difficulties, from which he 
was generously relieved by his countrywoman, 
the princess Lubomirska, who hearing that he 
was exposed to the vexations of credit6r&l^> en- 
quired the amount of his debts, and nobly dis- 
charged them. His mind being how relieved 
from anxiety, he, at the request of his friends, 
began to write the history of his life, which un^ 
dertaking was patroniz^ by the Prince of Wales/ 
and a long li^t;of nobility. It forms an. pctava 
Tolame, whic|i was published in 1788. 

An erroQ^ws report having reached bis^iia- 
tive country, ib^t be bad Icud out several thou**' 
sai^d pounds in the ffmds, h^ was thought n<^ 
longer to.wltnt tiie king's favors, and his 9nnnity« 
of one hundred ducats was cut off. This cir-* 
cumstance is supposed to have been the oceasioai 
of his leaying England, and visiting Poland in' 
the year 1792. - • 

His absence was not of long duration : he sooa f 
returned to this country, where his. exhibitions^^ 

. were so successful, that he was enabled to save a 

% 
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hiandsodie'COixipetencej which soi»e*years since 
he tetired to Durham to enjoy. 

For some particulars relative to the irtt^rview 
between this celebrated character and Mr. Da- 
niel Lambert, in the summer of 1806, the reader 
is referred to the preceding article. 



PATRICK COTTER; 

COMMONLY CALLED 

. J^trick O.yBrien; cr^ The Irish Giant. 

Some of the earliest record^ of mankind attest 
the existence o( giants, but whether the earth^ 
ever produced a race of such men^ may, notwith- 
staoding the opinion of many -Jitersons of great 
leamiog, be very justly disputed: With respect to 
the discoveries of human skeletons^ twenty, fifty, 
Bay,<eVto <)ne hundred feet-long,if bough related 
by ;inahy respectable WriteP8> th6^ must be re- 
garded as altogether fabulous.: Numerous inci- 
dents of this kind are to be met Avith; brft for 
their authenticity we have no other voucher than 4 
tbe confidence due to first-rate historians, if ho 
might themselves have been deceived in the cre- 
dit they gave to the relations of others from 
whom they borrowed the circumstances. On 
the contrary, in all the accounts of giants which 
have been handed down to «s from the remotest 
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jperiods, we. find no instance of any living iJiffi-* 
vidiial who attained to a greater height tl^iin nine 
or at farthest ten feet, whence it may fairly i>e 
inferred, that tiiis is tiie ne plus ultra of iiumau 
grow til. 

That there exist men of a stature considerably 
above the ordinary standard, our own time hag 
afforded ocular demonstration. In the year 1780, 
a gigantic youth named Byrne, a native of Ire» 
land, was exhibited in the metropolis, in the 
Hcighbourl)ooti of Charing-Cross, where he died, 
and was buried in St. Martin's church-yard. He 
was within two inches of eight feet at his death^ 
and it was thought that the continuance of big 
growth proved fatal to him, as he had not tlica^ 
attained his twentieth year. 

Some years since, the Prince of ^V'^ales had itt 
his service, as porter, "a native of Scotland, com- 
nonly called Big Sam, who was ii early » eight 
feet high, robust and well made. ^ His size wa« 
#o far from being inconvenient to him, that b« 
vras as active as'any man of ordinar}^ stature. H« * 
performed as a giant in the Romance of Cymoa^ 
at the Opera House, in the Hay market, while 
the Drury-Laiie company had the use pf that 
bouse till their own was rebuih. Finding his health 
unpaired by the air of the metropolis, he ob- 
tained permission of his royal highness to return 
to his native country. 

I'he most remarkable instance of extraordinarj - 
stature in the^ present age waj*, however, exhi- 
hi%ed in the person of Patrick QoUef, coipioon^ 
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called Patrick O'Brien, and still more genemHjf 
known by the appellation of the Irish Giant. H» 
vas born in the year 1761, in the county of Kin-^ 
sale^ in Ireland, of obscure parentA, who were 
people of middling stature. He was brought up 
lo the trade of a bricklayer; but his growth was 
so rapid, that,- when he had attained the age of 
eighteen years, his uncommon size attracted the 
notice of a shcwman^ who obtained permission 
of the simple youth to exhibit him three years in 
England, for which he was to pay him 6fty 
pounds per annum. Not contented with his bar* 
gain, tlve chapman agreed to underlet the liber* 
ty of shewing him to another speculator, and 
Cotter resisting this intended transfer oF his per- 
son, was saddled with a tictitious debt, for which 
he was arrested at Bristol. 

In this situation he was observed, fortunately 
for himself, by a gentleman of that city, wlio had 
tome business to transact with the sherift''s offi- 
cer. The simplicity of his manners, and his ex- 
treme distress induced this gentleman to make 
some enquiry concerning him, and having reasoa 
to think that he was unjustly detained, he gene- 
K)U8ly became his bail, and so far investigated the 
busine88,that he not only obtained him hisliberty> 
but freed him from all kind of obligation to serve 
t , kis mercenary master any longer. 

It happened to be in the mouth of September 
when he was liberated, and hy the assistance of 
. his benefactor he was enabled to set up for bin> 
self in the foir then held .in St. James's^ Bnst^L 

1- 
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Success croiwned his uixkrtaking ; iii^iead of be- 
ing in penury, he found himself in" three day^, in 
possession of thirty pounds. 

Hfe now commenced, and continued a regular 
exhibition of his person. His stature increased 
till he arrived at the age of twenty-five, whert 
tiis growth somewhat abated, but he continued 
growing after that period, till he attained the 
height of eight feet seven inches. He was at 
ihe same time proportionably lusty. His hand^ 
firom ,the commencement of the palm to tlie ex- 
tremity of the middle finger, measured twelfe 
inches, aod his. shoe was seventeen inches long. 
He could not, however, be denominated a well- 
made man ; for though his limbs were not strik- 
kigly disproportioned, his figure wanted that ge*» 
neral symmetry which a man of ordinary dimen- 
sions more commonly possesses. The astotiish- 
itient of the observant spectator at the extrjior-f 
dinary stature of Mr. 0*Jirien was not unacconi*- 
panied with pity, as every movement appeared 
to be attended with trouble, and a degi-ee of pain. ^ 
In the action of rising to salute- or surprize his 
tisitors, he generally pfaced both his hands 
on the small of his back, and bending his body 
forward, rose with considerable difficulty from 
his seat, consisting of a common siaed t£ible, on 
which was placed the cushion of a carriole. 

During the twenty-five years that Mr. O'Brien 
exhibited himself, he was to be «een at different" 
periods in the metropolis, and for four or five 
successive* Bartholomew Fairs at Smithfi«ld» Ati 
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«»jch times he used frequently to walk about the. 
iitreets for air and exercise, at two or three o'el<K'lc 
ill the iiK^rniug. In one of these nocturnal ex- 
crursions, he was observed accompanied by.two 
persons of common size, on whose shoulderjj 
he supported himself' in the same manner as 
we somelimes see a well-grown man resting 
his lumds on the shoulders of children ten or 
twt lve years of age. In walking up llolborn- 
ilill, he appeared to be greatly fatigued, and 
might be said rather to shuflk along tlian to 
walk, as he never moved either of liis feet from 
the sto^K's. Proceeding along the more level 
pavement, his body appeared more erect, and 
had he not paid attention to avoid the lamps, 
l)is head would liave struck against many of 
them. 

It is a circamstance too general among those 
Hkho expose their person* to public view, that to 
ihem all the rest of mankind me totally indif- 
ferent. 1 or this reason neither connection nor 
,friendship can possibly be established with them ; 
every attempt te obtain information tending to 
elucidate their habits and manners, or the i?is- 
lery of their lives is regarded with jealousy, un-. 
der the idea that it arises from impertinent or 
ittischievous curiosity. Had it not been for some 
such cause as this, we should probably have been 
enabled to collect many more particulars con- 
cerning this remarkable man. 

The' following anecdote is related on the au- 
tliority of those with whom he wus most famiiiioir. 



Being on a joiiniey in his owift earriagei he wiki 
one day stopped by a highwayman, on which hm 
pnt hid head forward to discover the x^ause thai 
Hiterrupted his progress* The highwayman, at» 
the sight of so prodigious a figure, wa» struck 
with such a panic, that he clapped spurs to hit 
horse, aod made a precipitate retreat. It should 
be observed, that the vehicle in which he travel- 
led WAS of a peculiar construction, having a kind 
of box sunk to a considerable depth below the 
bottom of the vehicle, to admit bis legs tod 
feet. 

It has been asserted, that he was passionately 
fond of cards, and that he eagerly embracedf 

^every opportunity of engaging in the atnudementj 
but that hecouid not lose with patience, not frotn 
a principle of- parsimony, but the disgrace of 
being beaten. 

Reports of Mr. O'Brien's death were firequ€?nt* 
ly in circulation ; but this was, in ail probabi*- 
Jity, an Expedient adopted for the purpose of re« • 
^ ..yiving the public curiosity, A report of thi^kinc^ 

' had been propagated for some time previous to 
bis last appearance in London, in*- the year 1804.; 
On this occasion he announced his return to theL 

^ metropohs in a bill to the following eiTeGt^; Jasf 
arrived in town, and to be seen in a cammodioM. 
joom, at No. 11, Haymarket> nearly opposite 
the Oper^ House, the celebrafted Irish Gianty 
Mr. O Brien, of th? kingdom ©f Irefand, indls* 
putably the tajlest maa eves shown | is a Ik 
nefll deice»d«Dit of the old aod pUissunt IsJmgr 
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Brien Boreau, and has, in person and appear- 
ance, all the similitudes of that great and grand 
potentate. It is reinarkabl(t3 of this family, that, 
however various the revolutions in point of for- 
tune and alliance, the lineal descendants thereof 
have been favored by providence with the origi- 
i|al size rind stature, which have been so pecu- 
liar to their family. The gentlenian alluded to 
measures near nine feet high. Admittance one 
shilling." 

Mr. O'Brien, when not engjtgcd in exhibiting 
himself, is said to have resided in a house on 
Epping Forest, formerly the jnansion of a noble 
liumily, but now converted into an inn. This 
place, being built in the ancient style, with very 
lofty door-ways and apartments, was peculiarly 
H ell calculated for the reception of a man of such , 
extraordinary stature. The bouse was then kept 
b}' a widow, for whom Mr. O'Brien is reported 
to have performcd all transactions relative to the 
purchase and disposal, of horses and other busi- 
ness of a like nature. 

In 1804, having realized an independence suf- 
ficient to keep a carriage, jmd to secure the con- 
veniences of life, he declined the public exhibi- 
tion of his person, which was always extremely 
irksome to his feelings. He was unoffending and 
amiable in hi^ manners to his frieiids and ae- 
quaintaoce, of whom he had, in the last years of 
kis life, a pretty extensive circle,' as he was nci- 
tlier averse to a cheerful glass nor'^to pleasant 
irojnjany* Puriug this interval he resided, we; 
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Believe, entirely at Bristol, where, in Septcfmbec 
1806, he fell a sacrifice to » disease of the lungs^ 
combined with an affection of the liver, in th# 
46th year of his age. He expired without the 
smallest apparent pain or agony; The leaden 
cofiin in which his body was enclosed measured 
nine feet two inches, and the wooden case four 
inches more. To prevent any attempt to disturb 
his remains, of >vhich Jie had the greatest horror,^ 
his grave was sunk to the depth of twelve feet in- 
the solid rock, and such precautions were taken 
as effectually to render abortive either vicJence 
or stratagem. 

We shall conclude this article with submitting 
to the reader a few singular facts, relative to a 
gigantic countryman of Mr. O'Brien. In tlfe, 
anatomipal room of Trinity College, Dublin, is^ 
preserved the skeleton of a^ youth named Ma- 
grath, who was born near Cloyne, in Irelan()^ 
He was carried through various parts of Europe, 
and exhibited as the prodigious Irish giant ; but 
X such was his early imbecility, both uf body and 
mind, that he died of old age, in his twentieth 
year. The annexed account of him is given by 
a very intelligent writer : " In his infanc}'^ he be- 
came an orphan, and was provided for by the fa- 
mous Berkeley, then bishop of Cloyne. Thi* 
acute philosopher, who denied the existence of 
matter, was as inquisitive in hii physical re- 
searches/ as he was whimsical in his metaphysi- 
cal speculations.. When I tell you that he had 
well nigh put an end tohiaown existence, b/ 
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experimenting 9fhat ftre the senftationd of a per^ 
son dying on the gu)io\v% you will be the more 
it!ady to forgive him for his treatment of this 
orphan. The bishop had a strange fancy to 
know whether it was not in the power of firt to 
increase the human stature, and this unhappy 
infant appeared to him to be a fit subject for the 
trial. He made his essay according lo his pre- 
conceived theory, whatever it might be, and the 
consequence was, that lie became seven feet high 
in his sixteenth year/* 

We are not informe'd what were the means em- 
ployed by the philosophic prelate for increasing 
the human stature beyond the onlinnry standard, 
and for many, perhaps, thif* irrnorance is a for- 
tunate circumstance. What unnatural cruehies 
avarice has frequently prompted parents to inflict 
on their helpless and nnhajypy offspring, it is UD* 
necessary here to recapitulate. 



JAMES TAYLOR. 

James, more generally known by the familiar 
appellation of Jemmy Taylor the Southwark mi* 
icr, was a native of Leicei^ti rshirc, bred a weaver, 
and afterwards became a stocic-broker. At this 
trade he wove a web worth 200^000/. a proof that 
the shutth; of politics, and the silk of usury had 
produced a sum far exceeding tlve value of the 
mcwt gorgeous garment worn by any eastern teyo^ 



. narch frorti a Persian loom. • Yet this, sum nevyr 
adomcfd him oi* kept him warm. The blanket of 
a beggar would have served lii^ purpose as well. 
He fared worse than the meanest meclianic. H is 
raiment was rag;ged, his food indifferent and 
scanty, and his bed hard; for he lay upon no- 
thing but rags and straw on the bare floor, and 
in a house which was hardly habitable. 

Two banker s derks once called upon Jemmy, 
«t4iis earnest invitation; to take pot-luck with 
him. They found him boiling a solitary mutton- 
chop, in an ocean of water, to make, what he 
called, some comfortable broth, for hrnjself^ and 
' for his old friend Mr. Daniel Dancer, whom he 
hourly expected. After some complimentary 
solicitation, they prevailed upon hini to fetch a. 
pot of porter; and while he was gone, they threw 
tBree halfpenny candles and two pieces into his 
cookery: which, no doubt, improved the culinary 
mess, and made it more delectablj? to these old 
hunks, who, as it appeared, devoured it with, 
keen appetites. But the next time Jemmy Tay- 
lor met his visitors upon the 'Change, he accused r 

^ them of stealing his caudles. OF this charge 
they cleared themselves, by solemnly declaring, 
tboy had only committed them to the pot, at the, 
bottom of which he would find the wicks, if hia 
hunger had not caused him to swallow them 
unperceived. 

Jemmy Taylor always appeared in the streets 
with a long stick and clouted shoes, and innume- 
rable darns aad patches in his clothes. He ne vec 
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x?ent to market for morer than a twopepm/ steak 
at a time, and this he generally chose for its sa- 
vorinesa; an outside piece, grown black by the 
wind, and mostly fly-blown, was his choice ; for 
he thriftily observed, that meat was nothing, 
unless it smelt as well as tasted/* His acquaint* 
tance used often to represent to him his folly in 
being so pai-srmonious and self-denying; and as 
he was fast growing old, observed to him the 
propriety of indulging himself a little in comfort- 
able things: but^ to all idea of expence, Jemmy 
Taylor was totally deaf. His reply used always 
to be, that if his successors had as much plea« 
gure in spending his property, as he had ia 
boarding it up, they need not complain of their 
lot in the world." 

If parity of years is the first step to friendship, 
parity of pursuits may be said to \ye the second* 
Mr. James Taylor knew all the miserabla of 
the metropolis; among the most conspicuou* of 
whom, he ranked two well-known brothers of Spf» 
taljields. These were likewise weavers ; and in their 
time had accumulated, by usury and Sj^culation; 
the enormous sum of 3()OflOO/. which they kept 
at interest in the funds, and were thus always 
able to objige a frieitd wjth any sum at a mo- 
ment s warning. Previous to the tax upon lega- 
cies, these worthies had made wills; but upon the 
necessity of using stamps, they made over their 
property to their nephews and nieces, in order* 
to evade the duty, and thereby saved from go- 
vernment, into their own pockets/ upwards of 
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SOOOl. The eldest of ihese saving ones ordered 
a very old shirt to be put oq kiiai but a day ber 
fore be depaited the worlds in order to disappoint 
the nurse of a good one. Had Jemmy Taylor 
lived to hear of the d^saths of these friends of bis» 
he^ no doubt, vt ould have very much approved 
of these savnig contrivances. 

A short time after the coat*hision of the Ame- 
rican war, the Earl of Northumbeilaod having 
occasion for seventy-four rhousjiad pounds, to 
make a pirciiase, applied to his broker, and ap- 
pointed a certain day to Jo the transfer. At the 
time and plaee of ineenug, u^hich uas the round 
room at the Bank, they fr)und Mr. Taylor, whose 
appearance was exactly that of a coaciiman's wa- 
tering-man. The broker brought Jemmy for* 
ward^o his* grace; wlio not knowing him, thought 
he was a beggar, that wanted alms ; but being as- 
sured by Mr, Cohsq/s, tliat he was a varm man^ 
his grace at last shook hands with him, and 
Jemmy accommodated the peer with the 74>000l. 
4»ut of one stock, in the four per cents, where he 
usually kept his largest bulk of cash ; aad whence 
it appeared by the books, be could have sold oat 
as much more, and yet have bad as much left, as 
would have made him comfortable all the rest of 
his life. 

One day, observing some ladies, near the Bank 
buying some very fine fruit, he kept his eyes so 
wistfolly fixed upon them, that one of them, 
thinking him in gpi'^t want, sent him out six- 
pence, which be received with a4ow baw> aod 
immediately get offj and bo ught a.tWjOpenny steak. 
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which be brought past the ladies^ to shew them 
that he had not misapplied tlieir bounty. 

That Jemmy was in the habit of practising the 
virtue of* se/J^etiia/, the following anecdote will 
evince : The pei^on appoif.ted to collect the pa- 
ri'^h-rate l)aving one day tailed for his assessment 
at liis house/in 'King-street, and enquiring for 
Mr. Taylor, he was told by the servant who open- 
ed the door, that there was not a soul In the 
house." The collector, perceiving old Ihlunks 
peeping between the banisters, repHcd, " that 
she was quite right, as he could only perceive 
her master, who was well known to luivc no soul 
at all r 

• Though Jemmj' had but little religion in his 
life, yet towards his latter end he discovered 
some thoughts of an hereafter. Finding himself 
ill, and fearing his illness might finish his days, 
he sent for the parish officers, the parson, Vlcrk, 
and curate^ and, after intimating his intention 
of making a handsome bequest, paid them down 
ticehe huiulred pounds for their prayers for the |"est 
of his soul; but this bargain was not entirely 
settled until the geiltferacn had returned him 
twelve months' interest by way of discount — his 
usual deuiahd for prompt payment ! His enor- 
mous fortune devolved to two relatives in the 
country^ whilst his kindred in London were, cut 
o:>' from iill [iarticipation in it. The name of Mr. 
Taylor no\V adorns the donation board of th# 
ancicjit church of St. Saviour, in the liorougb* 
He died in 1793. ' 
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Before we proceed to the biographical par- 
ticulars of this extraordinary character, we shall 
indulge in a few preliminary observations on that 
ornament, which formed such a conspicuous 
trait in his person. These, we hope, will* be 
found by the reader to be deficient neither in 
amusement nor instruction. 

The beard was given to man by Nature, and, 
as it is with much plausibility contended, for the 
purpose of being worn, otherwise it wquld not 
have been conferred. Though at present it is 
deemed an unseemly excrescence, it was consi- 
dered by all the nations of antiquity as one of 
the greatest ornaments of the person, and gods, 
as well as mortals, were supposed to be decorated 
with this emblem of wisdom and virility. It was 
fashion that first lopped its honors from the chin; 
fashion, which is always studying either to satisfy 
avidity, or to conceal imperfection. - _ 

. The beard has not been less the sport of fa- 
shion than the different articles of dress. A long 
bushy beard was in great estimation among the 
Greeks and Romans, the most polished naiiong 
in the world. When the Gauls^ who sacked. 
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Borne under Brennus, saw the venerable beards 
of the Boman senators in the Capitol, they were 
struck with such reverential awe (for they wore 
no beards themselves) as for a while suspended 
their fory and slaughter, in order to contem- 
plate the venerable spectacle. Homer never 
mentions the beard of Priam or of Nestor with- 
out respect. At Sparta and in Egypt the beard 
w^ held in such high estimation, that it was 
deemed a mark of wisdom. In later times it 
was the custom of great men ti) swear by their 
beards; and to put three bain, plucked from, 
their chins, upon the wax, when they were go^ 
ing to fix their seal to any deed. 

The longest beard that is mentioned in history, 
was that of the celebrated John Mayo, painter 
to the Emperor Charles V. It is said of him,, 
that though he was very tall, his beard was so 
long, that he could tread upon it ; be was. very 
proud of it, and. had it generally tied up with 
great care, and fastened with a ribbon to a but- 
ton-hole : he used sometimes to untie it^ by di- 
rection of the emperor, who making bim sit 
down to table with him, with 2^ the windo^ 
open, took great de:tght ni seekig the wind blowi 
this long beard in the fnoee qfj)^^ courtiers. The 
reign of Henry IV. of France iwaa the golden, 
age of beards ; then it was th^: tile modes of 
cutting them were as various as ^se at present 
of dressing the hair beards were lapped round,^ 
square, or ending in a. point, sbaped like a.£ui, 
or aa. artichoke-leaf ; but uofiortonately Louis. 



XIII. eomiRg to the thnHie while hb was «till a 
chUdj and consequently^ without a bedrd, the 
honors of the chin were cut off ; and it became 
fashionable to wear only a httle tuft or toupee^ 
at the lower extremity of the centre of the chin^ 
The whiskers, however, were not so easily givea 
up. Count de Bouteville^ tbe most famous duel- 
list of his age, having been condemned to be 
beheaded for a breach of tl>e law against duel- 

^ ]ing^ and finding on the scaffold that the exe- 
cutioner had cut off his hair> and was preparing 
to cut off his whiskers also, which were larg^ and 
well-grown, he could not conceal the sorrow he 
felt at such an indioruitv ; and endeavoring to 
«ave his whiskers, he covered them with his Imndj 
upon which the bishop of Nantes, who wfs on 
the scaiibld to attend him in his last moments> 
said to him—** My child, you must think no 
more of this work! ; why would you wish still to 
think of itf" The Spaniards have a proverb, 
which shews in what estimation they held beards^ 
" Since there is no longer a beard, l;here is no 
longer a soul/* ' 
Jfhe bearded and the shaved chins, have by 

^fbrns been the objects of persecution. In many 
cathedrals of France, the capitulary statutes had 
declared war against the beards -of the preben-' 
daries; or rather it had been suggested, that at- 
tached as the clergy were to their beards, a very 
handsome revenue might be raised from the sale 
of licenses to them to wear beards : it was ne- 
cessary therefore that an edict ahmkl first be 
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published, forbidding the clergy to wear their 
beards. The celebrated Duprat, who was Lord 
Iligli Chancellor of France in the reign of Fran- 
cis I, was the adviser of this measure ; and at 
the persuasion of that king, the Pope published 
bull, by which he enjoined the clergy of France 
to shave their chins ; and authorized the king to 
levy a tax upon such of them as would wish to 
purchase an exemption from the ordonnances of 
the bull. The bishops, and all the possessors of 
fat benefices, soon paid the tax, and sa'ved their 
beards ; but the inferior clergy, not being rich 
enough to purchase the privilege of preserving 
the cQYciing which natuie had given to their 
chins, were obliged to give them up to the 
edge of the razor. While Francis lived, 
they smothered their rage ; but as soon as 
he died, they gave vent to it, and Jet it fall 
upon William Duprat, son to the chancellor* 
That gentleman m as returning triumphant from 
the council of Trent, where he had signalized 
himself by his eloquence, and proceeding to 
Clermont, to take possession of that bishopric^ 
to which he had been nominated by king Uei|(y 
11. The new prelate had one of the finest and 
most bushy beards in the kingdom^ It was on 
Easter Sunday that he chose to make his public 
entry into his church, and celebrate divine aerviiie 
in all the splendor of pontifical pomp ; but to 
his unspeakable astonishment, he found the gate 
of the chancel shut 'Against him ; and through 
tliis^ for it. was of open brass work, he perceived 



threfe dignitaries of the chapter waitiag to re- 
ceive him, but in a manner which h^ did not 
relish : one held in his ban'd a razor, another ^ 
pair of scissors, and the third the book of an* 
cient statutes of the church of Clermont, witb 
finger pointed to two particular words in one oT 
these statutes— Barbis rfisis;*^ whilst the other 
two occasionally brandished the formidable wea»- 
pons, which threatened his lordship with the bst* 
of hi$ beard. In vain did the prelate remoO'^ 
^trate,^ and observe^ that though he were willing 
to confprm to the statutes, the sanctity of the 
$abbath ought not to suffer them to cut off 
his beard on that day, as it would be a servile 
work : the prebendaries were deaf to every thing;. 
9II they said was, be shaved, or stay out." H# 
wa^ as obsti(iate as they ; and cliose rather to re-f- 
fire than give up his beard ; and so much did bf 
take his disappointment to heart, and the neces^ ^ 
sity he saw either of losing hi^ bishopric or lii^ 
beard> that he feU ill, and died soon after. .Du* 
prii^t wa6 not the oiily prelate who was opposed 
l>y bis chapti^r on account of bis beard* Antony 
Caraccio'a waf nominated by the same king 
Henry to the see of Tjoyes, in Champagne;, 
but the chapter refused to receive him^ unless he 
consented to have his chin shaved ; this he re^ 
fmed to do, biu at the sam^ time found meanf 
ivot to lose hi» bishopric V for be had interest, 
enough with the king to obtain from him a man* 
damns to the chapter tp receive hini with his^ 
hmd^ tb» iDwdinBiua bears iMt^ thgt H^th. o£ , 
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November, 1531. Five j-ears after this, John 
de Morvcilliers found himself in a similar predi- 
rtnnent ; the chapter of Orleans, to the bishop- 
ric of which city he had been promoted, would 
not receive him till he should first let the barber 
qualify his chin to appear in the choir according 
to the statutes. He was pennitted, however, by 
the chapter, to be enthroned without being shav- 
ed, because he luckily earned in his pocket a 
mandatory letter from the king, in which it wa« 
•tilted, that the statutes must be dispensed with 
on this occasion, as his majesty intended to em- 
ploy him in embassies in counti:jes where he could 
not appear without a beard. 

In England, at the time of the conquest, the 
upper lips and chins of the barons in the tram 
of Norman William, exhibited a small portion 
of beard, while those of the Anglo-Saxons, who 
opposed them, were more abundantly ornament- 
ed. After the introduction of linen, beards be- 
gan gradually to disappear, but yet we find ves- 
tiges of them in much more modern periods* 
The beard of James I. appears to have "been 
broad and bushy, and his son Charles wore one 
v^ith a narrow point, at the lower part of hik 
chin, and mustachios on his upper lip. The oe^ 
lebratcd Algernon Sydney seems to have worn 
the latter only : but most of the republicans of 
that day cherished their beards in proportion Us 
they polled their heads. 

Matthew llobinson, Baron Rokehy, the only 
peer,, aud^ perhaps^ the only gentiinnai^ in Gte^ 



Briton/ who has, in modern times heen distin- 
gnished by the venerable appendage of a flowing 
beard, was bom about the year 1712^ nearHythe> 
in Kent. His father. Sir Septimus Robinson, 
gentleman-usher to George II, sent his son, at the 
usual age, to Westminster School, from which 
seminary he, in due time, removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Here he remained several 
years, applying to his studies with diligence, and 
acquitting himself with ability. As a proof of 
his progress, he was elected loa fellowslxip, which 
he retained till his death. The taste which he 
acquired for literature in his early yearsj never 
forsook him ; his library was large and well-cho- 
sen, and lie could refer to the contents of iti4 
volumes with wonderful facility. Having com- 
pleted his education, Mr. Robinson went to Aix 
la-Chapelle, a place distinguished for its baths, 
and at that time the resort of people of fashion 
of all nations, where he resided a considerable 
time, indulging himself in every species of 
gaiety. - 

On the death of his father in 17M,he succeeded 
to his estate in East Kent,and lived at his mansion 
there in all the easy affluence, hospitality, and 
splendor, which formerly characterized the Eng-» 
lish gentry. During the winter a portion of his 
time was spent in the capital, and he was aceus- 
tomed to pass a part of the summer at Sand- 
^gate Castle, where he could enjoy sea-baihing> 
to which he was »uich addicted, in great per-* 
fectiqn. • , . t^i *. ' ^ . 



In consequence of his vicinity to Canterbarfi 
and a family connection with that place, he had 
many opportunities of cuhivating an intimacy 
with its principal inhabitants, who, charmed 
with the integrity, ability, and independent prin- 
ciples he manifested, chose him to represent 
them in parliament. A better choice, the elec-^ 
tors could not have made : he continued for a 
long series of years most faithfully to discbarge 
all the important duties annexedyto his situation. 
During the American war, he remonstrated with 
peculiar energy against the measures pursued 
by the administration, and not content with op- 
posing them in the senate, he likewise exerted ' 
the powers of his pen, and produced a pamphlet 
on the subject, pregnant with sound sense, manly 
argument, and liberal sentiment. 

About the conclusion of that unhappy con- 
jBict, Mr. Robinson resigned his parliamentary 
duties. His bodily infirmities probably contri- 
buted to this step. He had from his youth been 
subject to mmch severe illness, and his hearing 
and sight were considerably affected. Impressed 
with the sense of the impropriety of occupying 
a seat in parliament, when he could neither dis- 
charge its duties with fidelity to^^bis constituents- 
Bor with satisfaction to himself, he addressed ft 
ktter to the inhabitants of Canterbury, in which? 
be took an affectionate leave of them ;. and he 
is reported to have said to one of the principal 
citizens^ *^ that they ought to chuse as his sue- 
cesser, a younger and more vigorous nma} aom 



oppo^-thc tricks of future minisiirers/' 

Fi^ this p^r^od led the IW^^^f a i^m^ 
gentleman, and indulged himself in the gratifi- 
cation of those eccentric whims, for which he 
afterwards became so distinguished. He con- 
stantly resided at his seat at Mount-Morris, 
where he lived without ostentation and without 
meanness. He planted, improved, and embel- 
lished. His house was open to all respectable 
strangers, and he was much visited on account 
of the singularity of his manners, and the shrewd- 
ness of his remarks. He was a great friend to 
agriculture, and in him his tenants found a most 
excellent lamHoxd. As to himself, he banished 
deer from his park as an unprofitable luxury, and 
supplied their place with black cattle and sheep, 
of which great numbers were always to be seen 
in his<lomain. For his oddities, those visitors 
who knew him well, made a due allowance, but in 
sfrangers who saw him for the first time, the un- 
couth appearance of his person, and the singula- 
rity of his manners never failed to excite uncom- 
mon sensations. 

It was proba])ly about this time that Mr. Ro- 
binson first permitted his beard to grow. Why 
this singularity was adopted by his lordship, is 
r\ot known ; reasons for such conduct are not 
easily discovered, it bids defiance to conjecture, 
and baflies all sagacity. So much is certain, that 
he was for iriany years remaitable for this appeu- 
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Sage, whose length^ for it reached oeaHy to his 
jMiisty proclaimed it of no recent date. 

Imagining that sea-bathing was good for a 
disease of the intestines with which he was af- 
flicted, he erected a lit tie hut on tlie beach at 
Hythe, about three miles from his own bouse, ^ 
to enjoy its advantagCH. In this medicine, it is, 
however, probable, that he indulged to excess, 
OS he frequently remained in the water until he 
fainted. In his excursions to this place, he was 
accustomed to walk, and was generally accom- 
panied by a carriage, and a favorite servant, who 
got up behind when he was tired. Mr. Robinson, 
with his hat under hisarm, proceeded slowly on 
foot towards Hytlie, and if it happened to rain, 
he would prder his attendants to get into the 
carriage, observing, that they were gaudily 
dressed, and not inured to wet, and might there- 
fore spoil their clothes, and occasion an illness/^ 
Finding the distance too great to walk without 
fatigue, he afterwards constructed a bath conti- 
guous to bis house, which was so contrived, as 
to be rendered tepid by the rays of the sun only. 
The frequency of his ablutions was astonishing ; 
his constitution was at length accustomed to the 
practice, and was materially improved by these 
repeated purifications. 

A gentleman who happened to be in the neighs 
hourhood of Mountmorjis, resolved to procure 
a sight of this extraordinary character, who had 
then succeeded to tb^ title of Lord Rokeby« Oo 



my says he, at die 9«nrait 6( the bill above 
Hytbe> iMbicfh affords amosk dd%htiti] prospect, 
I perceived, a fountain of pure water, ofcver-run- 
ning a bason which had been placed- for it by 
his lordship. I was informed, that there were 
many such on the same road, and that he was 
accustomed to bestow a few half-crown pieces, 
plenty of which he always kept loose in a» side- 
pocket,, on any watei? drinkers he might happen 
to find partaking of his fevorite beverage, which 
he never failed to recommend w ith peculiar force 
and persuasion. On my appioach, I stopped* 
some time to examine the mansion. It is a good 
plain gentleman's seat ; the grounds were abun- 
dantly stocked with black cattle, and I could 
perceive a horse or two on the steps of the prin- 
cipal entrance. After th^ necessary inquiries, I 
was conducted by a servant to a little grove, on 
entejing which, a building with a' glass coteiing 
tbat^ at first sight appeared to be a gveen^house,^ 
presented iisetf. The man who accon>panied me 
opened a little wicket;; and on looking in, I per* 
ceived, immediately unden the glass, a^ bath ^th 
^.current of watery supplied frDmra poiid behind^ 
<Oii approaching the door> twa handsome spa^^ 
niels, with long ear^,t*ppaTently of king Charles's 
breed, advmced, and lik^ faithfal gnardians, 
denied u&aceese;^ till soothed by the well hno#!i ^ 
accents of the domicstio. We thai proceeded^ 
and. gently paaiiog along a wooden 'iloor> sawbis^ 
)ord«hip a^6tcbed^oahii{fa«»a4itb«>fai4heKvefMU 
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He had jgst come out of the w»ter,ahd was'dress* 
' ed in an old blue woollen coat; and pantaloons 
of the same color. The upper part of his head 
was bald, but the hair on his chin, which could 
not be concealed even by the posture he had as- 
sumed, made its appearance between his arms on 
each side. I immediately retired, and waited at 
a little distance until he awoke ; when rising, he 
opened the door, darted through the thicket, 
accompanied by his dogs, and made directly for 
the house, while some workmen employed in 
cutting timber, and whose tongues only I had 
heard before, now made the woods resound 
again with their axes. 

Various oddities were likewise discoverable in 
his dress, which was always plain, and even 
mean ; nor can it be denied, that the hair with 
which the. lower part of his face was so well fur- 
nished, gave something of a squalid appearance 
to his whole person. His manners approached 
to a primitive simplicity^ and though perfectly 
polite, he seemed in every thing to study singu- 
larity. He spoke and acted in a manner pecu- 
liar to himself, at the same time treathig those 
around hinv with frankness and liberahty. His 
diet consisted chiefly of beaf-tea ; wine, and spi-' 
rituous liquors he held in abhorrence. He, in- - 
deed, discouraged nhe cpnsumption of exotics 
of every description, fiom an idea that the pro- 
ductions of our own island are competent to the 
sup{H)rt of its inhabitants. Beef, ,over. which : 
boiling water had been poured, and eaten off a 
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woodea plalter, w^s a favorite dish, on vvhicli he 
frequently regaled. He would not touch tea or 
coffee; for sugar he substituted honey, as he aKvays 
cherished a strong attachment to sweet thingiv 
He abhorred fire, and delighted much in the en- 
joyment of the air, without any other canopy 
than the heavens, and in winter his window* 
wiere generally open. In his youth he was much 
attached to the fair sex, and even in his old age 
he is said to have been a great admirer of female, 
beauty. 

The manner in which he conductedy for it can- 
not with propriety be said, cultivated, his pater- 
nal estate, was another singular trait in the cha* 
racter of his lordship. - The woods and parka 
which surrounded his mansion were suffered to 
vegetate in wild luxuriance. Nature was not, in 
any respect, checked by art, and the animals of 
every class enjoyed the sam^state of perfect free- 
dom, and were seen hounding through his pas<*^ 
tures with uncommon spirit and energ}'* His 
singularities caused many ridiculous stories to be 
circulated concerning him, and among others^ 
that he would not suffer any of his tenants to 
sow barley, because that gi*ain might be con- 
verted into malt, which would pay a tay, and 
tlkus assist in carrying on a war, which he con- 
ceived to be unjust. This alluded to the late war 
with France ; how far it might be true we know^ 
noti but it seems to savor of that consistency 
which be so stricdy maintained in other parti* 
culars. 
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14 LORD RpKEBY. 

Oiv the 10th of October, 1794, Mr. Robin- 
«on succeeded to the title of Lord Hokeby, on 
the death of his uncle Richard Robinson, arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and primate of Ireland. This 
accession of honor, however, produced no alte- 
ration in his sentiments or mode of life: he con- 
tinued to be the same plain, honest man, a cha- 
racter on which he justly prided himself. With 
respect to politics, his conduct through life was 
eminently consistent ; it was principles, and not 
men that he regarded. 

At the general election in 1796, he crossed 
the countjy to Lenham, and- stopping at the 
Checquers Inn, he was there surrounded by the 
country people from all the adjacent parts, who 
took him for a Turk. From that place he pro- 
ceeded to the poll-booth, and gave his vole for 
his old friend, Filmer Honeywood. 

Prince William of Gloucester soon afterwards ' 
passing through Cxmterbury, felt a strong incli- 
nation to pay his lordship a visit ; which being ' 
mentioned at Mountmorris, Lord Rokeby very 
poliiely sent the prince an invitation to dinner. 
On this occasion he presided at a plentiful boards 
and displayed all the hospitality of an old English 
baron. Three courses were served up in a splen- 
did style to his royal highness and suite, and 
the repast concluded with a variety of excellent 
ivines, and in particular Tokay, which had been 
in the cellar half a century. 

At an age when mostmien think only of them- 



selves^ L&i^ Kdb^y pmftd ibikt he mm not in- 
attentive to \\h:M he considered tlie dearest in- 
terests of his country. In 1797^ he published 
an excellent pamphlet, entitled, " An Address 
to the county of Kent, on their petition for re- . 
moving from the councils of his Majesty his- 
present ministers, and for adopting proper means 
to procure a speedy and a happy peace ; toge- 
ther with a postscript concerning the treaty be- 
tween the Emperor of Germany and France,, 
and concerning oiir domestic situation in. time 
to come." His reply to a letter addressed to him 
by Lord Castlcreagh, w as likewi.^e a production 
that would have done honor to a man who had 
not passed his grand climacteric. 

The family of Lord Rokeby has, indeed, been' 
distinguished for a literary turn. It was a rela- 
tive of his who wrote the celebrated treatise on 
gavel-kind. His eldest sister, the late Mrs,^^ 
Montague, successfully defended the memory 
and genius of Shakespeare against Voltaire : the 
younger, Mrs. Scott, wtio died in 1795, wrote 
'several novels, some of which attained considc;r 
rable reputation : and bis nephew, Matthew 
Montague, is not wholly unknown in the worW 
of letters. 

From what has been already said, it appears 
that, independent of his beard. Lord Rokeby 
was a very singular character. Hp lived a con- 
siderable portion of his Hfe in water, tempered 
by the rays of the sun, and travelled on foot at 
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m age when people of his rank and fortune al- 
unys indulge in u carriage. In the midst of a 
iiixurioiis age he was abstemious both in eating 
and drinking, and attained to length of life 
w ithout having recourse to the aid of medicine, 
and indeed wiili an utter contempt for the prac- 
titioners of physic. 'I'liis he carried to such a 
length, that it is related, when a paroxysm was 
cx{)ected to come on, his lor(lsbi[) told his ne- 
pliew that if he staid he was welcome ; but if, 
out of a false humanity, he should, call in medi- 
cal assistance, and it slundcl Jiccidentally happen 
tliat he was not killed hy the doctor, he hoped 
he should have sutHcient use of hij* hands and 
senses left to make a new will, and to disinherit 
him. 

With all his eccentricities, however, Lord 
liokeby possessed virtueg by which his defecu 
were abundantly over-balanced, and among 
these not the least distinguished excellence, wat 
his ardent and unabated love of freedom. Ini- 
mical to measures which, in his o[)inion, en- 
croached on the liberties of mankind, he never 
ceased to raise his voice against every species of 
oppression. Independent in his own views and 
manners, he spoke his mind freely on all occa- 
sions, and t?b^s drew, even from his enemies, 
expressions of admiration. Intent on the diflu- 
slon of happiness, he uniformly studied, though 
in his own peculiar manner, live welfare antd 
prosperity his country. 
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This truly patriotic and \eneraWe nobleman 
expired at his seat in Kent, in the month ojt 
December, 1800, in the eighty-eighth year c£ 
his age. 



ELIZABETH WOODCOCK^ 

THE human frame affords, in various points 
view, a most astonishing subject of reflection* 
How often ^o we not hear, for example, ofcir j 
cumstance& the most trivial and insignificant^ 
leading to the extinction of life, and yet how 
many instances are there riot upon record of per 
sons surviving hardships and sudierings of such 
violence and dursi^ion, as human nature appears 
utterly incapable of enduring ! Among the latter 
the following history is not one of the least re- 
markable. ^ V 
Elizabeth Woodcock was the wifp of a farm^ 
ai Impington, nfear Cambridge.' On, Saturday, 
the 2nd of February, I799> she went on horse 
back to attend the market at the latter place, 
Reiurning home in the evening, between the 
^qoi^ of 8ix and ve^mp the had pioeeedeff as fer 
pa within half a mile of her own liou^^c, wlK-a 
h6T horse started at a sudden light, which m mpr 

^ Iplb^Qfl&fiRW^JiPl V&mual at th«l^9|Wl% 
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year. She was herself struck with the light, and 
exclaimed, Good God! what can this -be!' — 
The night was very stormy and inclemeDt"; a 
Llcak wind blowing boisterously from the north- 
cast. A great quantity of snow had fallen dur- 
ing the day, but the surface of the ground was 
not uniformly covered by it. Many of the deep- 
est ditches were filled, while it was but thinly 
spread over the open fields. In the roads and 
Janes, and many inclosed situations it had accu- 
mulated to a considerable depth ; not so much^ 
indeed, as to reader the ways impassable^ but 
sufficient to retard the progress of the traveller. 
The dangcl-s resulting from these Girci2mstance& 
may easily be conceived. 

The horse, on starting, ran backward : he ap^ 
proached the brink of a ditch, which Mrs., 
Woodcock recollected, and fearing lest the ani- 
3nal should plunge into it in his fright^ she pru- 
dently dismounted with the utmost expeditiom. 
She resolved to lead the horse heme on foot;, 
but he again started, and broke from her. She 
repeated her attempt to seize the bridle, l^it 

- the horse, still under the impression of fear, slid- 
denly turned out the road, and directed bis 
course to the right, over the common field. She. 
immediately followed, in the hope of overtaking 
him^, but unfortunately lost one of her shoes ia 

't)bte SHOW. Although fatigued with, her exertions^ 
a^nd impeded in the pursuit by a heavy basket,, 
containing several articles of dpmestig consuiojEf^ 
5, 
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tion, which she had. brought from market, she 
still persisted^ and following him through afl 
opening> in a hedge^ she overtook him, at 
the distance of about a quarter of a raile from 
the place where she alighted. Taking hold of 
the bridle, ^le once more endeavored to lead 
him home, but had not retraced her steps farther 
than a thicket contiguous to the above-mentioned 
hedge, when she found herself so much exhaust* 
^d, ,aod her hands and feet, particularly her left 
-foot, which was without a shoe, so exceedingly 
beiiumbed, that she was incapable of proceeding 
iarther. In this state she sat down upoa the 
ground, and letting go the bridle, said to the 
horse, calling him by his name : " Tinker, I am 
too much tired to go any farther, you must go 
home without me and exclaimed : " Lord have 
mercy upoii me ! what will become of mei" 

The horse, as if tinderstanding the word«^ of 
bis mistress^ accordingly went home. His ar- 
rival consequently alarmed the husband of the 
unfortunate woman ; who, accompanied b/eno« 
ther person, set off with a lantern in quest of ber> 
and went quite to Oambridge, where he couUJ< 
obtain no other inlelligeoce tbaii that she had 
kft the inn at six o'clock that evening. They 
again explored the road the -same night, and for. 
four succeeding days with no better success, and. 
eyen. searched the huts of the gyj^sie^ ia that 
neighborhood, suspecting that slm might ba?^~ 
lieen robbed and murdered by tbo(»e people. ^ 

TSae^omd nkeie the foor woimo, wa^-lcft. 
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was on a level with the common field. She wM 
well acquainted with its situation, as well as witb 
its distance from, and Uaring with respect to 
her own house. At this time there was but n 
small quantity of snow drifted near her, but k 
accumulated witii such rapidity, that, at eight 
o'clock, which she knew by the ringing of Ches- 
^ terton bell, she was compietel}^ in,closed by it. 
The depth of the snow in which she was enve- 
loped was about six feet, and over her head be- 
tween two and three. She was now incapable 
of making any efl'ectual attempt to disengage 
herself, and the coid was so intense, that her 
clothes were frozea stiff. Resigning herself, 
therefore, with calmness to her melancholy si- 
tuation^ she awaited the dawn of the succeeding^ 
day. 

In this uncomfortable state she passed the first 
night of her captivity, during which she slept ^ 
very little. Early the next morning she distinctly 
beard the ringing of a bell at one of the neigh- 
boring Villages. Her mind was now engaged 
with the thoughts of her preservation, and em- 
ployed itself in devising expedients to attract the 
notice of any person passing near the place, so 
as to lead to a discovery of her situation. She 

-observed before her a circular aperture in the 
snow, about two feet in length, and six inches 
in diameter^ running obltqi ely upwards through 
the mass., Breaking off a branch of the bush 
which was close to her, she thrnsr her h^ndke&« 

^«hJQ^. witl^ its assistances through the bole^ and 
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hoDg it as a signal of distress^ on a twigtliat rer 
mained uncovered. At the same time she rer 
collected that the change of the. moon was ai 
hand ; and haying aii almanack in her pockets 
she took it out, but not without great difficulty, 
for the purpose of consulting it, and found that 
there would be a new moon on the next day, 
February the 4th. The difficulty whieh she 
found in taking the almanack from her pocket> 
proceeded, in a great measure, from the stiffness 
of her clothes ; but the trouble was compensated 
by the consolation w hich the prospect of a speedy 
change in her favor afforded. 

The extremity of the hole was closed, on the 
first morning of her imprisonment, with a thin 
covering of snow or ice, which easily transmit- 
ted the light. This she broke when she put out 
her handkerchief, and in consequence of the ad- 
mission of the external air, she found herself 
"Very cold. The second morning it was agai» 
closed in a similar manner, and thus contmueil 
till the third day, after which it remained open. 
She perfectly distinguished the changes of day 
and night, heard sevenU times the bells of her own 
«nd some of the reighboring villages, particu- 
larly that of Chesterton, which, in the winter 
season, rings every night at eight o'clock, and 
at four in the morning ; and is two miles distant 
from the place where she sat. 
• Her ftlteittiM ims fi«queiUly fouaed byiti* 
ioijnd of carriages upon the road| and the criiai 
af ^iiii^b, iudi ftp the bleatio^ ef alie€|i «ii . 
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the barking of dogs. She one day overheard a 
conversation between two gypsies,, relative to an 
ass they had lost. Having a snuff-box in tier 
pocket, she puFled it out, and took two pinches 
of snuff, but received so little gratification from 
the indulgence, that she never repeated it. It 
might be supposed that the irritation occasioned 
by the snuff would have been peculiarly gratefub 
and that being deprived of all other comforts, 
she would have solaced herself with those which 
the box afforded till its contents were exhausted. 
Probably, however, the cold she endured might 
have deadened her powers of sensation to such a 
degree that the snuff was no longer capable of 
communicating any stimulus. 

Finding that her left hand began to swell. Ml 
consequence of her reclining, for a considerable 
time, on that arm, she took two rings from her 
finger, and put them, together with the money 
she had in a small box, conceiving that, in case 
of her death, tiiey would be less liable to be over* 
looked by any person by whom she might he 
discovered. She frequently shouted with all her 
force, in the hope of being heard by any who 
chaticed to pass that way. She particularly eiv- 
deavored to attract the attention of the gypsies, 
who passed nearer to her than any other persons^ 
but they perceived no sound proceeding from her 
snow-formed cavern. \ 

She had been entombed nearly a week, when 
on. the Friday after the commencement of her 
f^tsfortunes, a thaw took place. She now fek 
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«xtreiue]y faint, and languid. Till thU time slie 
/had not had any sleep^ and she subsisted during 
the whole period of her confinement on the snow^ 
which she ate. In consequence of the thaw, her 
clothes now were soak«d through ; the aperture 
already described, became considerably enlarged, 
and tempted her to make an effort for her re- 
lease. It was, however, in vain: her strength 
was too much impaired, and her feet and legs ' 
were perfectly useless. She now, for the first 
time, began to despair of deliverance from' this 
forlorn situation : her sufferings increased ; she 
sat with one of her hands spread over her face, 
and fetched profound sighs; her breath was shoit 
and difficult, and the symptoms of approaching 
dissolution became Jjourly more alarming. Such 
was her sitijation, when the precaution she had 
taken on her first being immured in this dreary 
abode, led to her discovery. 

On Sunday, February the 10th, a young Car* 
mer, named Joseph Muncey, returning home 
from Cambridge, about noon, crossed over the 
open field, and passed very near the place of 
Mrs. Woodcock's imprisonment. His eye was 
.attracted by a colored handkerclsef, suspended 
from the twigs ; he walked op to the place, and 
perceived an aperture in the snow. It Was this 
aperture that led to the wretched prisoner's apart- 
ment, which was sufficiently large to afford het/ 
room to move herself three or four inches in any- 
direction, but not to stand upright, being oai^^ 
about three feet and a half in height, and dvir; 
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in the broadest part. He heard a doiind issue 
from it, similar to that of a person breathing with 
difficulty. He looked in, and beheld a female 
figure, whom he immediately recognized to be 
the very person who had been so long missing. 
Without speaking to her, he ran and communi- 
cated the discovery he had made to another young 
farmer and a shepherd, w ho were at a little dis- 
tance. Scarcely able to credit his report, they 
repaired with him to the spot. The shepherd 
called out : Are you there, Elizabeth Wood- 
cock ?" "on^ which she called hiqi by his name, 
saying in a faint and feeble accent : " I know 
your voice ; for God's sake help me out of this 
place." 

The utmost efforts were immediately made to 
comply with her request. Tl^e shepherd cleared 
a way through the snow till he was able to reach 
her ; she eagerly grasped his hand, imploring 
him not to leave her. I have been here a long 
time,** observed she. Yes," answered the 
man, " ever since Saturday." — " Aye, Saturday 
week," she replied, I have heard the bells go 
two Sundays for church." This observation 
proved how perfectly she was apprized of the du- 
ration of her confinement. 

During this conversation with the shepherd, 
the other two had hastened to the village to con- 
vey the information to her husband, and to pro- 
cure proper means for conveying her home. They 
soon returned, accompanied by Mr. Woodcock, 
md soma of the neig1;ibors, bringing with them 
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a .chai$e-cart> blankets, and refreshment. Hav- 
ing cleared the snow a little more away, one o£ 
the party went up to her, and, at her request, 
gave her a piece of biscuit and a small quantity 
of brandy, by which she found herself conside-? 
ruble refreshed. When he took her up, to put 
her into the chaise, the stocking of the left leg, 
adhering to the ground, came off. Though 
he moved her with the utmost caution, she faint- 
ed in his arms. Nature was greatly exhausted; 
and the motion, together with \he impression 
made by the sight of her husband and neighbors 
was too much for her strength and spirits. She 
however, soon came to herself again, and being 
gently placed in the carriage, and covered with 
the blankets, was conveyed without delay, to 
her own house. 

Qn Iier arrival there she was imnjediately put 
to bed ; her hands and arms w^re sodden, but 
not very cold, . though her legs and feet were. 
The latter, indeed, were, in a great measure, 
mortified. Mr. Okes, the surgeon, who attended 
her, found that the frost had extended its vio- 
lent effects from the end of the toes to the mid- 
dle of the instep, including more than an inch 
above the heels, and all the bottom of theJeet, 
which were mortified, so that medical applica-r 
tions were incapable of restoring them. All the 
4oes were removed, and t integuments from the 
bottom of one foot, but piece at the heel was 
so Iqng before it lo f that the os calcic 

and tendo J chillis \ . . 
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By the middle of ^pril the sores began to di- 
minish; her appetite was tolerably good, and 
her general health improving; but with all these 
favorable circumstances, she felt extremely un- 
comfortable. Her prospect, it is true, was very 
discouraging. Tlipugh her life was saved, yet 
the mutilated state in which her sufferings had 
left her, without even a chance of being ever 
able to sittend to the duties of her family, was 
worse than death itself. It is not improbable 
that this consideration preyed upon her spirits, 
and contributed to abridge her life, for her health 
began again to decline, and she closed a linger- 
ing existence on the 13th of July, J799' 
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PKRIIAPS no period ever proc]^ced a more 
singul ir character than Blssct ; though in the 
age of apathy in which he lived, his merit was 
but little rewarded. At any former ara of time, 
the man who could assume a command over the 
dumb creation, and make them act with a doci- 
lity which far exceeded mere brutal instinct, 
would have been looked upon as possessed of su- 
pernatural powers, according to the pagan no- 
tions ; or would have been burned as a wizard, 
according to the christian systeqi. 
Bisset was bom at Perth, in Scotland, about 



the year 172 J / He had one or two brothers bred 
to the watcl>-making business^ who settled iu 
Ireland^ but having himself served a regular 
time to a shoe-maker, and being a remarkably 
good hand at what is called women's ^ork, he 
went to London, where he married _a woman 
who brought him some property, turned broker, 
and continued to accumulate money, until the 
notion of teaching quadrupeds attracted his at- 
tention in the year 1739. Reading an account 
of a remarkable horse shewn at the fair of St. 
Germain's, curiosity led him to try his skill on a 
horse and a dog which he bought in London, and 
he succeeded beyond all expectation. Two mon- 
kies were the next pupils he took in hand ; one 
of these he taught to dance and tumble on the 
rope, whilst the other held a candle with ono 
paw for his eompamon, »hd with the other 
played a barrel organ. Tbese. antio artimils he 
also instructed to play ^ereml fancilul tricks^ 
such as drinking to the company, 'riding ami 
tumbhng upon the horse's biiukj tiiid goiu^ 
through seV^;ral regular dances with the dir^* 

Being a man of isin^=eaned pau{?nce, thre^ 
young cats were the next objeiJis of his tuition* 
He taught those domestic tigers, to strik* tbeiT) 
paws in such directions on the dulcimer, as tcjT 
produce several tunesj havia^ mujii^^book^ b^ 
fore them, and squalling at the same time iri dif- 
ferent keys or tones, first, second, and third, by 
way of concert. In such a city as London, these 
fents could not fail of making, some noise > hin 
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house was every day croiidetl, arid great inter- 
ruption given to his business. 

Among the rest, he was visited by an exhibitor 
of wonders Pindibeck, brother to the Httlc 
gentleman, whose elegant trifling in the toy-way 
has I e(»n well known to attract the attention of 
royalty. Tliis gentleman advised him to a public 
exhibition of his animals at the Haymarket, and 
e ven promised, on rerciving a moiety, to be 
eonccrncd in the exhibition. Bisset agreed, but 
tlie dry before the prrfonnanee. Pinchbeck de- 
< linc(l,,and tlie other wai^ left to act for himself. 
The well known Cat's Opera was advertised in 
tiie Haymarket : the horse, the ^og, the mon- 
keys, und the cats, went through their several 
parts with uncommon applause, to crowded 
houses : and in a few days Hissct found himself 
])os.sessed of nearly a thousand pounds to reward 
his ingenuity. 

'J'his success excited a desire of extending 
his dominion over other animals, including even 
the feathered kind. He procured a leveret, and 
reared it to beat several marches on the drum 
with its hind-legs, until it became a good stout 
liare. This creature, which is always set down 
as the most timid, he declared to be «is mischiev- 
ous and bold an Animal, to the extent of its 
power, as any with which he was acquainted. 
He taught canary-birds, liimets, and sparrows, 
. to spell the name of any person in company, to 
distinguish the hour and minute of time, and 
play many other surprismg tricks ; he trained 
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§ix turkey-cocks to . go through a regular coun- 
try-dance : but in doing this he confessed he 
adopted the eastern method, by which camels 
are made to dance, by heating the floor. In the 
course of six months teaching, he made a turtle 
fetch and carry like a dog; and having chalked 
the floor, and blackened its claws, could direct 
it to trace out any given name of the company. 
It is not, however, to be imagined, that the very 
great time he employed in teaching those different 
creatures, could ever radke him a return for the 
neglect of his industry. He found himself con- 
strained, in the course of a few years, to make 
an itinerant exhibition of part of his collection^ 
and to sell some other animals belonging to it. 

In tlie year 1775, he exhibited his animals in, 
Dublin, to the very great astonishment of thou- 
sands; after which he took the north-west circuit 
of ' the kingdom, and settled at length at Belfast^ 
where he established himself in a public-house, 
determined to have nothing more to do with. any 
but the rational part of animated nature. 

But the habits and amusements of life cannot 
be all at once abandoned. He trained' a dog 
and a cat to go through many amazing performr 
ances. His confidence even led him to try exjier 
riments on a gold-fish, which he did not despair* 
of making perfectly tractable. But some tioijf ' 
afterwards, a doubt- being started to Mili^ifiEi^ i 
ther the obstinacy of a pig could be conquered^ 
his usual patient fortitude was practised to try 
the experiment. He bought ^ black sucking 
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pig in the market of Belfast for three shillings, 
and trained it to lie under the stool 'on which he 
sat at his work. At ' various intervals, "during 
six or seven months, he tried in vain to bring 
the young boar to his purpose v and despairing 
of every kind of success, he was "on the point 
of giving it away, when it struck him to adopt 
a new mode of teaching ; in consequence of 
which, in the course of sixteen months, he made 
an animal, supposed the most obstinate a,nd per- 
verse in nature, to become the most tractable 
and docile. 

In August, 1783, he once more turned itine* 
^^■ant, and took his learned pig to Dublin, where 
it was first shewn for two or three nights at Ra- 
nelagh. It was not only under full command, 
but appeared as pliant and good-natured as a 
spaniel. When the weather made it necessary 
that he should remove to the^ity, he obtained 
permission of the chief magistrate, and adver- 
tised the pig for exhibition in Dame-street. It 
' was seen two or three days by many persons of 
condition, to spell, without any apparent direc- 
tion, the name or names of those in company^ 
to cast up accounts, and to point out even the 
words thought of by persons present; to tell ex- 
actly tlie hour, minutes, and seconds ; to point 
out the married and unmarried ; to- kneel,' and 
make his obeisance to the company, with many 
other tricks no less wonderful and extraordinary, 
Bisset was thus in a fair way of bringing hisf 
pig to a good market/' when a man, whose ig^ 
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norance and iDsglence disgraced authbrit^^ broke 
into the room ; with that brutality which the 
idea of power gives, (what Shakespeare calls) a 
pelting petty officer/' he assaulted the unof- 
fending man, broke and destroyed every thing 
by which the performance was directed, and 
drew his sword to kill the swine, which might 
justly have been called a hdlf-reasoning, instead 
of a grovelling animal, that in the practice of 
good manners, w^s at least the superior of the 
assailant. The injured Bisset pleaded, without 
any avail, the permission he obtained from 
the chief magistrate ; he was threatened to be 
dragged to prison, if he was found any more of- 
fending in the same manner. The agitation of 
mind he experienced on this occasion, threw him 
into a fit of illness from which he never recover- 
ed ; and he died not long after at Chester, on 
his way to London; 



♦ SARAH BISHO?." 

That the impulse to solitude sometimes acts 
with irresistible power over the human mihdj^ 
and causes man to estiange himself entirely from 
the society of his fellow-creatures, is proved by 
numerous instances both in ancient and modem 
times. These instances are, however, almost en- 
tirely confined to one sex. Various causes, both 
physicej and moral, concut: to.ei^cite in mea a 
• 5 • 
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frequent inclination to retirement ; while othera 
of a contrary naturcproduce^ in the female mind, 
contrary effects. Among the many examples of 
total geclusion which are upon record, there are 
, very few of women who have submitted to its pri- 
vations. To find one of the fair sex immured 
in a cave, remote from all human society, may 
justly be considered as a circumstance not a lit- 
tle remarkable. Acquainted with all their deli* 
cacy of body, their natural timidity of mind, and 
their inordinate love of seeing, and being seen, 
we cannot withhold our astonishment when we find 
one of them forsaking all human society for the 
dreary haunts of savage beasts, and the account 
appears almost too romantic to obtain belief. The 
following narrative furnishes an example of a 
singular female charactei* of this description, now 
residing in the neighbourhood of Salem, in 
Duchess county, in the AmeMcan State of New 
York. 

Sarah Bishop was n young lady of considera- 
ble beauty, a competent share of me^l endow- 
ments and education ; she possessed ainandsome 
fortune, but was of a tender and delic.ite consti- 
tution, enjoyed but a precarious state of health, 
amd could scarcely.be comfortable without con- 
stant recourse to medicine and careful attendance* 
She was often heard to say that »he had'no dri?ad 
of any animal on earth but man. Disgusted 
with her fellow-creatures, she withdrew from all 
human society, and at the age of about twenty- 
veven^ in the bloom of^lifc; resorted to tb« mouur 
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tmns which divide Salem from North Salem : 
where she has spent her days to the pi;esent 
time, in a cave, or rather cleft of the rock, 
withdrawn from . the society of every living 
being. 

As the traveller passes the southern and most 
elevated ridge of the mountain, and begins to 
descend the southern steep, he comes to a per- 
pendicular descent of rock of about ten feet, • 
in the front of which is this caver At the foot 
of the rock is a gentle descent of rich and fer- 
tile ground ; extending about ten rods, when i^ 
abruptly fontts a frightful precipice, descending 
about half a mile to the pond, known by the 
name of Long Pond. 

Oft the right and left of this fertile grpund, 
tlie mountain rises in cliffs, and almost encloses 
it, being a square of about half an acre. lu 
the front of the rc^bk on tlje north, where the 
ca^re is, and level with the ground, there np 
pears to be a large fragment, of the size of 
about two ^thorns, thrown out of the rock by 
some unknown convulsion of nature, lying in 
front of the cavity whence it was rent, partly 
inclosing the ihouth, and forming a room of the 
s?.me dimensions with the mcTss itself : the. rock 
is- left entire above, and forms the roof of this 
humble rfansion. ^ 

This cavity is the habitation of this female her- 
mit, and here she has spent twenty-three of her 
best years, self-secluded from all human society, 
Shekeepsno domesticated aaiimal, noteven afowl. 
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a cat, or a dog. H^r little plantation, consisting 
of half an acre, is cleared of wood, and reduced 
to grass, but she makes little use of it, excepting 
that she has^ raised a few peach trees on it, and 
plants yearly a few hills of beans, cucumbers, 
and potatoes. The whole plot is surrounded 
with grape-vines of luxuriant growth, which" 
overspread all the surrounding wood, and pro- 
duce grapes in the greatest abundance. On the 
opposite side of the cave is a fine spring of ex- 
cellent water, which issues from the side of the 
mountain, and loses itself in this little place. 

At this fountain," says a traveller who went 
purposely to visit this spot, in November, 1804, 
we found the wonderful woman, whose ap- 
pearance it is rather difficult to describe; indeed, 
like nature in its first state, she was without form, 
that is, she appeared in no form or position I 
had ever seen before ; her dress appeared little 
else but one confused and shapeless mass of rags, 
patched together without any order, obscuring 
all appearance of human shape, exQj^ting her 
head, wich was clothed with a luxuriahcy of 
lank grey hair, depending on every side just as 
nature and time had formed it, without any kind 
of artificial covering or ornament whatever. 

When she had discovered our approach^ 
her manner resembled that of any wild and ti- 
mid aniji^al. She started, hastened with the ut- 
most precipitation to her cave, in which she 
took refuge, and barricaded the entrance with 
old shells, which she pulled from the decaye.d 
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trees. To this butnble mansion we approached, 
and after some conversation^ with her^ obtained 
permission to remove the pallisades and look in ; 
for we were not able to enter, the room being 
only large enough to accommodate a single per- 
son. We conversed with her a considerable 
time, found her to be of a sound mind^ a reli- 
gious turn of thought, and entirely happy and 
contented with her situation ; of this she has 
given repeated demonstration to others^ who have 
in vain solicited her to quit this dreary abode. 
We saw no utensil, either for labor or cookery, 
except an old pewter bason, and. a gourd-shell; 
no bed but the solid rock, unless it were a few 
old rags, scattered hert^ and there upon it ; no 
bed-clothes of any kind ; nor the least appearance 
of any sort of food, and no fire. 

" She had, indeed, a place in one corner of 
her cell, where she kindles a fire at times, but it 
does not appear that any fire has been kindled 
there this year, (1804). To confirm this, opi- 
nion, a gentleman say€, that he passed her cell 
five or six days after a great fall of snow in the 
beginning of March last, that she had no fire 
then, and had liot been out of her cave sin<fl| 
the snow had fallen. How sh^ subsists during" 
the severe season, is yet a mystery. She says 
she eats but little flesh of any kind, and it is dif-7 
ficult to imagine how she is supported through 
the winter season. In the summer she subsists 
on the berries, nuts, and roots, which the moun- 
tains afford. It may be, that she secretes her 
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winter store in sotaie other fissure in the rock, 
more convenient for that purpose, than the cell 
she inhabits. . 

She keeps a Bible with her, and says she 
takes much satisfaction, and spends much time 
in reading and meditating on its pages. It may 
be, this woman is a sincere worshipper of God ; 
if so, she is yet more rich, wise, and happy, than 
thousands in affluence and honor, who behold 
her with astonishment and scorn. At any rate, 
from this humble, yet astonishing page of human 
nature, we read a most interesting lecture on the 
human heart. It was the peculiar state of this 
woman's heart which impelled her to forsake the 
society of mankind, and led her to this solitary 
mansion. The human heart, under the impulse 
of any. particular propensity, will seek happiness 
in solitude, dishonor, deformity, and death it- 
self, while its antipathies, on the contrary, csiu 
embitter a paradise of joy." 
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The following pages afford a striking illustra-. 
lion of the remarks of Dryden, who objsgrveg^ 
that^ . , ^ . . 



Content i* wealth, the riches of the niindj 
And happy he who can that treasure find ; 
But the base miser starves amid his store. 
Broods o*er bis gold, and griping still for morf, 
&ts sadly piajog, and believes hfl ff^Hf ti H 



IXaniel Dancer, oi>e of the ifiul,^^iiuurk«.4, 
ble instances of the i^saiiabl^ ifaiisl^ jjtlli^it^ 
corded in the history of human natore, was bom 
ia the year 4716, on Parrow-'WeaJd Commpnju 
near Hafrow,^ in Midi^iiMiik *;ttt«^ ftnter^ ^\y^ 
possessed cons i do ruble propcrtV j harf fom- < h:!-* 
dren, three sons aad owe^ d&u^titej, c^f \vliy;a 
Daniel was tl» #M#ife ^ Jgt fWlifc , HatJioi dll^ 
tingiiished for any pourtisiflAr passion or propen- 
sity, and it was not yU^^^tvcceetk^ to thc far-^ 
tune which deldf»^ W-h^ of hit. 

father, that be rTunufi'.strf] (he isiortlinuic ['..ne of 
money, which r^uciej'4id hiin miseiable fjudiig: thfii^ 
reniainder of jfj^fivtei;* ^dwi^^ 

tOL. I. — I40«*4k b 
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tion exactly corresponderl with hie own, conti- 
nued to reMde with him till liis death. 

The fare of tluH saving couple was invariably 
the same. They u.^ed constantly on a Smirlay to 
boil a sticking of heef, with tburtet ri haul dum- 
plings, and this was to la»t ilutin;^ die v\iioic 
week. No consideration could induce tlicm to 
alter this arrangc»ru'nt, exc4 |)iing it wcic a cir- 
etimstunce like the following. Mr. Dancer vyalk- 
>ng out one morning, found on the common a 
sheep, which had apparently died of diycwsc. He 
instantly seized'the precious present which fortune 
liad thrown in his way, carried home the carcase, 
Hkinned it, and cut it up; after which his sister 
made it into pies. Whether Mr. Dancer was 
delighted at thus living at a small expence, or at 
the change of diet they afforded, he expressed 
a great partiality for these pies, and was ex- 
tremely frugal of them while they lasted. 

Had not Miss Dancer lived in an enlightened 
n^e, she would most certainly have run the risk 
m incurring the penalties inflicted on those un- 
happy wretches accused of witchcraft ; so per- 
fectly did her appearance agree with the ideas at- 
inched to a witch. She seldi^ni stirred out of 
her miserable hut, except when alarmed by the 
erics of huntsmen and hounds : on such occa- 
si,ons she used, to sally forth, armed with a pitch- 
fork, with which she endeavored to repel the 
progress of these intruders on her brothers 
grounds; an^d her appearance was rather that 



of a moving mass of rags^ than of a; human 
being. . 

During her last illness^ her brother was fre*, 
quently requested to procure medical assistance 
for her. His reply was, Why should I waste 
my money, in wickedly endeavoring to counter- 
act the will of Providence? If the old girl'^ time 
Is come, the nostrums of ail the quacks in Chris- 
tendom cannot save her: and she may as well 
die now as at any future period." Of lawyers 
and- physicians he entertained a very onfavorubl^; 
opinion. I Sooner than have any connection with 
a lawyer, he said, he would deal with the devil ; 
and to use his own expression, " All the gentle- 
men of the faculty are medical tinkers, who, in 
endeavoring to patch j^po^ie bjiemisb in the hu- 
man frame, never fail to make ten.^ He thought 
bellows-makers, undertakers, and trunk-maker^ 
very extravagant fellows, on account of their 
great waste of nails, which profusion he thoughH 
unnecessiny* 

The only food he offered hi:* sister during her 
tndispiMitioti'ipai bur usual allowtiaQe cold 
dumpling and stickinsf of beef, itecQmpaill^ . 
with the^ail'ecUouale declaraiioaj l^jpajt if iho.^^ 
not like it, she niight go without* Th^ ktxulii^ 
of Lady IVmpt'-t ami (^i piijiii Ilobiics, uljoin^ 
herited the ^hole of Air, Uaticers iuj tune, made 
ample ««n€nds &r her bf other's inhuman iiy, uud 
soothed licr dying motnents. In coussideration 
ofiier tender titiiis, Mh^ haucvt intcndtxi to Ijavt* 
loft Lady Tempejit the pro^iany ahc ^m^ho&sed^ tm 
I. i • * ^ 
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the amount of fiG(X)l. She^ iKywever, expired 

before she signed her will, which she had di- 
rected to be made, on which her two other bro- 
thers who were equally celebrated for parsimony, 
put in their claim for a share of her fortune. 
To this proposal Daniel refused to accede, and a 
law-suit ensued ; the result wus, that he recovei*- 
ed 10401. of his sister's property, as the price of 
her board for thirty years, at 30l. per annum, 
and lOOl. for the two last years, in which he de- 
clared she had done nothing but eat and lie in 
bed. What remained after these deductioni 
was equally divided among the three brothers. 

On the death of his sister, finding himself 
lonesome, he hired a man for his companion, 
who was a prop^ counterpart of himself. Thii 
servant, Grifli^ths, had, by severe pardimony, 
contrived .to accumulate 5001. out of wages which 
bad never exceeded lOl. per annum. At the 
time be hired with Mr. Bancer, be was about 
sixty years of age, and his wages were eighteen*' 
pence per week. He assisted his master in pick- 
ing up bones, 8cc. accordingly, when tliey went 
out, they took different roads for the same pur- 
{K)se; but Griffiths havinpr a taste for strotig beer 
would tipple a little, which was the cause of 
much altercation at night, when he returned 
home to his master. 

From a principle of rigid economy, Mr. 
Dancer rarely washed his hands and face ; 
^nd when he did, it was always without the as- 
sistance of cither soap or towel. Dispensing 



with those articles of expensive luxury, he used^ 
when the sun shone, to repair to a neighboring 
pool, and after washing himself with sand, he 
would lie on' his back in the sun to dry himself. 
His tattered garments, which were scarc€!ly suffi- 
cient to cover his nakedness, were kept to^etber 
by a strong hay-band, which he fastefied rounil 
his body. His stocking^ were so patched, tknt^M 
not a vestige of tbe original could be perceive^i^tfj^ 
and in cold and dirty weather he wound about 
his legs ropes of hay, so that his u hole Sgofe 
presented the most striking picture ^US^^^^/j^ 
can possibly be conceived. 

At one period of his life, he used annually ta 
purchase two shirts, but for several years pre- 
ceding bis death, be allowed himself only ene* 
This he bought at some old cWthes shop, and 
seldom exceeded half-a-crown in price. After 
coming into his possession, it never underwent 
the operations of washing or mending, nor did. 
he ever change it till it dropped from his back 
in rags. In making one of these purchases^ he 
was involved in aa aiftdr which gav€ him no 
small trouble and uneasiness^ Being desired bf 
the mistress of a shop, to which he 'went to purs^ 
chase an old shirt, to mention his price, he tolJL 
her, as much under three shillings as possible.'^ 
A shirt was accordingly^ produced^ for which^ 
after bargaining a long time. Dancer, as he de-* 
clared, agreed to give two shillings and nine-^ 
pence. He gavelSie woman three shillings, and 
v^itfid for the tbaoge, but to hi» mpitificatioo. 
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and stirprize, she refused to give any, positively 
asserting, that he had agreed to take the shirt at 
the price she had received. Remonstrances were 
Vain, and to suffer such a diminution of his pro- 
perty without endeavoring to obtain redress, he 
regarded as criminal. He therefore summoned 
the woman to a court of conscience, and to sup- 
port his claim made two journies to town ; but 
lifter a full iiearinii^, the poor man was not only 
nonsuited but, obliged to pay the costs of the 
court, to the enormous amount of five shillings. 
To add to his vexation, his two journies had put 
him to the additional expence of three-pence 
more : for it can scarcely be supposed that a 
man of his age and weallh could travel on foot 
fifteen miles, and back again on the same day, 
without the extraordinary indulgence of a pen- 
jiy-worth of bread and cheese, and a half-penny- 
\\orth of small beer. At this time Mr. Dancer 
Was in the possession of properly to the amount 
of 30001. a year ! 

When4iis sister died, he had a pair of sheets 
bti his bed, which he would never suffer to be 
removed : but lay in them till they were worn 
but. He would not allow his liouse to be clean- 
ed, and the room in which he lived was nearly 
filled with sticks he had collected from liis neigh- 
bours' hedges. He was for many years his o\vn 
coblcr, knd the last pair of shoes he wore had 
become so large and ponderous, from the fre- 
quent soles and coverings they had received, 
that they rsithei: resembled hog-troughs than 
shoes. 



iJfftig that could ift* <hfe smallest degree' contri^ 
liiitt^ to Ills advatitJigej thiit when oblievd to re* 
Heve the wants of nature^ he would riithei' walk 
Ifro mflei ^bMHettisfiit fit WMiVll%^M^^'«^ 

taiida. He gathered in his ranihks all tho Kom^s 
he met witbj aDd mher than return home eiti^ 

of the crittlo on the eominon. The bonces \\t 
first picked himseU^ and tb*?ii brokt; ifi pieces 

Tvhom he aN\:iys eiH^ Boh jny diild^ 
aifardii a strikiEi^ iinaiti^ ^f bttmait m^ensia^ 
tency ; for wU4 Ite' tifftnt^tf trolifirtH ifce'poK 

liqoor of I^idy Tempest's kitehen, ttt ift¥t Afe 
lea^nce of a penny, Bob Wfis aHowodafttat" 
«f wilk dally. His affecuon ^ fWs cbmef; 
tic irevenhdess, overpafwer^ if ti eomside^ 
ration vhichj with hinij c:\rned irmtstible weight* 
Cum plaints were made to iiiin that Bob had wor* 
ried some sheep i natfaisj he took ttie dog 10 % 
blacksmith's ^hop, where he ordered all his teeth 
to be broken ofi' shortj to prerem a rep^tton of 

'4>em Isontpetl^ to m\\k\^ (Lortipensatinn. 

SmilF %m a luxury in whicli it is n&turarl t& 

t)egged a [nnoh from tho^c uhn did. iu tihis 
luanaer he u&ed in about a mouth to ttii u «uuif> 

^ben w^iiged its omtetit^ ol d ^8iidiej:^» 
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for a farthing candle, which was made to laft 
till he had again filled bis box, as he never suf- 
fered any light in his bouse, except when he was 
going to bed. — A horse which he kept for some 
time was never allowed more than two shoes, for 
his fore-feet ; to shoe the hind-feet being, in his 
opinion, an unnecessary expence. 

The report of his wealth, and the idea of its 
concealment about the house, once brought a 
troop of house-breakers, who very easily enter- 
ed^ but could find little property. Thin man 
concealed his treasure where no one could think 
of looking for it. Bank notes usually lay with 
spiders amongst the cobv.ehs in the cow-house; 
guineas were concealed in holes in the chimney, 
and about the fire-pUu^e, covered with soot and 
ashes. Soon after the robbery, the thieves were 
apprehended, and as Mr. Dancer's presence at 
their trial became necessary. Lady Tempest 
begged his acceptance of a clean shirt, that be 
might make a decent appearance ; but he de- 
clined the generous offer, assuring her that he 
had a new one on, which he had bought only 
three weeks, before, when it was quite clean. 

This accident probably made some impression, 
and rendered him desirous of placing bis money 
in a more secure situation than his own wretched- 
hut* Repairing not long after to London, to 
invest two thousand pounds in the funds, a gen«» 
tieman who met him near the Exchange, mis- 
taking him for a beggar, put a penny into bis 
hand. Though somewhat. 8ai;prizcd at firsts yel 



f«etillc«ttftg tfmt fevety little fcelp^, he put Xht 
money into his potket, and continued his walk. 

Lady Tempest, who was the Dniy person that 
had any influence on the mind of this unhappy 
man, employed every possible persuasion and 
device to indiKie him to partake of those conve- 
niences and comforts which tore wo gratifying to 
others, but without effect. One day ^he, how- 
ever, prevailed on him to purchase a hat of a 
Jew for a shilling, that which wore having been 
in constjjnt use for thirteen ^-^ai^. She called 
upon him the next day, and to her surprize 
found that he still continued to wear the old one. 
On en(]uiring the reason, he, after niuch solici- 
tation inforttied her, that his old servant Grif- 
fiths, had given him sixpence pro^t for his bar- 
gain." 

The same lady, knowing that he ^as fond of 
trout stewed in <;laret, once sent hina some as ft 
present. The stew had become congealed dur* 
ing the night, and though he durst im eat till, 
it was warmed for fear of the tooth-ache, to 
which he was subject, yet he could tjbt on any 
account^iFord the expence of a ftre. The in- 
genious method by which he ct)ntrived to re- 
lieve himself from this embarrassment, is cer- 
tainly worthy c^f >admira:tion. The weath^ was 
frosty, and at sudi times he Blwaj^ lay in bod to 
keep ftimsidf waring he conceived tliat a si*- 
milfflf modfr pi^^^iig^ wouM produce ^ 
same cfftcl on tUe iiiAi. He accordingly direct- 
ed it to be piit^ Tfrith tlie sauce, i^(o a pewter 
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plate^ and covering it with another^ placed tbent 
under \m body, and sai upon them till the eon* 
tents were sufficiently warmed ! 

During the illncHs which terminated his mis- 
upent life, Lsuly Tempest accidentally calling 
upon him, found him lying in an old sack, which 
came up to his neck. 'lo her remonstrances 
against the impropriety of buch a situation, *he 
replied, that having come into the world with- 
out a shirt, be was determined to go out of it in 
the same manner. She then requested him to 
have a pillow to raise his head, when he imme- 
diately ordered his old servant Griffiths to bring 
him a truss .of hay forihat purpose, llius expired 
this miserable man, in October, 1794, in the 7dth 
year of his age. 

His house, which at his death devolved to 
Captain Holmes, was a most miserable buildings 
not having been repaired for half a century s 
though poor in external appearance, it was, how? 
ever, discovered to be very rich within ; at dif* 
ferent times. Captain Holmes found large bowls 
filled with guineas and half-guineas, and parcels of 
bank-notes stuflfed under the covers of old chairs. 
liUrgc jugs of dollars and shillings were found in 
the stable. At the dead of night Mr. Dancer 
was known to go to this place, but for what pur- 
pose no one could tell. It afterwards appeared 
that he used to rob one jug, to add to a bowt 
which was found buried in the kitchen. 

It took many weeks to explore the contents of 
his dwelUug* One of his richest escruioira wl^ 
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the dung-heap in the cow-^house; which cohtain- 
ed near *i500l. and in an old jacket, carefully 
tied, and strongly nailed down to the manger, 
was ibe siiiT> of 500!. in gold an4 Bank notes. 
In the chnnnev v\as about 1061. and an old tea- 
pot coiitaintd Bank notes to lUe value of 6OOI. ; 
it was covered with a pitce ])aper, whimsi- 
cally inscribed, " Not to be hastily looked over." 

He left in landed property to the amount of 
5001. per annum to Lady Tempest, and after her 
death to her only son. Sir Henry Tempest, of 
Stoke-end, Hereford : in short, the whole pro- 
perty which he left to Jjiidy Tempest and her 
hrother Captain Holmes, was about 50001. per 
annum. Lady Tempest did not long enjoy the . 
accession of 'weaUh which she acquired by this 
ifiiser*s death ; for she contracted an illness dur- 
ing her attendance upon Mr. Dancer in his last* 
hours, that in a few months terminated her own 
life, in January, 1795. ' 

Notwithstanding his great penary, Mr. Dan- 
cer possessed ^ome praiseworthy qualities. He 
observed the most rigid integrity in every trans- 
action^ and was never averse to assist those of 
whom he entertained a good opinion, and whose 
embarrassments required a temporary aid ; but, 
at the same time, it must be confessed, he did 
not lend his money without expecting the usual 
interest. His servant, Griffiths, always fared 
much better than his master, having been in- 
d>d;Ted with whatever he chose to eat and^/drink, 
beaidefi a good atid coioforlabie bed to il#ep Gfu 
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The latter Mr. Daiiccr deemed an uimecessary 
luxury, yet his allowing bis servant that which 
he denied hitnselfj renders his cbuv^ter still 
more wonderful and unaccountable. 



HON. MR. HASTINGS. 

In the seventeenth century lived Mr. Hastings, 
SOD, brother, and uncle, to different earls of 
IFuntingdon. In the year l6SS, he resided at 
Woodlands, iiv the county of Dorset. He was 
an origin«l iii the age in which he lived, or rather 
the copy of our ancient nobility, in hunting an4 
in vsarlikc times, tie was low of stature, very 
strong and very active, with reddiijh flaxen hair; 
hitt clothes were always mafie of green cloth, and 
wcriMicvcr worth five pounds when new. His 
house wa8 perfectly in the oid fashion, situated 
in the midst of a iaige park, well stocked witl\ 
deer. Near the nuuision was a rabbit^warrea 
to s(M've his kitchen, and his domain contained, 
uinny fish-ppnds, abundance of wood and tiroj* 
bt r; a boNNliug-grccn, long but narrow, full oC 
hi,i;h ridjics, it beiuji^ never lev.elied after it was. 
ploughed ; it had a banciueiiinu liouse like a 
stand ; and also a large one built in a tree. He ^ 
kept all manner of spcnting doi^s, for hunting 
buck, fox, hare, otti'r, and badger: and hawks, 
K)ng and short winged. He had all sorts of neti 
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§kmkt^r^ hi^mvm\kM^ thm^^m^^ la 

the [iiimh of Christ Clmich, Tlii^ h^t supplied 
bittL with red-dw^ sea and river^fisib^ mid iJi- 

nil his ndglllKm^ gn^da fiitrf ^taM^ Wem 
free to hidi who bestowed all his time on the^e 
sports, but what he borrowed to caress his neigh- 

wivesj »J8tcr9j or daughters ; there beiiig* 
Bot a woman in all Wis walks of the degree o( a 
yeonmo'js wife, and uuder tiie age of fqfty, but 
it her own fadit if he was not fi^quaiated 
with hiT, Thi^i rendered him very poiiiilar* jts 
he iihvays spoke kindly to the huabaud^ brothofi 
or father, whoin he promjied tOtmake extremely 
welefme hh hon^iC inbifMV^ef ke came; tlMsM 
he fouiid hrclj jmddm'^, r»nd miM in groat 
plenty. TUb hou^ was not bo neatiy k^pt to 
ilMtt4liiH INT bk dM ilid great bid} b^* 

Ing sfrewed M'ith rLUirrow-bont full of havvk/- 
^rciicsj hoirndsj spanleLj and terrien* j the up* 
per^ft^ bein^ l3f#^s fasftg wtthr tfae^tns of tbfr 
ikjKijiy kilkj duikii:: the prcs^^nt iiTuI i r.rciin^ 
year, with here and there a puk>€atj intermixed 
with game-keepers and himtiii^-poleis tii great 
ahtindance. The parlour wai a lars^e lon^r room, 
i» properly fiiroished : oa a groit heartily paved 
UriBi bricAj ky*some small favorite terrters, aii4 
the choicest houiuh mud spatncls : it was seldom 
but two of the great chairs had litters of young 
pats in them, wliicb were. not to be disturbed. 
Three or four of these animals comtantly at- 
tended hi in at dinner, and he kept a little whiti^ 
womd stickj fbtirteea iuches loug, iyi&g by Uif^ 
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trencher^ that be might defend such meat as be 
bad no mind to part with to them. The Win- 
dows, which were very large, served for places 
to lay his arrpws, sling-bows, and cross-bows, 
ixnd other such like accoutrements. The cornecs 
ef the room were full of the best chosen bunt- 
-^ing and hawking-poles ; at the lower end stood 
an oyster-table, which was in constant use twice 
a day, all the year round, for he never failed to 
eat oysters before dinner and supper through all 
the seasons ; the neighboring town of Poole sup- 
plied him with them. The upper part of the 
room had two small tables, and a desk, on the 
one side of which was a church bible, on tiie 
other the book of martyrs ; on tlie tables were 
hawks' heads, bells, and such like, two or three 
old green hats, with their crowns thrust in, so as 
to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were of a 
particular kind of poultry, which he took much 
care of, and fed himself. Tables, dice-boxes, 
and cards were not wanting : in the hole of the 
desk were pleiiry of tobacco-pipes, that had been 
used. On one side of this end of the room was 
the door of the closet, wherein stood the strong 
beer and the wire, which never came out but in 
single glasses, that being the rule of the house 
exactly observed, for he never exceeded in drink 
or permitted it ;^on the other side was the door 
into an old chapel not used for devotion. The 
pulpit, as the safest place, never wanted a cold 
chine of beef and venison pasty, gammoa of 
baceni, or great.apple pie, with a thick crust tk" 

3 
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tremely hard baked. His table costliim not much, 
though it was good to eat at ; his sports s\ipplied 
almost all but beef and mutton, except Fridays, 
when he had the best salt fish, as well as other fish 
be ceuld get, and this was the day on which his 
neighbors of best quality most visited him. At 
meals he very often poured syrup of gilly-flowers 
into his sack, and had always a large glass stand* 
ing by him, holding a pint of small heer, which 
he often stirred with rosemary. He was good- 
natured, but soon angry, calling his servants 
bastards, cuckolds, and knaves ; in all which he 
often spoke truth to his own knowledge, though 
of the same man. He lived to bean hundred^ 
never lost his eye-sight, but always wrote and 
read without spectacles, and; got on hdrse-back 
w ithout help till j)ast fourscore • lie rode to 4he 
death of tlie stag when ninety years of age, and 
died in . 
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MARY EAST. - 

The subject of this article is one among the 
lilimcrous females that might be menctoned wbo^ 
Hav^ fbr a long series of years suslaiaed tlic cba^ 
ffact^i^i and devoted themselves to lUe occupa^ ' 
tioos and purstiita of men- We have seen them * / 
altaintng the liighcst distinction in the republic 6f 
leitersj entrusted ^ith inafortaat ibflaniattc} 
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commissions and arriving at deserted eminence' 
in the military carOer. Their examples seem ta 
prove that, with the same education, women 
might be enabled to acquit themselves with eqnal 
credit rn the professions exclusively assigned to 
the otlier sex. 

Mary Jiast was born about year 1715, and 
when very youuy,, was courltd by a man for 
whom she i^onccivod the strongest uftcction. This 
man afterwards falling into bad courses,' resolved 
to try his fortune on the highway ; but it was 
not long before he was apprehended for a rob- 
bery, for which he was tried and condemned to 
die ; this sentence, however, was changed to 
transportation. This circumstance, which hap- 
pened about the ^ear 17.'31, so deeply affeclifd 
the mind of Mary East, that she determhied 
ever after to remain single. In the neighbor- 
hood of her residence lived another young wo- 
man, who having likewise met with several dis- 
appointments in the tender passion, had formed 
a similar rcsoltJtion. As they were intimate, they 
communicated their intentions to each other, and 
at length concluded, to live together. Having 
consulted on the most prudent nielhod of pro- 
ceeding, it was proposed thai one of them should 
put on mail's apparel, and that they should' live 

man and wife, in some place where they were 
fxoi known. The only diihculty now was, who 
should be the man, which was decided by lot ia 
favor of Mary East, who was then about six- 
teen years of age, and her partner sevei\teca. 
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The sum- of money they posscssied between theia 
was about thirty pounds, with which they set 
out ; and Mary, aft^r purchasing a man's habity 
assumed the name of James How, by which we 
shall be obliged for a while to distinguisli her. 
In their progress they chanced to stop at a small 
public-house at £pping, which was to be let; 
this house they took^ and lived in it for some 
time. 

Abiout this period a quarre], of the cause of 
which we are not informed, took place betwceft 
James How and a young gentleman, against 
whom James, however, entered an action, and' 
obtained a verdict for five hundred pounds da* 
i&ages. With this sum our couple sought a place 
in a better situation, and took a very good pub* 
lie house in Limehouse^hole, where they livedf^ 
many years as man smd wife, in good credit andl 
gjlflf a t and by their industry and fruj^eJity c^lp* 

Leaving the last*TRentioned aituntlonj they nf 
moved lo the White Horse at Poplar^ which, w' 

chased. 

In th^iBiiiiiei Afjf iM|i Uwd aboBt e^^t^a * 

Mary East in her youths nadiwas in ttie secret 
of her metamojphosis^ imowitig in wba^credit- 
able cifcnmstaiices sb^e now^ lited, thought this a 
AWMflAt opportunity to turn her knowledge tci\ 

her oun :icl vantage. She accordingly sent tO' 
Mil How for ten Mpnds, at tbe ftaiue time i%4 
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timating that iu case of a refusal, she wcrald dis« 
close all she knew concerning the affair. Fear- 
ful of her executing this threat, James, in com- 
pliance with her demand, sent h^r the money. 

For a considerahle time iliey remained free 
from any farther demands of a similar nature. 
Ijow, wiih her supposed wife, cmitiuned to live» 
iu-/M/ud credit till tlie year 17(i4; she ha<l served 
all the parish oflices in I'oplar, excepting that 
of conKtahle and cliurehwarden, from the former 
of uiiich she was excused hy a lameness in her 
himd, occusionud hy the (juarrel ahove-mcn- 
tioned, and tlie functions of the latter she was 
to have performed the following year. She had 
been several times foreman of juries, though her 
effeminacy was frequently remarked. At lengthy 
about Christmas, 17^4, the woman who had 
jnractisejd the Ibrmer piei3C of extortion, resolved 
again to have recourse to the same ^xpedient^ . 
and with the like menaces obtained ten .pounds . 
more. Flushed with her success, and emboU 
dened to prosecute b(;r system of depredation, a 
fortnight had not elapsed before sbQ repeated 
her deinaiui for the same sum, which James ^ 
happened not to have in the house;, but still 
feariug a dispovery, sent her back five pounds* 

About thif time the supposed v^ife of James 
How was taken ill and died, and the. womaa. 
now formed a plan to cncrease her dcpredatiMS. 
For this, purpose she procured two fellows to as« 
»&t hisr in ks execution : one of these, a mulatto^ < 
pftsyed for, a poUcc officer^ jiid ^he ofimyfu^ 
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cqoi^^ped with a pocket staff, as a constable. In 
these characters they repaired to the White 
Horse, and enquired for Mr. How, who an- 
swered to the name. They- infoinied her that 
they were come from Justice Fielding, to appre-. 
hend her for a rbbbei-y committed thirty years 
before, and that they were acquainted with the 
secret of her sex. She was terrified to the high-' 
est degree on account of the discovery, but ^ 
conscious of her innocence with regard to the 
robbery; and an intimate acquaintance, Mr. 
Williams a pawnbroker, happening to pass by^ : 
she called him in, and acquainted him with the 
business of the two me% Addkig that she wa^ really ^ 
• a woman, but was innoceat of ti^e crime with 
which she was chargedi. Mr- Williams, as soou 
as he had recovered AuMl tbe^vnrpme 9OC«§j0Q|»^| 
ed by this, disclosure^ told her she Aumld not he 
carried before Sir Jobn Fielding, but before her ^ 
own bench of justicMj «ddiing^ 
just step home, and return in a few. minutes to 
accompany her. hyk c^fgifurture,, tb& ruffiaw/ 
renewed their threat% fcifl#t 4be lime %oiA,f « 
her, if she would give than one hundred pounds 
they would cause her naA&irtbei tcottUe^rifiiKil^ 
she should be hanged in six days, and they « 
should receive forty pounds a-pieee for bringing 
her to justice. . Notwithstanding their menaces^ 
she fir^^ resisted their demand, waiting with 
the utmost an patience lor the return of Mr. 
Williams. Persisting in her ret'iisid, they at 
leiigth foiced hcf ou^^f the )iai)se^ c^ried J^e^ ^ 
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through the fields, and conveyed her to Oarlick* 
hill, to the house of their employer; wherewith 
"threats they obliged her to give a draft at a short 
date on Mr. Williams. She was then set at ii« 
berty. 

It was now the month of July, 1763. On 
Monday the 14th, the woman in whose favor 
the draft was given, went to Mr. Williams with 
it, to enquire if he would pay it, as it would be 
due the following Wednesday ; he replied, lhat 
if she would bring it when due, he should know 
better what to say. In the mean time he applied 
to the bench of justices for advice, and on the 
Wednesday a constable was sent, with orders to 
be in readiness in his house. The woman punc- 
tually attended with the draft, bringing the mu- 
latto with her; they w^re both immediately 
taken into custody, and carried before the jus- 
tices sitting at the Angel, in Wliitechapel, whi- 
ther Mr. Williams repaired, attended |>y Mary 
East, in the proper habit of her sex. The awk- 
wardness of her behavior, occasioned by the id- 
teration of her dress, was such as to afford coo- 
eiderabie diversion. ^ ^ 

In the course of the examination the woman 
denied having sent for the sum of one hundred 
pounds, which the men had demanded, but the 
mulatto declared that if she had not sem him on 
such an enaad> be should never have gone. By 
their numerous contradictions tbey completely 
unfolded the villainy of their designs ; and the 
strongest proof being addoted of the extortion 
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and assault, they \^ere both- committed to Cler- 
kenwell till the sessions, to be tride for the of-* 
fence. The other man who was engaged in this 
nefarious transactiony would have been included 
in their punishment, had he not by flight evaded 
the arm of justice. 

. It should have been observed, that b\for/€ the^ 
supposed wife of James How died, finding her- 
self indisposc^d, she went to her brother's iu Es-*- 
icx, for the benefit of the air, and after some 
stay, perceiving that she was near her end, she 
sent for her supposed husband to come down to 
her. As How neglectOT to comply with her re- 
quest, she informed her brother that the person 
witli whom she had cohabited was not her hus- 
band, but a woman ; that they were partners inj 
the business, by which ihey had acquired be^- 
tvveen three and four tjiousand pounds, part of 
which had been laid out in the purchase of Bank 
Stock. As soon as the supposed wife was dead; 
and buried, her relations set out for Poplar to 
claim her of the prq^erty^ which was ao-f 
cordingly d^ker^ t© hy ^Mj^ BaM. 

It is icin;ukable, that oiir'mg the thirty- four 
years in wliich they Jived togetlkcr^ neither the 
husband oor the wife was ever observed to dress 
a joint of meat, nor had they ever any meetings^ 
or the like, at their house. They never kepi any . 
maid or boy, but the husband, Mary East, used 
always to draw beer, serve, fetchj and carry out 
the pots, so extremely sohcitous were they, that 
their secret might not fee ^Upovere^^ : 
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After she had disposed of her house and set- 
tled her affaifB, Mary East retired into another 
part of Poplar, to enjoy with quiet and pleasure 
that property she had acquired by fair and ho- 
nest means, and with an unblemished character. 
She died in January, 1781, aged sixty-four years, 
and left bet fortune to a friend in the countirj', 
and a young woman who lived with her during 
her retirement as a servant. 
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It is univer:?a11y admitted that no country in the 
world produces so many humourists and ecceh* 
trie characters as the British islandn. This ac- 
knowledgment is an indirect eulogy on the poli- 
tical constitution and the laws tinder which the 
English enjoy the happiness of living, and by 
which each individual is suffer^ to gratify every 
whim., fancy, and caprice, provided it be not 
prejudicial to his fellow-creatures. It is, how« 
ever, very rarely that we meet with an instance 
of that particular kind of eccentricity by which 
the subject of" this article was distinguished ; nay 
we much doubt whether any parallel case can be 
produced. 

Henry Lee Warner, Esq. of Walsingham- 
Abbey, in Norfolk, was born in 1722. He was 
the lineal descendant and representative of the 



eminent John W^arner, formerly bishop of Ro- 
chester, whose estates be possessed, as well as 
those of Sir James Howe, Bart, of Berwick, 
Wilts, and of Henry Lee, Esq. of Dane Joh^i, 
in Kent. He was the accomlished scholar, the 
complete gentleman, and the sincere friend ; and 
although, from a series of ill health, and a natu* 
ral love of retirement, he early withdrew from 
filling those public stations, in which, with his 
ability, fortune, and integrity, he wou^d iiave 
made a very distinguished figure, yet in private 
life he was universally respected for his steady 
adherence to the rules, of justice and moderation, 
and his constant practice of those leadinjf «(uties 
of the Christian — humanity and benevolence. 

Of the various traits whicl\^ marked the cha- 
racter of this extraordinary but truly amiable 
man, hi^mode of life, and his conduct towards 
those who abused his confidence and generosity^ 
were the most remarkable. With him the com-* 
mon distribution of time was completely re- 
versed, and night was literally turned into day. 
His time of rising was always late in the even- 
ing, he generally breakfasted at midnight, and 
dined at four or five in the morning. The dress in 
which it was his custom to appear, was precisely 
that of the English gentleman of the last age : a 
gold-l^ced coat and waistcoat, with deep slash- 
worked sleeves, and richly embossed buttons, a 
deep chitterlrft of tidi ydlMPlace, curve-toed 
shoes, and (jljlong buckles. 

;From a fiijiLCMfe M IfOi^ and forbearance. 
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and an extreme tenderness of disposition^ he 
pcrnulted the most injurious depredations to be 
coinipitted on his property with impunity ; and/ 
notwithstanding the system ,of depredation wa» 
carried to such a heiglit, us also to render his ex- 
tensive woods, and (?veh young plantations, a scene 
4if desolation, yet when during his midnight 
walk any of tiki ofTenders were })erceivcd by 
him, he would niildiy exclaim, lak«eare hew 
you get down that tree, or you may hurt your- 
self.'' 

The character of this gentleman, as drawn by 
Mr. Pratt, in his Oleanings in England, is not 
cxagg^ated. " At the Abbey (at VValsingham) 
resides," says tlie above writer, a gentleman in 
the possession of a once-finely wooded domain, 
of great politeness and urbanity, much reading^- 
of sound understanding, who, nevertheless, hag 
allowed almost every tree which his domain had 
to boast, to be deliberately cut down, and car- 
ried away, without so much as making ariy man- 
ner of enquiry after the offenders, or entering 
into any remonstrance as to their past, present^ 
or future depredations, though tWs went to the 
l4>ss of QOfiOOl I sujipose," says Mr. Pratt, 

you would think 1 must be fibbing, were I to . 
inform you that whoever has a mind to it, goes 
into Iris st^ible, saddles or harnesses a horse, an4 
rides, or ploughs with him, brings him home at 
night, or keeps him a week or a fortnight toge- 
ther, without so much, as a question being ask^d 
by the sqvire ; «iud what is worse^ they not only 
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Steal wheat, barley, and other grain, from the 
' field where it is sheaved, to save themselves the 
trouble of eulting it, but they are wicked enough 
to cut ofl' the corn-ears, by whole acres, before 
they are ripe/' 

Mr. Warner, with all his peculiarities, was 
endowed with a thousand qualities which do ho- 
nor to the heart of man ; and with all his shades 
of character, in which, however, there was no 
mixture of vice and immorality, be will long be 
remembered as a man of very tender feelings, a 
scholar, and a gentleman. Notwithstanding all 
the deep drawbacks upon his property, Mr.War- 
ner died extremely rich. He never went to 
church ; but the report of his having been of the 
Roman Catholic religion has been contradicted 
by the authority of his friends. 

^lis remains Were conveyed in a hearse from 
his venerable mansign to the parish church for 
ilUerment, preceded by a number of his tenants 
on horseback, and followed by several of the 
most distinguished gentlemen in the neighbor- 
hood in their carriages, and by a great con- 
course of spectators. The pall was supported by 
' Henry Styleman, Esq. high sheriff of the county, 
Sir George Chadd, Bart. Sir Jacob 'Astley, Bart. 
T. W. Coke, Esq. Henry Jodrell, Esq. and the 
Rev. W. Astley. The chief rtiourners were, Mr, 
Woodward, one or Mr. Warner's nephews, and 
Mr. Bragge, of Lynn, to whom the principal 
part of his extensive property was bequeathed. 
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William Jennings; Esq. a neighbor una 

acquaintance of Mr. Elvves, of penurious memory, 
possessed a character in some respects different 
from tha^t of the latter, and although not <5[uitje 
so extravagant in hi^ penury, he ^eems to have 
exhibited a more depraved mind. He was born 
in the year 1701> and his father -died when he 
was on the point of completing a most sump- 
tuous and magnificent country-seat, which, for 
the grandeur of its hall, and the massive elegance 
of its marble chimney-pieces, as well as the 
beauty and extent of its stables and other offices, 
is totally unrivalled in that part of the country, 
and is excelled in few others. The stair-case, 
Viowever, and one entire wing of the house, 
which was to have been principally devoted to a 
vast and superb batl-room, were left totally in- 
complete; and notwithstanding the son, when 
he attained his majority, found himself possessed 
in real and personal .estate, of not less th&n 
C00,000l. he never added miother stroke to the 
nnfinished structure, which remained in precisely 
the same state in which it was. left on the decease 
of its more worthy projector. In this extensive 
palace, for it scarcely deserves a meaner appel- 
lation^ Mn Jennings resided, when in the couif- 
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try, to the latest hour of his life — yet not in the 
finished and fartiily apartments, but merely in 
the basement floor alone, which, by being not 
less than ten or fifteen feet below the surface of 
the court, and illuminatecj by small and heaJvy 
windows, admitted but very seldom the reviving 
rays of the sun in any direction. Here, on a 
level with most of the offices of this superb pile 
of building, in the midst of his' servants, was 
his breakfast-room, his dining-room, and hi^ 
bed-chamber, the entire furniture of which wa.^ 
of his own procuring, and consequently \ery 
mean, and its whole vahie, perhaps, did not ex- 
ceed twenty p'-'jnds nor were the rooms above 
(excepting those in the wing arready (.fesc rih- 
ed) although completely finished and iRagnifi- 
cently furnished by his fa! her, ever opened but 
once during the whole period of his possejssing 
them, which extended to neatly a century. Ile^ 
had, nevertheless, more fainily pride than Mr. 
Elwes, and maintained a table in some degree 
superior. In this dark and miserable compart- 
ment of the house his dinner was always served 
up, even when he was alone (and he was seldom 
otherwise) in the family plate: nor, if any por- 
tion remained aft^er the wants of his diminutive 
household bad been satisfied, would he sufier it 
to be again introduced to assist in the dinner of 
the ensuing day. The poor, however, were 
never benefited by this profusion of diet ; for it 
was his express order, and an order uniformly 
adhered to^ that the surplus should be distributed 
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liinong his dogs. lie was never knovvn^ llirmigh- 
out the whole period of his life, to exhibit one 
iiingl'j eharitable aetion : and so cold and unso- 
cial was his animal constitution, that a male 
friend was scarcely, ever invited to sleep beneatli 
liis roof, and there is no instaiice of a female of 
^any description liaving been indebted to him for 
the ho8]>itality of a single night. In these respect* 
he was a character infinitely more despicable than 
his neigl)bor, who at all times evinced the utmost 
degree of politeness and gallaniry to the fair sex ; 
and w ho, if he withheld his hand from the need}^ 
withheld it in an equal degree from himself. In 
his mode of enercasing his proprjty, Mr. Jen- 
nings was also a more contemptible miser. El wee, 
\\\um in London, occasionally frequented the 
/•aming-uible, but it v. as to pdrtici|jate with his 
absoeiates in the various chances of the dice. 
Jennings, too, IVecjuented it, and was, in reality, 
sTt f)ne period* of his life, an habitual, attendant 
at Hrookes's or White's : but it was not to par- 
take in the multiplied fortunes of gamblings 
hut to accom^nodate the unlucky with money 
lor the evening, and to draw an enormous profit 
from the general loss. It is asserted, that for 
every thousand pounds he thus advanced, be 
received the next morning a thousand guineas. 
To enable him to persevere steadily in this pro- 
fitable concern, he ventured to purchase a house 
in Grosvenor-Square, where, indeed, he occa- 
sionally resided to the day of his death, and 
long ftfter the infirmities of age compelled lixtxk 
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to relinquish his dishonorable traffic. On quit- 
ting either his town or country-house he was ac- 
customed to draw up, with his own hand, an in- 
ventory of articles l^ft behind, even to the mi- 
nutest and most insignificant ; and to examine - 
them with the most rigid scru^tiny on his return, 
to satisfy himself that he had not been wronged 
of his property. — The arrangemetit of this cata- 
logue, when he was quitting the country, was 
attended with no small degree of labor; for/ ac- 
cording to the fashion of our forefathers, almost 
all the chimney-pieces throughout the house 
had been left to him furnished with an infinite 
variety of pieces of china, small as well as large. 
Every little' dog and duck, however, every 
tea-cup, ewer, and other toy, was duly noticed, 
and expected to be found on his return, not only 
uninjured, but accurately occupying its immedi- 
ate post* 

To diminish the expence of wages paid to his 
house-keeper (or rather an old woman who kept 
his house) he used to allow it to be seen by stran- 
gers ; and, like a noble duke and duchess of the 
present day, to permit her to add to her wages 
the gratuities offered on such occasions. The 
bargain being thus mutually acceded to, the house 
was equally op^n for inspection vvhejji<y he w^re 
within it or not; and, in the former case, when 
the company had re^iched the subterranean floor 
where he constantly resided, he used to remo\\k^ 
from room to room till the whole had been vi- 
sited. He bad but a small circle oi acc[uaiiit* 



ance in the country ; he did notlike^ however^ 
to be totally without occasional company^ and 
induced «onic few gentlemen to pay him morn- 
ing visits, and to profess a considerable friend- 
8l)ip for tiim by the promise of legacies in hi» 
will. And so far indeed as related to the literal 
promise itself, he punctually fulfilled it — for he 
not only made his will, but bequeathed tJie ex- 
pected legacies : yet he took effectual care^ at 
the satf^timei that neither his promises nor hi» 
will should possess much validity* for he never 
executed the latter; and his entire property, at 
his death, amounting to little less than a miUion 
sterling, w as in the first instance likely to become 
the subject of a chancery-suit between two no- 
ble families who advanced an equal claim to 
heirship. This suit, however, was shortly after- 
wards dropped, upon an agreement between the 
parties to divide the property in tranquillity. 
The only creditable trait in the character of-this 
miser is, that he never oppressed his tenants : 
would never advance them a shilling for their ac- 
commodation, but he never raised their rents, 
nor distressed them for want of punctuality in 
their payments. And yet, while lie thus rigidly 
forbore from every act of kindness and charity, he 
was, for the last twenty years previous to his death, 
losing upwards of two thousand pounds annually, 
by the large sums of money he retained unem- 
ployed in the hands of his bankers. He kept 
cash at two separate houses; audit was disco- 
vered, at his death, that in one of them he had 
1 ' 



Bwer ^possessed less' than twenty-thousaiw} poimd» 
for the twenty years previous : and in the other 
he had ^uniformly bad a Jarger sum for 4 longer 
period. He died in the year 1797, in the 97th 
year of Jiis age. 
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There is scarcely any whim or caprice ^o ab- 
surd and ridiculous that '^ve shall not find in- 
^ stances of it upon record. The singutar fancy 
of the Sicilian nobleman to whom' the following 
pages relate, cannot, we conceive, be attribut-ed 
to any other cause than deficiency or derange- 
- ment of intellects. Whichever of these may 
have been the occasion of his singular conduct, 
he is certainly entitled to a place in this collect 
tion, and as Brydone is the oiily writer who fur- 
nishes any particulars -eancerning him, we shall 
tranecribe tl%e accou-nt given of the prince "by 
*h at interesting traveller in his Tour thr<J»gli Si^ 
cily and Malta. 

The Prince of Palagonia, a man of imwienee 
fortune, has devoted his whole life to the study 
• of monsters and chimeras,' greater and more ri- 
diculous than ever entered into the imagimitioa 
of the wildest writers of r&mance or knight-er- 
rantry. 

The amanng crowd of statues that surround 
iiis hcmse^ appear at a dktaiioe like a little armf 
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drawn up for its defence; but when you get 
amongst them> and every ofie assumes his true 
likeness^ you may imagine you kavegot into the 
regions of delusion and enchantment ; for of all 
that immense group^ there is not one made to ^ 
represent any object nature; nor is the ab- 
surdity of the wretclied imaginatior! that created 
them less astonishing than its wonderful fertility 
It would require a volume to describe the whole, 
and a sad volume indeed it wquld make. He 
has put the heads of men to the bodies of every 
sort of animal^ and the heads of every other 
animal to the bodies of men. Sometimes^ he 
makes a compound of five or six animals that 
have no sort of resemblance in nature. lie puts 
the head of a lion to the neck of a goose, the 
body of a lizard, the legs of a goat, the tail of 
a fox. On the back of this monster he puts 
another, if possible, s|ill more hideous, with 
five or six heads, and a bu h of horns, that beats 
the beast in the Revelations alKto nothing. There 
is no kind of horn in the worl^l that he has not 
collected ; and his pleasure is to see them all 
flourishing upon the same head. It wouW be 
idle and tiresome to be particular in an account 
of these absurdities. The statues that adorn, or 
rather deform, the great avenue, and surround 
the court of the palace, amount already to six 
hundred, notwithstanding which, it may be truly 
said, that he . has not broken the second com- 
mandment ; for of all that number, tbere is not 
the likeness of any thing in heaven above^ in 
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the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth. The old ornatnents which were put up 
by his father, who was a sensible man, appear to 
have been in a good taste. They have all been 
knocked to pieces, and laid together in a heapy 
to make room tor this new creation. 

The inside of this enchanted castle corre- 
sponds exactly with the out ; it is in every respect 
as whimsical and fantastical, and you cannot 
turn yourself to apy side, where you are not 
stared in the face by some hideous figure or other. 
Some of the apartments are spacious and mag- 
nificent, with high arched roofs; which, instead 
of plaister or stucco, aie composed entirely of 
large mirrors, nicfely joined together. The ef- 
fect that tliese produce (as each of them makes 
a small angle with the other) is exactly that of a 
multiplying glass ; so that when three or four 
people are walking below, there is always the ap-r 
pearance of three or four hundred walking above. 
The whole of the doors are likewise covered over 
with small pieces of mirror, cut into the most 
ridiculous shapes, and intermixed with a great 
variety of crystal and glass of different colors. 
All the chimney-pieces, windows, and side- 
boards, are crowded with pyramids and pillars 
of tea-pots, caudle-cups, bowls, cups, saucers, 
&c. strongly cemented togethei* ; some of these 
columns are not without their beauty : one of 
them has a large china chamber-pot for its base, 
and a cipele of pretty little flower-tpots for its ca- 
pital: the sb*ft of the columaa, iipw^irds of 
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four feet long, is entirely composed of tea- 
pots of different sizes, dim'ini^hed gradually from 
the base to the capital. Tlie profusion of China 
that lias been employed in forming theHe co- 
lumns is incredible: there arc not less than forty 
pillars and pyramids formed in this strange fan- 
tastic manner. — Most of the rooms arc paved 
with tine marble tables of dirtV.ierit colors, that 
look like so mat)y tomb-stoiK s-, some of these 
are richly wrought with hipii lazuli, porphyry, 
and other valuable stones ; their fine polish 
is now gone, and they only appear like com- 
mon marble ; the place of these beautiful tables 
he ha* supj)lied by a new set of his own inven- 
tion, some of which are not without their merit; 
These are made of the finest tortoise-fc hell mixed 
with mother-of-pearl, ivory, and a variety of 
metals ; and are jnounted on fine stands of solid 
brass. 

The windows of this enchanted castle are 
composed of a v*iriety^>tvgla88 of every different 
color, mixed without any sort of order or re- 
gularity, blue, red, green, yellow, purple, violet. 
The house-clock is cased in the body of a statue; 
the eyes of the figure move with the pendulum, 
turning up their white and black alternately, and 
make a hideous appearance. 

His bed-chamber and dressing-room are like 
two apartments in Moah s ark ; there is scarcely 
a, beast, however vile, that he has not placed 
there; toads, frogs, serpents, lizards, scorpions^ 
all cut out in 'marble^ of their respective coigr^. 
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There are a good many busts too^ that are not 
less singularly imagined. — Some of these make a 
very handsome profile on one side ; turn to the 
-other, and you have a skeleton ; here you see a 
nurse with a child in her arms; its back is ex- 
actly that of an infant, its face is that qf a wrip- 
kled old woman of ninety. 

The family statues are charming; they have 
heen done from some old pictures ; and make 
a most venerable appearance; he has dress- 
ed them out from head to foot in hew and 
elegant suits of marble ; and indeed the effect it 
produces is more ridiculous than any thing you 
can conceive. Their shoes are all of black mar- 
ble, their stockings generally red ; their clothes 
are of different colors, blue, green, and varie- 
gated, with a rich old-fashioned lace. The pe- 
riwigs of the men and head-dresses of the ladies 
are of fine white ; so are their shirts, with long 
flowing ruffles of alabast^. 

" The author and owner of this siDgulu: col- 
lection is a {^oor miserable lean figUKSi ibivering 
at a breeze, and seems to be afraid of every body 
he speaks to. He is one o|^^^^,|^^ ful^jectB 
in the island, And it n tnotf^r^e hai not 
laid out less than 20,0001, in the creation of 
this world, of monsters" and chimeras.^ — He 
certainly might have fallen upon some way to 
prove himself a fool at a cheaper r^e- How* 
cvcFj it gives bread to a number of |»oo1r p^CQpkf 
to whom he is an esceUent master. B^ %^se^ 
at Falenao ii ft^o^n! de^l p tlie same Bijr^ ^ hii 
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carriagci arc covcre/1 with plates of brass^ so that 
*oine of tlicm are inu^quet-proof. 

The government have had serious thoughts 
of domolisliing the regiment of monsters tic has 
placed round his houne ; but as he in humane and 
inoffensive, and as this would certainly break his 
heart, they have as yet forborne. However, the 
seeing of them hy womcji with child is said to 
have been attended with very tinfortunate cir- 
ciimstanceB; and Imlies com[)lain that they dare 
no longer take an airirig in the Kagaria ; that 
some hideous form always haunts their imagina« 
tion for some time after; th(rir huslmnds too, it 
is said, are as little satisfied with the great variety 
ef horns/' 
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On the continent of Europe, the regions of 
which are interspersed with vast forests and un« 
cultivated tracts, various individuals of the hn*^ 
man species have at different times been discover* 
ed in a state' no better than that of the bmte 
creation. With nearly all of them this has been 
the case to such a degree, that it has been found 
impossible to obtain from them any information 
respecting the circumstances which reduced theii^ 
to sueh a deplorable situation, or of the manner 
in which they contrived to preserve their live« 
amidst the numerous perils by ^hich they were 
surrounded. Most of these unfortunate being» 
were so completely bjrutalized as to be utter stmi* 
gers to the faculty of speech and totally incapa-i 
ble of acquiring it-*a fact which demonstrates 
bow much man is indebted to the society of his* 
fellow-creatures for many of the eminent advaa«i 
tages possessed by him over the other classes of 
animated nature. - r 

One of the most singular of these huniM^ 
brutes, as they may justly be dem>minatedj .w«is 
Peter the Wild Boy, whose origin and histoijF^> 
previous to his discoveiy; mtist^ fsom the reasMt- 
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already mentioned^ remain for ever a secret. 
He was found in the year^lT25, in a wood near 
Hameln^ about twenty-five miles from Hanover, 
walking on his hands and feel, clirobkig trees 
]ike a squirrel, and feeding on grass and moss ; 
and in the month of November was conveyed to 
Hakiover by the superintendant of the house of 
correction at Zell. At this time he was supposed 
lo beaboot thirteen years old^ and coukl not speak. 
This tingulajr creature was presented to king 
George I. then at Hanover, while at dinDer. The 
king canaed him to taste of aU the dishes at the ta^- 
ble; and in order to bring him by degrees to relish 
bimaii diet, he directed that he should have 
tticfa provisioa as he seemed best to like, and 
•udh instnietioa as might best fit him for human 
society* 

SooA aftef this, the boy made his escape into 
Ihe same wood, where he concealed bimetf 
among the branches of a tree, which was sowed 
ilowo to leoover him. He was brought ovei to 
England at the beginning of 17C6, and exbibiteil 
to the king and many of the nobility. In this 
comitry he waa distinguished by the appellation 
of Peterthe WUd Boy, which he ever afterwarda 
retained. 

He appeared to have scarcely any ideas, was 
uneasy at being obliged to wear clothes^ and 
QOnld not be induced to He on a bed, bat tat 
md slept m m comer of the room, whence it wai 
cofl^eetared that be vsed to sleep on a tree §m 
aeewitjr agaiaat wiM beauts. He was oenmittedl 
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to the care of Dr. Arbuthnot, wfaos^ bouse li0 
either was^ or was to have been baptised; bul 
notwithstanding all the doctor's paiosj he neves 
could bring the wild youth to the usQ of speech^ 
or the pronunciation of words. As ev^rj effort 
of this kind was found to be in vain,, he was 
placed with a farmer at a small distance from 
town, and a pension was allowed him by tbe king^ 
which he enjoyed till his death. 

The ill success of these efforts seems to have 
laid curiosity asleep^ till Lord Monboddo agaia 
called the public attention to this phenomeaoo* 
That nobleman had been collecting all the parti-, 
culars he could meet with concerning Peter^ ia 
order to establish a fav<!)rite but truly whiitisAcal 
hypothesis. The plan of his work on the Ori* 
gin and Progress of Language/' necessarily in- 
volved the history of civilisation ^and general 
knowledge. His lordship carried his researches 
to a period far beyond the records of history^ 
when men might be supposed to possess no 
means of the vocal communicatioB of their, 
thoughts but natural axid inarticulate sounds. 
Abstracting, in imagination, from the rpMiOQa^i 
superiority of man, whatever seems to depcBcl 
on his use of artificial language, as a lign of 
thought, he represents the earlier generations of 
the human race, as having been little^ if at all» 
exalted in intelligence above ^ the ape and the 
oran-outang, whose form bears a resemblance to 
the human. The spirit of paradox, even inclined 
him to believe that those rude meii^ who wanted; 
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articnlate language must have had tails^ of which 
they might gradually have divested themselves, 
either hy attentions to the breed, like those of a 
Cully or a Bakewell, or by continual docking, 
till the tall was utterly extirpated. 

In a very witty and ludicrous piece, hy Dean 
Swift, entitled, It cannot rain but it pours," — 
he gives an account of this wonderful wild man, 
as he calls him, replete with satire and ridicule, 
but containing many particulars concerning him 
that were undoubtedly true. Lord Monboddo, 
therefore concluded that the other facts mention- 
ed by that witty writer, though no where else to 
be found, are likewise authentic, whatever may be 
thought of the use and application he make» of . 
them : such as, that in the circle at court he en* 
deavored to kiss the young lady Walpole ; that 
he 'put on his hat before the king, and laid hold 
.of the lord chamberlain's staff ; that be expressed 
his sensations by certain sounds which be bad 
framed to himself, and particularly that he neigh- 
ed something Uke a horse, in which way he c6m- 
monly expressed his joy ; that he understood the 
language of birds and beastsy by which they ex*' 
press their appetites and feelings ; that his senses 
were more acute than those of the tame man ; 
and, lastly, that he could sing sometimes. These 
facts, his lordship contends, the dean must have 
known, for he was at London at the time, and of 
Swifts integrity in not stating any facts that were 
untrue, even in a work of hmnor, his lordship has 
no. doubt. The dean farther said, that- it was 
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evident, by several tokens, that this wild* boy 
had a father and mother like one of U8. " This," 
says Lord Monboddo, I believe also to.be true; 
because I was told by a person yet 'living, that 
when he was caught he had a collar about bi^ 
neck with something written upon it.** 

Ii) Peter the Wild Boy, Lord Monboddo con* 
ceived that he had discovered a corroboration dF 
his eccentric opinion. His lordship, according*^ 
ly> went to see him, and the result, of his enqui- 
ries is thus stated in his Ancient Metaphy^ 
sics 

It was in the beginning of June, 1782, that 
I saw him in a farm-house called Broadway, about 
a mile' from Berkhamstead, kept there on a peiir 
sion of thirty pounds, which the king pays*- 
is but of low stature, not exceeding five feet three 
inches, and though he must now be about se^- 
venty years of age, he has a fresh, healthy lool^ 
He wears his beard ; his face is not at all ugly 
or disagreeable, and he has a look that may 
called sensible or sagacious for a savage. Abou4; 
twenty years ago he used to elope, and once, a» 
I was told, he wandered as far as Norfolk f but 
of late he has become quite tame, and either* 
k,eeps the house, or saunters about the farm. He 
has been during the thirteen last years^ whev^ be 
lives at present, and before that he wjw twelve 
years with another farmer, whom I saw^and cocv- 
\ersed with. This farm or told me he bad been 
put to school somewheriE in llertfordshifri^b^hc|4 
only learned lo aiticul$t<hia own iHim^to<r^'iH§^ 
OS 
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the name of king George, both which I heard 
bim pronounce very distinctly. Bat the womad 
of the house where he now is, for the man hap- 
pened not to be at home, told me he understood 
every thing that was said to him, concerning the 
common affairs of life, and I saw that he readily 
understood several things she said to him white I 
was present. Among other things, she desired 
him to sing Nancy Dawson^ which he accordingly 
did, and another tune that she named. He was 
iiever mischievous, but had that gentleness of 
manners which I hold to be characteristic of our 
nature^ at least till we become carnivorous, ind 
hunters or warriors. He feeds at present as the 
farmer and his wife do, but, as 1 was told by an 
old woman, who remembered to have seen him 
when he first came to Hertfordshire, which she 
computed to b^ about fifty-five years before; he 
tten f(?d much on leaves, particularly of cabbage 
which she saw him eat raw. He was then, as 
she thought^ about fifteen years of age^ walked 
upright, but could climb trees like a squirrel. At 
present he not only eats flesh, but has acquired 
a taste for beer, and even for spirits, of which he 
inclines to drink more than he can get. The 
old farmcfir' with whom he lived before he came 
40 his present Situation^ informed me, that Peter 
bad that tatte before he came to him. He is 
also become very fond of fire, but has not ac- 
quired a liking for money ; for though he \akeft 
it, be does not keep it^ but gives it to his land^ 
lord or landlady^ which I suppose is a le^«a. 
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they have taught him. ' He i^tains so madVof 
his natural instinct, that he has a fore^feeling of 
bad weather^ growling and howling^ and shew* 
ing great disorder before it comes on." 

His lordship afterwards requested Mr. Burgess 
of Oxford^ to make farther enquiries for him oa 
the spot^ concerning Peter^ and that gentleman 
transmitted him an account which was iu suh*^ 
stance as follows ; ■ 

Peter, in his youth^ was very remarkable fdf-hiv 
strength, which always appeared so much supe- 
rior, that the stoutest young men were afraid to 
contend with him. His vigor continued uhim«* 
paired till the year 1781, when he was suddenly 
taken ill, fell down before the fire, and for a time 
lost the use of his right side. 1 met with an old 
gentleman, a surgeon of Hempstead, who re-* 
members to have seen Peter in London, between 
the years 1724, and 1726. He told me, when 
be first came to Engbad^he was particularly fond 
of raw flesh and b ones, and was always dressed 
in fine clothes, of vi hich Peter seemed ni>talittie 
proud. He stiK j^etaiwNhb^j^^ 
and if any person hmM^ithing smoL th or shin* 
ing in his dres^ it;/«i||M|r3ttr^ts the notice oS 
Peter, who sh W»> illrtitte i ttki P by atrohtiig id 
He is not a great eatcij fin*i Ls fond of waicTj of 
which he will drink several draughts immediately 
after breakfasting on tea, or even milk. He 
would not drink beer till lately, but be is fond of 
all kinds of spirits, particularly gin, and likewise 
of onions, which he wilt eat like apples^ H« 

a 
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does not often go out without bU master^ but he 
will sometimes go to Berkbamstead, and call at 
the gin-shop, where the people know his errand, 
and treat him. Gin is one of the roost powerful 
means to persuade him to do anything with 
alacrity hold up a glass of that liquor, and he 
will not fail to smile and raise his voice. He 
cannot bear the sight of an apothecary who 
once attended him, nor the taste of physic, 
which he will not take but under some great dis* 
guise. 

If he hears any music, he will clap his handi# 
and dirow bis bead about in a wild frantic man- 
ner. He has a very quick sense of music, and will 
often repeat a tune after once hearing. Whai 
he has heard a tune which is difficult, he contP* 
nues humming it a long time, and is not easy till 
he is master of it. He understands every thing that 
is said to him by his master and mistress : while I 
was with him, the farmer asked several questions, 
which he answered rapidly, and not very dia* 
tinctly, but sufiiciently so to be understood even 
by a stranger to his manner. Some of the quea-^ 
tions and answers were as follow Who is your 
father? King George. — ^What is your name? 
Pe— ter, pronouncing the two syllsibles with a 
short interval between them-^What is that 2 
Bow-wow (the dog)— What horse will you ride 
upon i Cuckow. This is not the name of any of 
their horses, but it is his constant r^ply to thai 
question ; so that it may probably have been the 
name of one of the horses belonging to his fonner 
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master. His answers never exceed two words^ 
and he never says any thing of his own accords 
He has likewise been taught when asked the 
question—- What are you ? to reply. Wild Man 
— where were you found ? Hanover — Who found 
you f King George. If he is desired tb tell twen- 
ty, he will count the numbers exactly on his fin- 
gers, with an indistinct sound at each number: 
but after another person, he will say one, twOj, 
three, &c. pretty distinctly. 

Till the spring of 1782, which was soon after 
his illness, he always appeared remarkably aoi- 
mated by the influence of the spring, swinging all 
day; and if |t was clear, half the night. He is 
niich pleased at the night of the moon and stars; 
he will sometimes stand out in the warmth of the 
8un, with his fare turned up towards it in a 
strained attitude, and he likes <o be out iii a 
starry night, if not cold. Tbest- particulars na« 
turally lead to the enquiry, whether be has, or 
sieems to have any idea of the great author of 
all these wonders. 1 thought this a quest ioh of 
so much curiosity, that when I left Broadway, I 
rode back several miles to ask whether be had 
ever betrayed any setase of a Supreme Being. I 
was told, that when he first came into that part 
of the country, different methods were taken to 
teach him to read, and to instruct him in the: 
principles of religion, but in vain. He learned 
jnothing, nor did he ever shew any feeling of the 
consciousness of a God. 

* He b very fond of fire, and often brings in 
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fuel, which he would heap up as high as the (ire« 
place would contain it, were he not prevented by 
bis master. He will sit in the chimney-corner, 
even in summer, while they are brewing with a 
yery large fire, sufficient to make another person 
faint who sits there long. He will often amuse 
himself by setting five or six chairs before the 
fire, and seating himself on each of them, by 
turns, as the love of variety prompts himi to 
change his place. 

He is extremely good-tempered, excepting in 
cold and gloomy weather, for he is very sensible 
of the chailge of the atmosphere. He is not 
easily provoked, but when made angry by any 
person, he would run after him, making a strange 
noise, with his teeth fixed in the back of his 
hand. I could not find that he ever did any vio- 
lence in the house, excepting when he first came 
over, he would sometimes tear his bed-clothes^ 
to which it was long before he was reconciled. 
He has never, at least since bis present master 
* has known him, shewn any attention to women, 
and I am informed that he never did, except 
when purposely or jocosely forced into an amour- 
He ran away several times since be was at 
Broadway, but never since he has been with 1^ 
present master. In 1745, or 1746, be was taken 
up as a spy from Scotland; as he was unable to 
speak, the people supposed hin^ obstinate, and 
threatened him with punishment for his pontu- 
macy ; but a lady who had teen him in London ^> 
acquainted tbem with the character of their pr m 
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soner^ and directed them whither to send him. 
In these excursions he used to live on raw her-»\ 
bage^ berries, and young tender roots of trees. 

Of the people who are about him, he i^ par- 
ticularly attached to his master. He wiB often 
go out into the field with him and, his men, and 
seems pleased to be employed in any thing that 
can assist them. But he must always have some 
person to direct his actions, as you may judge 
from the following circumstance. Peter was one 
day engaged with his master in filling a. dung-^ 
cart, His^ master had occasion to go into the 
)»euse, and left Peter to finish the work, wbieh 
he soon accomplished. But as Peter must be 
employed, he saw no rtasou \v1iy he shoidd not 
be as usefully employed hi emptying tiie cart as 
he had before been in filting tt/ On ittvtefV 
return he found the cart ijtmly t mptied figain, 
and learned a lesson by u|which be iieve^9%f* 
wards neglected. 

To these acebuntft we have nothing fardier to< 
add, than that Peter did not long survive the 
visits of Lord Monboddo and his iVienrf. He 
died at the fmrm in the rnont^ of February, i795'g 
at the suppo^ age of 73 years. 
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THE REV. GEORGE HARVEST. 

The character of this divine was of such a sin- 
gular composition^ that we shall scarcely find its 
equal He Was one of the most absent men of 
his time^ a lover of good eating almost to glut- 
tony^ -extremely negligent in his dress> and a be^ 
liever in ghosts^ goblins^ and fairies^ though he re- 
ceived a classical education in the university of 
Oxford. 

Though he was bred for the churchy bit 
.fondness for dramatic exhibitions led him early ^ 
to try his abilities upon the boards of dif- 
ferent provincial theatres; but his vivacity al- 
ways getting the better of his judgment^ and 
tome unlucky impromptu inadvertently pop^ 
ping out, he was constantly upon the minus 
aide of his engagement. Being possessed of 
a considerable paternal estate^ and having a 
firm friend in Dr. Coropton> Bishop of London^ 
for whose daughter Mr. Harvest had a partiality, 
and regard, he, at the age of twenty-four yearsi 
bade adieu to the Thespian mania, but not wttfa- 
out leaving abundance of anecdotes in the. me- a 
mory of his friends, who have, however, gene- ? 
lously sacrific4|f' themjfi^ oblivion ; whilst the f 
spirit of detraction has, preserved his fame alju^ 
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He had 'af this time m estate of dOOT. pe^ ah^ 
'liiiin ; aticThad insintiMed hiifi^self so far into^th^ 
good graces of the brshop's daughter^ that the^ 
i^edding-day was fixed ; but unluckily, on that 
day he forget himself^ for being out a fi^hii^;. 
he staid beyond the canonical hour ; a-nrf tfcc 
kfciiy, justly offended at his neglect, broke off the* 
^tcb/ . - - ' 

• Sboli alter tUr tel ct^mkmed hMs^te^r^ 
iM saw a variety af company. Among others 
*|lfe0 Tisited hi in, w^^s Mr, Ardiur OnsloWj speak-' 
» lit. ^bit hou.qc of commons, who lived at Em-' 
kfi^^UTf^ in tlic parish of Thantes Ditton. This 
gmtleaiaa was very fond of Mr. Harvest's is<^iei4t 

of Til Mines Ditton, whli^' held dnrinti: life. 
Lord OoaloWj the %feBie&fs^mmt was likewise so 

Embor-coiu't> wbert he lived more than he did ^ 
at his pwn house. He suffered much from the 
mom and <fitbiit]««qp d# }iliiB«lPfMis m his i^b^ 
ftipiee^ who ran him so far in tkbt, that hia cir*' 
OMtttonces becafoe much embarrassed and eclii^% 

the cirCLi instance, that hi>i maitl f req ueil|^ • !|^9)$ * 
balls to her friends, and other servaafct* in ihe 
nerghb6rrifoo^j. a«#pttt«ri^^ Im iMittr that 
the noise he heard witmadc mlbe^^^^ fNSr , 
4he effect of wM* 
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His menfory, if judged of according to his ac- 
tions^ seems to have be^ a perfect sieved for any 
thing would fall through it : and he has even 
be^n tried and found to have forgotten his own 
name. His ideas were so confused sometimes^ 
that he has been known to write a letter to one 
person^ direct it to another^ and address it to a 
thirds who'could not devise from whom it came, 
because he had forgotten to subscribe his name. 
If a beggar happened to take off his hat to him 
in the street^ in hopes of receiving alms> Mr. 
Harvest made him a low bow, told him he was 
his most obedient humble servant, and walked 
on. 

His reveries and distractions were so frequent, 
that not a day passed but he committed some 
egregious mistake. A friend and he walking toge # , 
ther in the Temple-gardens, one evening, previ- 
ous to the meeting of the club called the Beef- 
Steak Club, in Ivy-Lane, to which iTiey were 
going, and to which Smollet^ Johnson, and others 
belonged, Mr. Harvest picked up a small pebble 
of so odd a make, that he said he would present 
it to Lord Bute, who was an eminent virtuoso. 
After they had walked, some time, his friend ask- 
ed him what o'clock it was, to which, pulling out 
bis watch, he answered, that they had seven mi- 
nutes good. They took a turn or two more^ 
when, to his friend's astonishment, he canted his 
watcli away into the Thames, and with great se- 
dateness put up the pebble he bad before f^und^t 
in his fob. * ^ ti - 
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His notorious beedleasness was so apparent^ 
that HO one would lend him a horse> as he fre- 
<]^uent]y lost his beast from under him, or^ at 
least, from out of his hands; it being his fr^ 
quent practice to dismount and lead the horse, 
putting the bridle under his arm, which the horse 
sometimes shook off, or the intervention of a 
post occasioned to fall ; sometimes it was taken 
off by mischievous boys, when the parson was 
seen drawing his bridle after him ; and if any one 
asked him after the animal, he could not give 
the least account of it nor how he lost it. 

Being desired to officiate one Sunday morning 
at St. Mary's, in Oxford, a waggish acquaint* 
ance wrote the following budesque upon the 
banns of matrimony, and tirhich being duly put 
forward, was read by Mr. Harvest as folio wa:-^ 

I I pablish the marriage banns between 

Jack Cheahire and the Widow Cloister, 
Both of a parish that is seen ' 
'Twizt Oxford here and Paternoster ; 
W'ho> to keep out the wind and weather* 
Hereafter mean to pig together. ' 
So if yon wish to put in caveat. 
Now* is the time to let ns have it. 

Mr. Harvest constantly thought of something 
else than \\hat he ought immediately to have con- 
sidered : not only the office of his sacred func- 
tion, but every other circumstaiiee wbs forcaJ to 
yield to his inadvertent way (Sf acting. His dia^ 
traction seemed to proceed ' from a certain yV* 
f jjdty^ and changeableness q{ temper, which^ 
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while it raised up an infinite number of ideas ii 
his mind^ continually propelled^ without allowing 
it to rest on any particular image. Nothings 
therefore^ could be more incongruous than tUe 
conceptions and thoughts of such a man ; for he 
was never influenced either by the company he 
was in, or any of those objects which were placed 
before him ; and while you might fancy him at* 
tending to your discourse^ he was often, in 
thought bobbing for eels, or studying the cha- 
racter of Chamont, the yaung soldier in Otway's 
Orphan ; and it was far from being impossible, 
l>ut he was building some castle in the air. Yet, 
itniidst all these vagaries, Mr. Harvest was a man 
<)t'good sense, and was every day doing and my* 
)ng some things, which, though mal-^-'propos, 
and japdesigped^ denoted his mind to be cast in 
no common mould. 

His want of attention to the present, hd him 
often into disagreeable &s welj as ridiculous mis- 
taken. Once, when at a gentleman's house in 
the city, taking bis leave with ^n intention to go 
away, in one of his^ibsent fits, be mounted op 
three pair of stair3 into the garret: the maids 
who by chance were ironing there, w^ondered 
3iirbat it could be that kept such a sta^ipiqgfLbout 
the rooms^; when one of them taki^ig a light to 
3ee, found the Rev. Mr. Hitrvest, who, in ^ 
ptmost confusion, told her be fancied be 'bud 
nxade some mi^tat^e,.apd begged tcknow if that 
Fas not the way to the street-4oor. S|icb m90 
his absence fu)4 distraction, tbait.be frequently 
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used to forget the prayer-days^ and walk into his 
church with his gun upon his ann> to see what 
could have assembled the people there. Where* 
ever he slept^ he used commonly to pervert the 
use of every uteusil : he would wash his mouth 
and hands in the chamber-pot, wipe himself with 
the sheets, and not unfrequently go into "bed be- 
tween the sheets with his boots on. In company 
he never put the bottle round, but always filled 
when it stood opposite to him, so that he very 
often took half a dozen glasses running — that h« 
alone was intoxicated, and the rest of the com- 
pany sober^ is not therefore to be \^ondered al. 

If ii 43^erv ed of ^^ pMuiiQ ^if love^ AiAit 
acts lik« ao inundatioLi, tiiniin^ eveiy thing that 
stands in lis way •fepsy-Lurvj, misleading the 
}udgmen^^bltiidiDg tlie understandlngi pimislung 
the wi^e maiij and ticklit!::,^ rSii. ionl; Ymt tliis 
powerful incentive to aclioa Liudjiu ctfect^ypoa 
Mn Hwnrmu ^lAfr first #l&tff w^th ib^M^ 
s flop's daughter, it might he supposed tbp|i^ 
wQuld have taken better care |he seeond 
•ife. jliHrfl^IlK^^^ mm ^'^i^ nhmm mm 
^ilfjSl]d b6nii!aJ^^ ridiculous this time 
tfae ah amUble femalje with a 

-6liiidbitaM&' Wiim lh« sppiHAted da^ 
arrived on wliich he was to become a husband^ 
aad^ tl^e coach called at his door to carry hioi iq 
%n^fifti^ biftliitai4«^ ber Jiither^ 

the gentleman was noX Lo lie found- He h^id t 
^ off the same moining about seven o clocks and 
^Kibodl ItU w to f ai .become ^ iuo^. ll 
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was nearly dusk before he recollected mhy thing 
of the affair, when he took to his heels, from 
the company he was in, and ran like a madman 
all the way back : and in such a dirty plight did 
he arrive, that he could scarcely be recognized. 
The truth was, that, being invited by the fine- 
ness of the weather, he had strayed as far as 
Richmond, where he had been engaged to dine 
with company; but suddenly recollecting the im- 
portant business fixed for that day, he made 
all the haste possible to the place of assignation, 
to apologise for his egregious piece of neglect ; 
but this lady, like the first, thought herself so 
ill used, that she would never see him after- 
wards ; yet Mr. Harvest used often to mention 
that day as the pleasantest of his whole life. 

The figure of this divine was one of the most 
uncouth imaginable: he seldom had a clean 
shirty and when he happened to have one, bf 
ekher wanted shaving, or had dirty boots, or 
perhaps two odd stockings ; and if any one re- 
marked to him the great impropriety of his slo- 
venliness, he would reply, that, Indeed be was 
not very exact." An equestrian expedition to 
see the above-mentioned lady, during the period 
of their courtship, ought not to pass unnoticed* 
Thinking it necessary to go on horseback, aa k 
was winter, and the roads were very dirty, he 
conceived he might save the time of shifting 
himself by doing it upon the road upon his Ro- 
^ tinance. Providing himself, therefore, with a 
ekaa/ctaviii and sbiit ia his pockety he pcoceed^ 



which the lady lived, wheiij stripping hifns^( ^ 
and laying the iWingB befove bim fialto^filiiUift» 
just as he wits Mempting to put haviMPl^j hm 
horse took fright, uud mn.wiA bim quite to the 
door of i\m MjfJs how. ^^M% le» tbc Q^o 
astonishmeDi of the family^ the Rev. Mr. ifor- 
T€st jnade hi& appearaoce^ witii^ut shift or jM^ 
for all his accoutreinents ^er^^ like Joba 
hat and wig> 00 the road^ where they lay till the 
doctor and a servaut went and coUec^ted them 
together. 

He generally travelled on foot^ i^e^urdksa of 
alt weathers. His shoes and stockings wfere ge- 
nerally in a beastly condition^ for he never elean«-^ 
«d tbem^ nor would suffer theia to ]ate cleaned* 
The Surrey and Kent roads, fotty years ag€(> 
were not so good as they aire nGW;MBiei>f tbefla 
were eiccessively deep then^ and if ihey.iiad been 
a fathom or more^ it would kav« l^eti juAt the 
aame to Parson Harvest, for be Aever picked 
steps, but waded through the middle, mq that 
he had nearly been run over once or Mioie. 
have loblied hbii of money to any amount woiUji 
ba»e been totally impoasiblej for be i^^addlHfc 

J)uy sbrimps or ginger bread ; a pennyworth of 
p^faich he would py^t into bts^waifitjooat po^k^ 
forget they w^re iht^m^ WMg tDbaceo anl 
Ipp^powder, worms, gc titles for £sbtfig, and othtfr 
fUPlides. This jjibtoh be oftee rairied ahpal; 
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almost insufferable. The late dowager Cotmtesa 
of Pembroke once turned out such an heteroge- 
neous mass^ as filled a dust shovel. The intima- 
cy of Mr. Harvest with the Onslow family Jwho 
lived at Ember-court^ in the ' parish of Thames 
Ditton^ has already been mentioned. This fa* 
mily was so fond of Mc. Harvest's company, 
that he had a bed there, and resided with them 
as long as he chose. Here, unrestrained by the 
rank of his hosts, and regardless of tbat deco- 
rous respect universally paid to the sex, Mr. 
Harvest was daily guilty of gross improprieties. 
The family had a private mode of warning him ' 
when he was falling into any of these inadver^ 
, tencies: this was by crying Col. Col. which 
meant fellow of a college ; these inaccuracies 
in his behavior having been, by Lady Onslow, 
called behaving like a mere scholar, or fellow of 
a college. 

Mr. Harvest making one in a company 
with Mr. Onslow, in a punt on the Thames^ 
began to read a favorite passage in a Greek au- 
thor, with such strange theatrical gestures, that 
his wig soon fell into the water, when, such was 
his impatience to regain it, that he jumped into 
the water to fetch it out, and was with difficulty 
fished out himself. On returning into the boat^ 
he only observed that his Greek had never had 
such a wetting before. 

His advance in years did not cure him in the 
least of his thoughtless inadvertency. When 
hard Sandwich was canvassing for the vice-chan^ 



f^ll^rafaip of CMilNrt4g€;» Mr. Hcknroet, bed 
. been bis scbool-feJlow : at IS^w, went «[own to 
give bim bis vote. Om dar)^ at dUimr tbere in a 
large company^ bis lordship j^stiBg vt^ith Harvest 
on their boyish tricks, the parson s,tiddenly ex- 
claimed, " Apropos ; wbenc^e do you, my lord, 
derive your nick-nanae of Jemmy Tmtcher f*'^ 
*^ Why," answered bis lordship, " from ,some 
foolisli felloAv." — ^* No," replied Harvest, it if 
not from some, b«t every body calls you so.^ Oq 
Avhich bis lordship, toend tbedisagre^ble alter* 
cation, being near the pudding, put a lar^ slice 
on the doctor's pUte, who immediatiely seizing it^ 
stopped hid mouth &r that time; 

On wotb^r occasion, having aocompmled tbe 
tame sobiefnan to Calais, they ve^ked on the 
laiaparts. Musii^ on «om^ geometrical pro* 
bl€mj be lost his company ki the midst of tb€ 
town. He could not speak a word\0f Fsench.; 
hut, recollt'cting Apt.Lord Stindwich was at tbi^ 
Silver Lion J be put a shilliiit^r in his mouthy and 
set biinsell' in tlie atlitudtt i>f a Uon rampant. 
After exciting m»4^ adnicatiDcij .lie ma k4 
- back to the inn by a soldter, under the idea tint 
be wcis a maniac escfiped from his keepers. 

.Tfo# ^d^otoff wm n ffwt loter of ^'diliDgat 
W^U as argument. Once at a visiitation, the 
lurchdeaconi ivas taUiing very pathetically .on the 
transitory things of this life, among which be- 
enumerated many particulars, lucb as health, 
beauty, riches, and <power: the doctor, who lis** 
teqed with great AttaitaoD^ tunut^ abottt'toiwlf 
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faimself to a slice of pudding, found it was all 
gone, on which, turning to the reverend moralist^ 
he begged that Mr. Archdeacon, in his future ca- 
talogue of transitory things, would not forget to 
insert a puddwg. 

His fondness for theatrical performances very 
much abated in his latter years. Lady Onslow 
one day invited him to see Garrick play some 
favorite character; thoy took their seats in 
the front row of the front boxes. Mr. Har- 
vest, knowing that he was to sleep in town, 
literally brought his night-cap in his pocket: it 
was of striped woollen, and had not been washed 
full half a year. In pulling out his handker- 
chief> his cap fell out with it, and dropped into 
the pit. The person on whom it fell tossed it 
from him ; the next did the same ; and the cap 
was for some minutes tossed to and fro all over 
the pit. Harvest,, who was afraid of losing his 
cap, got up, and, after hemming three times to 
clear his pipe, began to make an oration, signi- 
fying to those who were thus amusing themselves 
with his cap, to restore it when they had bad 
fun enough with it ; for, he observed, it was a very 
serious thing to die without a night-cap : a;dding, 
*^And please to restore it to me, who am the owner 
of it;" at the same time placing bis left band on 
his breast, declaring, I shall be restless to-night 
if I have not my cap." The people were 
struck with his manner, the cap was handed 
to him at the end pf a stick, and the doctor 
was relieved from hb apprehension of a restlesa 
night. ^' 
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Of liis impropriety of beha^vior in the compa^ 
ny of ladies, the following is one of the least 
censurable examples. Sitting one day among a 
company^ mostly of the fair sex, at Lady On- 
slow's, a large fly which had buzzed about him a 
long time, at last ^settled upon the bonnet of one 

^ of the ladies, which the doctor observing, got up, 
and with a grave look and accent, addressed the^e 
words aloud to the fly, " May you be married !*' 
and watching his opportunity to kill it, he lifted 
his hand, and gave the lady such a blow upon the 
bead as quite deranged her attire, and confused 
the company so much, that had not Lady On- 
slow entered the room at that moment, and made 
an apology for the rudeness of the doctor's con-- 
duct, the whole company would have retired in 
affront. But on Mr. Harvest begging pardon of 
the offended lady, and confessing he did not 
know what he was doing, the affair terminated 

^ in a hearty laugh. 

His ideas were sometimes so confused, that he 
performed actions equal to those done in a state 
of somnabulism. Once perceiving a friend and/ 
his wife in an upper room at the house at £m*, . 
Ber-court, he, in joke only, locked them in, and . 
put the key in his pocket ; when soon afterwards 
being called down upon business, he forgot 
what lie had done, went out with the key in bis 
pocket, and it was near dark before the two pri- 
soners could be pti <ii Iiboity. Oti another ad* 
casioUj in one oi iiia absent; fits,' he mistook hi», 
tfi^'^J^m^ apd weal, i^^. ^^^j dooi; 




of which happened to stanrd open; and n04eT^ 
vttttt being in the wey^ he rambled all oter tbe 
house^ till coming into a middle room, where was 
arr old lady ill in bed of. a quimey^ he ttamUed 
over the night-stool, threw a clothes-horse, down, 
and might not have ended there, had not the af^ 
frighted patient made a noise at his intrtmion, 
which brought up the servants, and ftndmg Dr. 
Harvest in the room instead of the apothecary; 
who was momentarily expected, quieted the old 
lad/s fearsy who by this time was taken* with 
such an immoderate fit of laughter al his conHo* 
sion, that it broke the quinsey in her throat, and 
she lived many years afterwards to thank Dr. 
Harvest for his lucky mistake. 

Having to preach before the clergy at the vi- 
sitation, he provided himself with three sermons 
for the purpose*, which he had in his pocket*. 
Some wags got possessionr of them, mixed ^ the 
leaves, and sewed them all up as one. ThedtKr- 
tor began his sermon, and soon los^ thr thread 
of his discourse': he grew confused, but still 
persisted, and actually preached out first, the 
clergy who had met on the occasion'; next; the 
churchwardens; and lastly, the congregation: 
nor would he- yet have ended, hadhot the sexton 
and beadle admonished brm that all the pewv 
were emptya^ 

Mr. Harvest's forgetfdnesvctmtinued with-hiiM 
through life ; yet he' was -an amusmg companion^ 
and if we may judge of trim from the'sermoM 
which 'be pnnted) he- was no inei«ga«tiu4iriat; 

5 



but in his person he was ^e most bei^tly sloVfea 
dive. He died at Ember-court in Augast^ 17B9f 
aged 6l. 

JOHN LUDWia ^ 

The merits of men, who, struggling with all 
the disadvantages of penury, with all the obsta^ 
«]es which fortune and circumstances have thrown 
in their way, yet by their own perseveraiice 
end indnstry raise themselves to eminence in any 
particular art or science, scarcely seem to be 
duly appreciated by the rest of society, *tbe 
warrior^ for the exerWons of a single hour or a 
single day, aided, perhaps, by chance as muck 
as by the superiority of his getiins, attains to the 
very pinnacle of glory, and becomes the theme 
of universal admiration; while years of painful 
effort, marked by the inces^aht exercise of re* 
solution, of fortitude, of sielf-denial^ aid that 
amidst circumstances the most dt^y ieind dis- 
couraging, oti the pArt of the* humble individiials 
to whom we have ^Uuded, are thought hardly wor- 
thy of the slightest notice, orof theloi^est whispe^ • 
of applause. In the coUrsfe of our work we shall 
have occasion to introduce to the reader ihore 
than one instati'ce of hutnble merit of this descrip- 
tion in our own cTo'untry, but Germany had the 
faon^r of giving birth to the person who is the. 
subject of the f6lh>wi%- ^ag^ 
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Jt is U2)U(il for tlie cominissurics of excise in 
Saxony to -appoint a peasant in every village in. 
tlicir (lisliict to receive the excise of llie placed, 
i'or wljieli few are allowed more llian one crown, 
anri none more than tluce. Mr. C^inistian Got- 
hold llonmar., chief commissary of Dresden und 
the vilhi^es adjacent, when he was auditing the 
accounts of somcr of these pciJsanl.-. in 17^**, was 
told that tijcre was one John i^udwi'g among 
them, a strange nnm ; wiio, thougli he was very 
]>oor aiid liad a family, was yet continually 
leading in hooks, and very often stood the great- 
est part of the ni;;ht at Ijis door, gazing at the 
st^us. 

'J'his account raised AJ. Iloflman's curiosity, 
and lie ordered the man to he brought before 
him. Iloiftnan, who ex|)ected something in the 
niatfs ap])<>arance that corresponded with a mind 
sup( rior to his station, was greatly surprised to 
see the most rustic boor he had ever beheld. His 
hair hung over liis forehead down to his cycy, 
his aspect was sordid and stupid, und his man- 
ner was in every respect that of a plodding igno- 
rant clown. Mr. Hoffman, after contemplating 
this unpromising nj)pearance, concluded, that 
fis the supposed superiority of this man was of 
the itUcllectual kind, it would certainly appear 
when he spoke; but even in this experiment; 
he was also disa|)pointed. He asked him, if 
v»hat his neighbors had said of his reading and 
studying was tru(*, and the man bluntly and 
coarsely replied, " Wliat neighbor has told yau 



llisrt I read and studied ? If I feave sttit^Je^,^'! 
have studied for myself, and I donV desire' that 
you or any body else should know any thing of 
the matter Hoffman, however, continued the 
conversation notwithstanding his disappointment, 
and asked several questions concerning i^rithme- 
tic and the first rudiments of astronomj' ; 
which he now expected vague and confuse'd re- 
plies. But in this too he had formed an errone- 
ous prognostic y for HoflTman was struck not only 
with astonishment but confusion, to hear such 
definitions and explanations as would have- dbne 
honor to a regular academician in a public exa- 
mination. 

Mr. Hoffman, afteV this conv€rsation, prevail- 
ed on the peasant to stay some time at his house, 
that he might farther gratify his curiosity at duoH 
times as would be most convenient. In their 
subsequent conferences he proposed to hid guest 
the most abstract and embarrassing qu^stipni, 
which were always answered with the utmost 
readiness and precision^ The acconnf Whibh this 
extraordinary person gave of himself liiid his ac- 
quisitions, was as follows.. ' • . • . 

John Ludwig was born the 24th of Febrtiary, 
1715, in the village of Cossedaude, and wa^, 
among other poor children of the' village, «^dt 
very young to school. The Bible, WliicK^^Ja's 
the book by which he was taught to read, givt 
him so much pleasure, that he conceived tlife 
most eager desire , to read others, which, how- 
ever, be bad no opportunity to obtain^ la 



abool a year bis master begaa to teach him to 
write^ an exercise which at first was rather irk- 
some than pleasing ; but when the first difficulty 
was surmounted^ he applied to it with great a»- 
siduity> especialiy as books were put into his hand 
to copy as an exercise ; and be employed him- 
self almost night and day^ not in copying parti- 
cular passages only, but in forming collections 
of seutcncc.'i, or events that were connected with 
each other. When he was ten years old, he had 
been at school four years, and was then put to 
arithmetic, but this embarrassed him with innu- 
merable difficulties, which his master would not 
take the trouble to explain, expecting that be 
should content himself with the implicit practice 
of positive rules. Ludwig, therefore, was* sgi 
disgusted with arithmetic, that after much scold- 
ing and beating he went from school, withoi^ 
having learned any thing more than reading, 
ivriting, and his catechism. 

He was then sent into tlie field to keep, cow^^ 
and in this employment he soon became clowu« 
ish, and negligent of eveiy thing else : so that 
the greatest part of what he had learned was for- 
gotten. He was associated with the sordid and 
the vicious, and he became insensibly like them. 
As. he grew up, he kept company with women 
of bad character, and abandoned himself to su.clx 
pleasures as were within his reach. But a de^ 
sire of surpassing others, that principle which is 
productive of every kind of greatness, was still 
living in his breast; he remembered tp ha.ve hecQ 
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praised by his master, and' preferred ^ove his 
comrades when he was learning to 'liead and 
write, and he was still desirous otUhesame plea* 
sure, though he did not know how to attain it; ^ 

In the autumn of 1733, when he was, aboufc 
twenty years old, he bought a small Bibie,' it 
the end of which was a catechism, with refer* 
ences to a great number of texts, upon which 
the principles contained in the answers were 
founded. Ludwig had never been used~to tatis 
any thing upon trust, and was therefore contii 
nually turning over the leaves of his Bible to find 
the passages referred to in the <*ivtechism ; =but 
this he found so irksome a task, that he^ter^ 
mined to have the whole at one view, and therei 
fore set about to transcribe the catechism, with 
all the texts at large brought into their propef 
places. With this exercise he tilled ttvo qiiircfe 
of paper, and though when he began thB <Jha- 
Tacter was scareely legible, yet before he had fi*- 
nished it was greatly improved ; for a« art that 
has been once learned is easify recovered,- 

In the month, of March, 1736, he was<em*- 
ployed to receive the excise of the little distiic£ 
in 'which he lived,, and he found, fhat in- opder td 
discharge this office, it was necessary for him not 
only to write, but to be master- of the two first 
rules of arithmetic,, addition and subtraction;. 
His ambition had now an object;, and a desire tc^ 
keep the accounts of the tax he was to gathea: 
better than others of bis station, detenniwedl 
Ixim once more to apply to arithmetic^ however ^ 
8 3 
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hateful the task^ and whatever labor it might r**' 
quire. He now regretted that he was without 
an instructor^ and would have been gkd'at any 
rate to have practised the rules without titfX 
knowing the rationale. His mind was continu* 
ally upon the stretch to find out some way of 
supplying this want^ and at last he recollected 
that one of bis school-fellows had a book, from 
which examples of several rules were taken by 
the master to exercise the scholars. He^ there* 
fore, immediately went in search of this school*^ 
iellow, and was overjoyed to find, upon enquiry,, 
that the book was still in his possession. Having- 
borrowed this important volume, he returned 
home with it, and beginning his studies ar he 
WiSQt along, he pursued them with such applica- 
tion, that in about six months he was. master id 
the rule of three with fractions. 
, Ttie reluctance with which he began to leaiqpi 
the powers and properties of figures was now aft 
an end ; he knew enough to make him earnestljr 
desirous of knowing more : he was therefore im- 
patient to proceed from this book to one that 
wtfr more difficult, and having, at lengthy found 
means to procure one that treated of more in- 
tricate and complicated calculations, he made 
himself master of that also before the end of the 
year 1739. He had the good fortune poon after 
to meet with a treatise on geometry, written by 
Pachek, the same author whose aritlimetii^ he 
had been studymg ; and finding that thif science 
nvas, ia some measure^ founded oa that which 



he bad learned^ be applied to bi& new book with 
great assiduity for some time; but at length, not 
being able perfectly to comprehend the theory as 
he went on, nor yet to discover the utility of the 
practice, be laid it aside, to which be was also 
induced by the necessity of his immediate at- 
tention to his field and his vines. 

The severe winter which happened in tl)e year 
1740, obliged him to keep long within his cot- 
tage, and ther« having no employment either for 
his body or his mind, he had once more recourse 
to his book of geometry ; and having at length 
comprehended some of the leading principles, he 
procured a little box ruler and a^ old pair 
compasses, on one end of which he mounted 
the end of a quill cut into a pen. With these 
instruments he employed himself incessantly ia 
making various geometrical figures on paper, 
illustrate the theory by a solution of the pro- 
blems. He wa» thus busied in his cot till Miirch, 
and the joy arising from the knowledge he had 
acquired was exceeded only by bis desire of know- 
ing more. 

He was now necessarily recalled to that labor 
by which alone he could procure hi«isel# food, 
and was besides without money to procure such 
books and instruments as were absolutely tiece^m 
sary to pursue his geometiical studies. How- 
ever, with the assistance of a neighboring arti- 
ficer, he procured the figures- which he found 
represented by the diagrams in his book, to be 
made in wood, and with these h& went to work 
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at every interval of leisure, which now only hap* 
pcncd once a week, after divine service on s 
Sunday. He was still in want of a new book, 
and having laid by a little sum for that purpose 
against the time of the fair, where alone he had 
access to a book.Hclier's shop, he made a purchase 
of three small volumes, from which he acquired 
a complete knowledge of trigonometry. After 
this acquisition li* could not rest till he had be- 
gun to study astronomy; his next purcha8e> 
tfiereforc, was an introduction to that science, 
which he read with indefatigable diligence, and - 
invented innumerable expedients to supply the 
want of proper instruments, and in which he wa$ 
not less succei:sful than Robinson Crusoe, who, 
in an island of which he was the only rational 
inhabitant, found means to supply himself nol 
only with the necessaries, but the conveniencies 
of life. 

During liis study of geometry and astronomy,, 
he had frequently met with the word philosophy^ 
and this became jiiore and more the object of 
his attention. He conceived it was the napae of 
some science of great importance and extent,, 
with which he was as yet whelly unacquainted ; 
he became therefore impatient in the highest de* 
gree to make himself acquainted with philoso** 
phy ; and being continually on the watch- fof 
such assistance as offered, he at last picked up a 
book, called, <^ An Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of God, of Man, and of tlie Universe.? 
In reading this, work he was struck with a va^ 



riety of pbjects that wei;e equally interestk^ and 
new. 

But as this book contained only general prin- 
ciples, he went to Dresde^n, aiicj enquired among 
the booksellers^ who was the most celebrated aur 
thor that had written on philopophy. By the 
booksellers he w^ls recommended to the works of 
Wolfius, written in the German language; and 
Wolfius having been mentioned in several books 
he had read, as one of the most able naen of hip 
age, he readily tdok him for his. guide in the re- 
.gions of philosophy. 

The first purchase that he made of Wolfius's 
\irorks, was the Logjic^ ^nd at this he labored a 
full yedjj still attending to his other studies, so 
as not to lose what he had gained before. In 
this book he found hii^self referred to aaotker^ 
written by the same author, called Mathemati-. 
cal Principles^ as the Attest to give just ideas of 
things, and facilitate the practice of logip ; he 
therefore enquired after this book with a design 
to buy it, but finding it too dear, for his. finances 
he was obliged to contenjt himself with an abridge 
i^ent of it, which he purcha3ed in the autumia, 
of 1743. From this book he derived much plea- 
sure and qiuch profit, aqid it employed him from 
October, 1743, to February, 1745, 

iie then proceeded to uoetapbysics, at which be 
labored till the October following^ and he would 
fain have entered on the study of physics, but 
indigence was ins^pmbte impediment i 
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and he was obliged to content him§elf with hrs 
autlior's ethics, politic*, and remarks on meta- 
physics, which employed hnn to July, 1746; by 
this time he had scraped together a sum sufir- 
cieiit to buy the physics, which he had so ear- 
nestly desired, and tins work he read twice with- 
in the "year. 

About this time a dealer in old books sold him 
a volume oF VV'oifiiis's Mathematical Principles 
at l{irge, atid the spherical trigonometry which 
he round in that book was a new treasure, which 
he was very desirous to make his own. Thii, 
however, cost him incredible labor, and filled 

, every moment that he could spare from his bti- 
siness and his sleep, for something more than a 
year. Such was the progress he had made when 
he was discovered by Mr. Hoffman. 

It ha[)pened that before Ludwig went homc^ 
there was an eclipse of the sun, and Mr. Hoff- 
man proposed to his guest that he should ob- 
serve this phenomenon as an astronomer, and fot 

' that purpose furnished him with proper instru- 
ments. He had hitherto been ac<}Uflinted with 
the planetary world only by books and a view of 
\he heavens with the naked eye ; he had never 
yet looked through a telescope^ and tlie antici- 
pation of the pleasure which the new observation 
would yield him, scarcely suffered him either to 
eat or sleep; but it unfortunately happened, that 
just before the eclipse came on, the sky became 
cbudy, and continuQd so during the whole time 



•of its continuance: this mislbrtutie war more 
than the philosophy even of Ludwig could bear; 
a^ the cloud came pn he looked up at it in the 
agony of a man that expected the dissolution of^ 
nature to follow : when it came over the sun, »he 
stood fixed in a consternation not to be de- 
scribed, and when he knew the eclipse was past, 
his disappointmeut and grief were little short of 
distraction. 

Mi;. Hoffman soon after went in his turn to 
visit Mr. Ludwig, and to takfe a view of his dwel- 
ling, his library, his study, and his instruments. 
He found an old crazy cottage, the inside of 
which had been long blacked with smoke ; the 
walls were covered with propositions and dia- 
Ijrams written with chalk. In one conier was a* 
bed, in another a cradle, and under a little win- 
dow at the side, three pieces of board, laid side 
by side over two tressels, mad^ a writing-table 
fqr the philosopher, upon which were scattered 
some pieces, of writing-paper, containing ex'^ 
tracts of books," various calculations and ge<>r. 
metrical figures; the books which hnv^ been, 
mentioned before were placed on a shelf, with 
the compass and ruler that have been described, 
which, with a wooden square and a pair of six- 
inch globes, constituted the library and museum 
of the truly celebrated John Ludwig. In this 
hovel he lived till the year 1754, dnd while he 
was pursuing the study of philosophy at his lei- 
sure hours, he was indefatigable in his day labor 
as a peasant. 

7 ' 
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Mr. HoflTman^ iirh«n he dinaiMfed him^ pre- 
sented him with a hundred crowns^ which filled 
ail bis wishes^ and made him the hap^tett man 
in the world. With this sum he bnilt himself 
a more commodious habitation tn the middle 
of his vineyard^ and procured a very conside- 
rable addition to his library^ an article so essen- 
tial to his happiness^ that he •declared to Mr. 
Hoffman^ he would not accept the Whole pro*- 
virice in which he hved upon condition that he 
should renounce his studies^ and that be had 
thcr live on bread and water than withhold froAi 
his mind that food which his intellectual bonger 
jicrpetually required. 

Here we are obliged to take leave of this ex- 
traordinary man, concerning the sobsequcfnt part 
of whose life we have no farther information. 
Had fortune placed him in a condition to enjoy 
the benefits of education^ it is not i^iiiprobi^le 
that he would now be classed with a Bftcott> m 
Locke^ a Newton, a Lelbnits, a Wolff— itt- a 
word, among the most distinguished kiminan€it 
of modem science. 
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Few females have, in their time, attracted so 
large a portion of public notice as this celebrated 
lady, who was the daughter of Colonel Chud- 
leigh, the descendant of an ancient family ia 
the county of Devon. Her father dying while she 
was very young, the care of this his only daugh- 
ter devolved on her mother, who had little more 
than the usual pension allotted to the widow of 
an officer for their mutual subsistence. Under 
these circumstances, Mrs. . Chudleigh prudently 
availed herself of the best siibstitute for monej 
— good connections. These the rank, situation^ 
and habits of her husband had placed within her 
power. She hired a house fit, at that less re- 
fined period, for a fashionable town residence ; 
and accommodated an inmate for the purpose of^ 
adding to the scantiness of her income. 

Her daughter Elizabeth was soon distinguish- 
ed for a brilliancy of repartee, and for other" 
qualities highly recommendatory, because ex- 
tremely pleasing. An opportunity offered for 
the display of them to every advantage.. The 
father of our present gracious sovereign had his 
court atLeicester-House. Mr. Pulteaey, who theji 
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blazed as a meteor in the opposition^ Was ho- 
nored with the particular regard of the Prince 
of Wales. Miss Chudleigh was introduced to 
Mr. Pultency; and he obtained for her, at the age 
of about eighteen, the appointment of maid of 
honor to the Princess of Wales. Mr. Pulteney 
did more than thus place her in an ejevated sta- 
tion ; he endeavored to cultivate her understand-, 
ing. To him Miss Chudleigh read; and with 
him, when separated by distance, she actually 
corresponded^ Some improvement she obtained 
by this advantage, but the extreme vivacity of 
her disposition prevented her from making any 
considerable acquirements. Her maxim on 
every subject was, according to lier own expres- 
sion, to be " short, clear, and surprising.*' A 
voluminous author was, consequently, her aver- 
sion ; and a prolix story, however interesting, 
disgusted her, merely from the circumstance of 
its prolixity. With such a pupil Mr. Pulteney 
co*ild laugh, and, in despair of his literary instruc- 
tion making any deep impression on the mind 
of his adopted fair one, he changed the- scene, 
txnd endeavored to initiate her in the science of 
economy instead of books. 

The sLatioi> to which Miss Chudleigh was ad- 
vanced, combined with many personal attrac- 
tions, produced a number of admirers : some 
with titles, and others in the expectation of 
them. Among the former was his grace the 
Duke of Hamilton, whom Miss Gunning bad 
afterwards the good fortune to obtain for a con- 



• ^rt. The duke was passionately fond of Miss 
Chudleigh, and pressed his suit with such ardor^ 
as to obtain a solemn engagement on her part, 
that on his return from a tour, for which he 
was preparing, she would become his wife.-^ 
There were reasons why this event should 
not immediately take place ; that the engage- 
ment would be fulfilled at the specified time, 
both parties considered as a moral certainty. A 
mutual pledge was given and accepted ; the duke 
commenci?d his proposed tour, and the parting 
condition was, that he should wj ite by every op- 
portunity; Miss Chudleigh, of course,'was bound 
to answer his epistles. Thus the arTangement of 
fortune seemed to have united a pair, who pos- 
Tsibly . might have experienced much happiness in • 
the union ; for between the Duke of Hamilton 
and Miss Chudleigh there was a similarity of 
disposition. Fate, however,, had not destined 
them for each otiier. 

Miss Chudleigh had an aunt whose name was 
Haiimer; at her house the Hon Mr. Hervey, 
son of the Earl of Bristol, and a caj>tain in the 
royal navy, was a visitor. To this gentlemsm, 
Mrs. Hanmer became so exceedingly partial, 
that she favored his views on her niece, and en- 
gaged her efforts to effect, if possible, a matri- 
monial connection. There were two difficulties 
which would have been insurmountable, had 
th(ty not been opposed by the fertile genius of a 
female. Miss Chudleigh disliked Captain Herr 
vey, and she was betrothed to the Duke of Ha» 
K 2 ^ 
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inilton. To reixJer this affiance nugatory, the 
letters of his grace were intercepted by Mrs* 
Hanincr ; and, his supposed silence giving of- 
fonoo lo her niece, she worked so successfully on 
her pride, as to induce her to abandon all thoughts 
of her lover, whose passion she had cherished 
with deligiit. A conduct the reverse of that im- 
puted to the duke was observed by Captain Her- 
vey. Me was all that assiduity could dictate^ or 
aiU'ntion perform. He had daily access to Miss 
CluKikip^h, mul each interview was artfully im- 
);rr>vc'(( hy tlu* aiiiil, to the promoti6n of her 
(.wii viev. s. The letters of his Cirace of Hamil- 
ton, V. hi( h regularly arrived, were as regularly 
suppressed; until, piqued beyond endurance, 
jMiss C/hudleigh was prevailed on to accept the 
hand of Captain Hervey ; and, by a private 
marriage, to enslire the participation of his fu- 
ture honors and fortune. The ceremony was 
])erformed in a private chapel ac^oining the 
country mansion of Mr. Merrill,* at Lainston, 
near Winchester, in Hampshire. 

On a review of life, every reflecting mind may 
easily trace the predominant evil experienced, 
- to some wilful error, or injudicious mistake, 
which operated as a determinate cause, and gave 
the color to our fate. 'This was the case with 
Miss Chudleigh ; for the hour she became united 
with Captain Hervey proved to her the origin 
of every subsequent unhappiness. The connu- 
bial rites were attended with consequences inju- 
rious to health, as well as unproductive of fecun- 
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dity ; and, from the night following tlie day on 
which the marriage was solemnized, Miss Chud- 
^ leigh resolved never to have further connection 
with her husband. To prevail on him not to 
claim her as his wife, required all the ^rt of 
which she was mistress. The best dissuasive ar- 
gument was, tlie loss of her situation as maid of 
honpr, should the marriage be publicly known. 
The finances of Captain Hervey not enabling 
him, at the time, to compensate such a loss, 
tills, most probably, operated as a prudential 
motive for his yielding to the entreaties of his 
wife. He did yield ; but in a manner which, at 
times, indicated a strong desire to play the ty- 
rant. In fact, as she frequently expressed her- 
self: — Her misery commenced with the arrival 
of Captain Hervey iu England, and the greatest 
joy she experienced was the intelligence of his 
departure." Hence, while his ship remained at 
Spithcad, or in the Downs, slie trembled with 
apprehension lest the destination might be coun- 
termanded. A fair wind out of the Channel was 
the soother of her mind ; and she was always 
extremely inquisitive as to the ^duration of. the 
voyage, or cruise, as well as to tli« probable in- 
tervening accidents which might still retard it. 
Such were some of the immediate consequences 
of an union, brought about by artifice, effected 
clandestinely, and originating, in the one party 
from pique, iu tlie other -from a more reprehen- 
sible passion. 
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Miss Chudleigh, now Mr». Hervey, a maid 
in appearance^ a wife in disguise, seemed to 
those who judge from externals only, 'to be in 
an enviable situation. Of the higher circles she 
Avas the attractive centre; of gayer life, the in- 
vigorating spirit. Her royar mistress not only 
Ruiiled on, but actually approved her. A few 
friendships she cemented, and conquests she 
made in such abundance, that, like Caes^ir in 
triumph, she had a train of captives at her heels. 
Yet, with all this appearance of happiness, she 
wanted that, without which there is no happiness 
on earth — peace of mind. Her husband, quieted 
for a time, grew obstreperous as she became 
more the object of admiration. He felt his 
right, and was determined to assert it. She en- 
deavored, by letter, to soothe him into peace; 
but luT efforts were not successful. He demand- 
rd a private interview, and enforcing his demand 
by threats of exposure in case of refusal, sh€ 
complied through compulsion. The meeting 
was at the apartment of Captain Hervey ; a black 
servant only was in the house. On entering the 
room where he was, his first care was to prevent 
her retreat by locking the door. What passed 
may be easily imagined. Here was a wife burn- 
ing with rage for past injuries sustained in her 
health, yet obliged to smother the flame of re- 
sentment, and assume the mildness of compla- 
rcncy— there a husband that felt himself the lord 
[paramount over a d^fenceletis .woman^ whose 
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hopes he had blasted, whose person he had de- 
filed. This/* as the lady, when speaking of it, 
with tears in her eyes, used to say, " was an as- 
signation with a vengeance." It ended, like 
every other interview which she had with Cap- 
tair^Hervey, unhappily for her. The fruit of 
this meeting was the addition of a boy to th^ 
human race. Caesar Hawkins became the pro- 
fessional confidant on this occasion. MissChud- 
leigh removed to Chelsea for a change- of air, 
and returned ip Leicester-house perfectly reco- 
vered from her indisposition. The infant soon 
sunk into the arms of death, leaving only the 
tale of its existence to be related. 

While these and a variety of other circum- 
stances were passing between Miss Chudleigh 
and her husband, the Duke of Hamilton arrived 
from his travels. He lost not a moment in pay- 
ing his homage to the idol of his affections, and 
obtaining an explanation of the reason why his 
letters were unanswered. Flighty as he was in 
other respects, to Miss Chudleigh his constancy 
remained unshaken. The interview developed 
the whole, and placed Mrs, Hanmer in her true 
light, that of the authoress of mischief. But> 
as a palliation of past evil, the duke made a ge- 
nerous tender of his hand, where his heart was 
already centered. The rejection of this offer, 
which it was impossible to accept, and almost 
as impossible to explain the reason why it was 
rejected, occasioned emotions iq the duke, which 
the imagination may conceive better than the 
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pen explain. Miss Chudleigb was even com- 
pelled to prohibit his visits. Several other no- 
bles experienced a similar fate. This astonished 
the fashionable world : and the mother of Mis« 
Chudleigh, who was a total stranger to the pri- 
vate marriage of her daughter^ reprehended her 
folly in proper terms. 

In order to relieve herself, at least for a time, 
from the embarrassments which environed her. 
Miss Chudleigh determined to travel. She em- 
barked for the continent, and chose Germany 
for the theatre of her y)crigrinations. She re- 
sided some time at Berlin, then went to Dres- 
den ; and, as she aspired to the acquaintance of 
crowned heads, she was gratified by that of the 
Great Frederic of Prussia, who not only con- 
versed but corresponded with her. In the Eleo- 
tress of Saxony she found a iViend whose affec- 
tion for her continued to the latest period of life. 
The elcctress was a woman of sense, honor, vir- 
tue and religion, ller letters were replete with 
kindness ; while her tumd di:.uributed "p resents to 
Miss Chudleigh out of the treasury of abundance, 
her heart was intei^cted for her happiness. This 
she afterwards evinced during her proiecutfon ; 
for, at that time, a letter from the electress con- 
tained the following passage. You have 

long experienced my love; my revenue, my pro- 
tection, my every thing you may command. 
Come then, my dear life, to an asylum of peace. 
Quit a country where, if you are bequeathed a 
cloak, some pretender may start up/ and tuin you 
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law, to prove it not your property. Let me 

have you at Dresden/' 

On her return from the continent. Miss Chud- 
leigh ran the career of pleasure, enlivened the 
court circles, and each year became more ingra- 
tiated with the mistress whom she served ; she was 
the leader of fashion ; played whist with Lord 
Chesterfield, and revelled with Lady Harrington 
and Miss Ashe. Shfe was a constant visitant at all 
public places, and in 174^2, appeared at a mas^ 
qued ball in the character of Iphigenia. The 
ready pencil of an ingenious nrtist was employed 
on this occasion, and the portrait which accom- 
panies this memoir is taken from the drawing 
that was then executed. 

Reflection, however put off for the day, too 
frequently intruded an unwelcome visit at 
night. Captain Hervey, like a perturbed spL- 
rit, was eternally crossing the path trodden by 
his wife. Was she in the rooms at Bath, he wa$ 
sure to be there. At a rout, ridotto, or ball, this 
destroyer of peace embittered every pleasure, 
and blighted the fruit of happiness hy the ma- 
lignancy of his presence. As a proof of his dis- 
position to annoy, he menaced his wife with an 
intimation that he would disclose the marriage 
to the Princess of Wales. In this Miss Chud- 
leigh anticipated him, by being the first relater 
of the circumstance." Her royal mistress heard 
and pitied her. She continued her patronage ta 
the hour of her death. 
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At length stratagem was either suggested, or 
it occurred to Mis9 Chudleigh, at once to de- 
prive Captain Hervey of the power to claim her 
as his wife. The clergyman who had married ' 
them was dead. The register-book was in care- 
less hands. A handsome compliment was paid 
for the inspection, and, while the person in whose 
custody it was listened to an amusing story. Miss 
Chudleigh tore out the register. *Thus imagin* 
ing \he business accomplished, she for a lime 
bade defiance to her husband, whose taste for 
the softer sex subsiding from some unaccount- 
able cause, occasioned Miss Chudleigh a cessa- 
tion of inquietude. Her better fate influenced 
in her favor the heart of a man who was the ex- 
emplar of amiability. This was the late Duke 
of Kingston. Meanwhile Captain Hervey had 
succeeded to the earldom of Bristol. With rank 
he obtained fortune ; and both were inviting ob- 
jects to the mind of our heroine. When a sac* 
cession to the family honors and revenue became 
higlily probable, a short period before it took place. 
Miss Chudleigh went to the house of Mr. Mer- 
rill, in whose chapel she was married. Her os- 
tensible reason was a jaunt out of town ; her real 
design was to procure, if possible, the" In'sertion 
of her marriage' with Captain Hervey in the 
book, which, in order to destroy the written evi- 
dence of that marriage, she had formerly muti- 
lated. With this view she dealt out promises 
with a liberal hand. The officiating clerk> who 
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was ft person of various avocations^ was to be 
promoted to the extent of his vushes. The book 
was managed by the lady to her content, and she 
returned to London, secretly exulting' in the ex- 
cellence and success of her machination. She 
did, it is true, succeed, but it was in laying the 
ground-work of that very evidence which operated 
afterwards to her conviction. 

Such was the situation of Miss Chudleigh, 
when the Duke of Kingston became her admirer. 
Re-married, as it were, by her own stratagem, 
the participation of ducal honors became legaHy 
impossible. The chains of wedlock, which the 
lady had beert so industrious in shaking off, or 
putting on, as seera;ed most suitable to her views, 
were now galling to an excess. . Every advice 
was taken, but the means of liberation were be- 
yond the power of human device, v To acquiesce 
in that which could not be remedied, seemed the 
only alternative. The Duke of Kingston's at- 
tachment was ardent, and truly sincere. He 
mingled the friend with the lover; nor was 
there an endearing title under heaven be would 
not have assumed, could but the assumption 
have really advanced the happiness of Miss Chud- 
leigh. For a series of years tliey cohabited, ye4; 
with such observance of external decorum, that, 
although their intimacy was amoral, it was not 
an evidenced certainty. That the felicity of the 
duke was in any measure promoted by this union, 
cannot be asserted consistently with truth'. The 
characters' of the parties were diametrically oppo- 
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site. The duke was mild, gracious, unassuming 
and bashful in the extreme. He had every 
grace that is expected in a man of rank. Os- 
tentation he so much detested, that it was his 
custom in perambulating the streets to fold back 
the front of his coat, so us to hide the star; and, 
whenever by accident it was discovered, the dis- 
closure caused an involuntary blush. His ladj 
possessed very diflerent qualities. In voci- 
ferating anger she might have vied with Juno. 
She was ostentatious to an excess; and so* 
little refined were her feelings, that the gross- 
est flattery was an animating cordial to her spi- 
rits. It revived her, when more rational succors 
failed of effect. Thus contrarily gifted and dis- 
posed, (lie duke and Miss Chudleigh were fre- 
quently on discordant terms — but she had a 
strong hold on his mind, and the use made of it 
was finally to ruin herself. 

The Earl of Bristol, by time and attachments 
had grown so weary of the connubial state, as to 
be cordially desirous of a change. At first, when 
sounded on the subject of a divorce, he had 
used this expression — I will see the b— — h at 
the devil, before her vanity shall be gratified bj 
being a duchess." Afterwards, however, there 
being a lady to wliom he wished to offer hit 
hand, he so altered his tone, as to express a rea- 
diness to consent to any possible means of anni- 
hilating the union subsisting between him and 
Miss Chudleigh. The civilians were consulted; 
a jactitation suit was instituted. The evidence 
5 



tbat could prove the marriage was kept back. 
Lord Bristol failing, as it was designed he should 
fail, in substantiating the marriage, a sentence 
of the court pronouncing the nullity of theclaini, 
concluded the business. The object now to be 
obtained was, a legal opinion as to the operative 
power of such a sentence ; and the civilians, 
highly tenacious of the rights of their own- 
courts, adjudged the decree not liable to be di^* 
turbed by tbe interference of any extrinsic court 
of judicature. Under conviction of perfect safety, 
therefore, the marriage between his grace of King^ 
ston and Miss Chudleigh was publicly solemni- 
zed. The favors were worn by the highest' per- 
sonages in the kingdom ; and, during the life of 
the duke, not any attempt was made to dispute 
the k-gality of the procedure. The fortune was' 
not entailed ; his grace had, therefore, the op- 
-tion to betjueath.it as seemed best to his own itt- 
clinatipn. The heirs since, were then expec- 
tants; the claims rested on hope, not certainty; 
The duche^ss figured without apprehension or 
control. She was raised to the pinnacle of , her 
fortune, and fdr a very few years did she enjoy 
that which the chicanery of her life had been 
directed to accomplish, the parade. of title, with- - 
out that honor which' alone can ennoble. 

To check her in the career of enjoyment, ^nd 
finally put an end to all her greatness, the Dukfe 
of Kingston died. His will, excluding from every 
benefit an elder, and preferring a younger ne* 
phew as his heir in tail, gave rise to a prosec»> 
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cution of the duchess, which ended in the beg- 
gtiry of her proseculor, and the exile of herself, 
The demise of the Duke of Kingston was not sud- 
den or une^^pected. Being attacked with a pa- 
ralytic aiTection, he lingered but a short timey 
and that time was employed by his consort in 
journeying his grace about^ under the fujtile idea 
of prolonging his life by change of air aqd situ- 
ation. At last, when real danger seemed to 
threaten, even in the opinion of the duchess/she 
dispatched one of her swiftest-footed messengers 
to her solicitor, Mr. Field, of the Temple, re*- 
quiring his immediate attendance. obeyed, 
the summons, and, arriving at the house, the 
duchess privately imparted her wishes, which, 
uere, that he would procure the duke to execute^, 
and be himself a subscribing witness, to a will- 
made without his knowledge, and more to tl)e 
taste of the duchess, than that which he had| 
executed. The difference between these two. 
% ills was this. The duke had bequeathed the in- 
come of his estates to his relict during ht^r life, 
and expressly under condition of her continuing 
in a state of widowhood. Perfectly satisfied, 
l)owever, as tl>o duchess appeared, with, whatr 
ever was the inclination of her dearest lord, iihe 
could not resist the seeming opportunity of car- 
r; I ^ her secret wishes into effect. She did not 
relish the temple oF Hymen being shut againstf 
licr. Earnestly, therefore, did jihe press Mn 
rield to have her own will immediately executed^ 
which left her at liberty to give hqr hand to thq 



conqtferot <of het heart. The flirdhess, in :her , 
anxiety to have tl^e restraint shakett ofr, had 
Dfearly deprived herself of every benefit deriv- 
abJe from ihe^dclJWise of the dufere. Wheb Wh-.- 
Field was introduced to hrs gt^ce, his mtellects 
were perceptibly affected. He knew the friends 
'who approaehed him^ahd a transient knowledge 
t)f their peiwn^ was the only indication of men- 
ial exertion which seemed to be left him. JVfr. 
Field very properly remonstrated on the inipro- 
pfiety of introducing a will for execution to a 
man in such a state. This occasioned a severe 
reprehension from the duchess, who reroindecl 
faim that his business waJs only to obey the in- 
jstfoctions of hk employer. Feeling, however, 
for his profes^onal character, he positively re- 
fused either to rendei* the will, or b^ injiny man- 
ner coricemed in endeavoring to pr6cnre the 
execution. With this refusal he quitted the 
house, the duchess beholding him with an in- 
dignant eye las the atinoyer of her scheme, when^ 
in fact, by not complying with it, he was render- 
ing her an essential i^ervice: for, had the will she 
proposed beeti executed, it would most indubi- 
tably have been set aside. The heirs would con- 
sequently have excluded lite relifet THom every 
thing, except that to which the right of dow«r 
entitled her ; and, the marria^ being invalidate 
ed, the lady in thij;^ hi i6ttier respecta, would 
have been ruined by her own stratagem. Sooa 




\6 DUrilEgS OF KiNGSTOir. 

No sooner were the funeral rites perfomieclj^, 
than the duchess adjusted her uiTairsj and em- 
barked for the continent^ proposing Rome for 
l)(r temporary residence. Ganp;ai>elli ot that 
time filled the papal see. From the moderation 
of his principles, the tolerant spirit which' he on 
every occitsion displayed, and the marked at- 
tention he bestowed on the I.lngli:ih, he acquired 
llie title of ilic IVoiestant J*ope. 'J'o such a cha- 
racter the duchess was a welcome visitor. Gau- 
ganelli treated her with the utmost civility^ gave 
Uvr, as a sovereign prince, many privileges, and 
she was lodged in the palace of one of the car- 
dinals. Her. vanity being thus gratified, her 
grace, in return, treated the Romans with a pub« 
lie spectacle. She bad built an elegant pleasure- 
yacht; a gentleman who had served in the navy, 
was the commander ; under her orders be sailed 
for Italy ; and the vessel, at considerable trou* 
ble and some expense, was conveyed up the Ti- 
ber. The sight of an English yacht there waft 
uncommon. It drew the people in crowds to 
the shore, and the applause was general through 
the city. Tliis seemed to be the aera of feptivitjr 
and happiness ; but, while the bark floated tri- 
umphantly on the undulations of the Tiber, a bu- 
siness was transacting in England, which put an 
end to all mon^cntary bliss. 

Mrs. Cradock, who, in the capacity of a do- 
mestic, had been present during the ceremony 
of marriage between Miss ChudleigU* and Lord 
Bristol, found herself so reduced iu circum- 



ary relief. He &A#*h!ftl^^ and most injiuii clou sly 
refuset} her every i<lb^« la vajn &be urged her 

tho only person on whose munificence s1ie liud 
the jirste^i claim. Fidd wa§ deaf to bee 
treaties; she then tbld him what was in he? 
power to discover. To ittahy circunistancei 
which shie telated he wa§ an ehtirc stranger, and 
he affected to discredit the test. Mrs. Cradoc5r 
toded the interview with d menace that she would 
make the relation^ of rh^ Dufce of Kingston ac- 
quainted with every importaht patticular. 
i^t her at defiance: and, thils Exposed to penu- 
ry, she was exaspcrsittitl to vcnge£ii5rief |(ft4 jjdi^ 
Utantly &et about the work ol i uiu. 

His ffSi^ M Kingston had Mfn^ ik 
Asiiketo one of liis nephews^ Mr. Evelyn Mea- 
dows, one of the soa» of his sister^ Lady Fran- 
ces Piel^piitt^; Vltkfg^ii^mmvi^ 

from the presumptive ht;irship, joyfully received 
ftie informatioii that a method of doing himself 
mbstantiil |^ jtoiUfiiiid. * mw Mfi. 
Gradock ; heard the detail of evidence which 
^e offered : and peiieclly. satislied bm to its ac- 
euracy, lit iyft il i^ bigamy 
j^rrferred against the reputed widow of the Duke 
of Kingiloiw The biU wm fouad. Mr. field 
bad hdOm ^l^ pt^i^Tt, and thfellftMKUtf 
wHs properly adti&ed to return instantly to Eng* 
llmd and appe«f to this tndtctdieiit^ tb preveat a& 
^dairry. 

$5 
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An immediate return to England was the only 
measure that could now be adopted by her grace, 
who, on recovering the jittlc of her judgment 
which was left, drove to the house of Mr. Jen- 
kins, at that time banker to all the, BHtish tra- 
vellers who visited the Roman capital. The op- 
ponents of the duchess endeavored to prevent 
her return to England, by a species of artful po- 
licy, exactly suited to the lady with whom they* 
had to deal. The duchess had placed securities 
in the hands of Mr. Jenkins for the sums she; 
might occasionally require. lie was perfectly 
safe in regard to any advance he might make.— . 
Yet, apprized fhat the duchess would call'on h\xa 
for money to defray the expense of her journey, 
to England, he avoided seeing her. On the first 
announcement of his not being at home, it was 
passed over as a mere unfortunate incident ; bu^ 
on the visits being repeated, and tlx; denials be- 
ing as frequent, the conduct was justly impute^ 
to design. The scheme was to delsyr the return 
of liie duchess, so that an outlawry might be, 
obtained, which, in the eye of imagination, apn 
peared tj^e probable method of acquiring the 
estates of the late duke. This was folly ; because; 
the will of his grace, in his own hand writing,^ 
was so guarded, as not to be attacked with the. 
remotest possibility of success. Such, howeYer,, 
was the idea ; and, from whatever presumable 
motive it originated, Mr. Jenkins assuredly CO7/ 
incided in the plan. Aware of tWis, the duchesft: 
was incessant in her applications : and^ .^^djAft 
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all ber effortsto see Mr. Jenkins faiU she pocketed 
a brace of pistols^ returned to his house^ and> re- 
ceiving the usual answer that he Was not at home, 
she seated iierself on the steps of the door, and 
declared her determination there to remain until 
he returned^ were it for aweek^ ajnonth, or ayear. 
She knew that business would compel his return, 
and^ finding it impracticable! any longer to ejude 
an interview^ Mr. Jenkins appeared. * As; ^tt^ 
duchess possessed that blessed gift of Utterance 
for which liadies.of spirit are sometimes sb emi^ 
nent^ it may be supposed that the couTersatioii 
with the banker was not of the milder khid^. 
Money was demanded, not asked. ^ A little ^re* 
v.arication ensued ; but the production of a pis^ 
tpl s^ryod asithe jaitfst powerful tnode of reason-^ 
ing; the necessary sum) was instantly obtained; 
and the duchess quitted Rome. 

We ar^now to behold the object cf oar hi»« 
ioyy in a light pitiable m the dxtreme. Aboot> 
to combat a prpsecutioOy the event of .which 
ih^ monrtpr wi^iiii must inform < the ,ciilprit 
^ould; be f;E|tal.) atlended only by domeMcs^ anc^ 
wanting the consolation; of :tt)friend/:eadi stef^ 
i\as a nearer j^pproaoh to misenyv and evdry 
hour was filled with the anticipation^ of iiiiupe 
- woe. This wa$ .CQOugh to pverpowet nature 
aor will it be deemed sqr{)ri3i^ ihat» under suchi 
oppressive circumstances, ibe^ health of the dn- 
G^ess should be. cpnsideilabiy; impaired* Hei' 
journey was te^rded beCbr^ she .roacbed the* 
A violent fevei^ leeioed .to stiae^ipn 
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titak : but she recovered^ to the astonishment 6f 
her attendants. An abscess then formed in hef 
side> which rendering it impossible for h^r to en* 
dure the motion of the carriage^ a kind of littdf 
was provided^ in which she slowly travelled. Iti 
this situation, nature was relieved by the break<» 
ing of the abscess : and, after a tediously paiO'- 
ful journey, thr duchess reached Calais. At 
that place she made a pause, and there it waa 
that her apprehension got the better of her rea- 
son. In idea she was fettered, and incarcerated 
in tlie worst cell of the worst prison in London. 
Shr was totally ignorant of the bailable nature 
of her offence, and by consequence expected' thl» 
utmost that can be imagined. Colonel West, a 
brother of the late Lord Delaware, whom the 
duchess had known in En^^land, became h^i' 
principal associate; but he was not laWycr enough 
to satisfy her doubts. By the means of former 
connections, and through a benevolence in bin 
own nature, the Bar! of Mansfield had a private 
meeting with the duchess. Th^ i^nidrffble p^ 
eonrlucted himself in a manner wbi<Ai-did hoAol' 
to his heart and character. 

Her spirits being soothed by the intervie#^ tlMT 
duchess embarked' for Dover, landed, drove peil 
to Kingston-House, and found friends displayikJip ^ 
both zeal and alacrity in her cause. The first' 
measure taken was to have the duchess bailed. 
This was done before Lord Mansfield.^ hisOrae^ 
of Newcastle, Lord Mountstuart, Mr. Glof^r, 
and othei charactera ol rankj attenduig. TtM 



manner of , adjusting tliift 1 disa^eable matter 
was such as to solace^ the miind, and prepare it 
for a greater encounter. The proseculion and 
consequeftt trial of th^ iuchesa,: becoming oh*- 
jects of magnitude, the piubliclcuriosity and ex»- 
pectation were proponioaaWy excited. The du- 
chess had through life distinguished herself as a 
most eccentric character. Her turn of mind wafe 
original,, ;and many of. her actions were without 
a parallel : even when she moved in the sphere 
of amusement, it \^ns hi n stjd|«|||((iiliar]y her 
4^vvu, If otbeifi invited admifotkm by a partial 
tdisplay of their ch»rins at a maftqu9r«de> iht aft 
otjce I [new off ibc veii, and set ccniure at clefi- 
Jince, Tbua at a midnight a*aemblyi wbete Bae^ 
cbui revelled, and the ahati of Vams eii^ 
circled by the votaries of love, the diichess> then 
!Al'm Chudleigh, appeared almost. ia tfaeuD&doni^ 
ed simplicity of pHmiti?e Dature. < ' • * i 

The dilemma, therefore, int,Q which the wtth 
thrown by the pending prosecution, waa to sudi 
H chi^racter of the most perplexing kind. She 
Jlgj^in a tUEiii^er iuviled^ t^e ^t^race, by ne^ 
^^^t^m^^tl^ i^eans uf preiventipg iL Mrs. Cra^ 
1^ ?Ply. e^^is^hig evidence against her, 
J^^{ieriqp^«,f9ltcited a mainteiumce fuv iUm 
|f6»|aining years of her life ; and had volmuanly 
^fis^ujij in case ati animal stipend shoukl be set« 
jyNMW 'JlSfc^ W iiLM' n^tiv0,¥iliagc, ani^ 

^1|e(MMW#^4«trudc, The oi]er was rejected by 
"^^Ss^^^H^ vvho would ouly^ consent to uWow 
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wqaestertng herself in some place near the Pcrik 
4of Derb)»sliire. This the duchess fconsWered tea 
^ moHt Itber-al offer ; and she "expressed iver as^ 

nishment ffcat the Old D » 1/' as she used to 

call lier^ should 'have had the assurance to reject 
it. It was, JwwTever, rejected with tlie uViuost 
«corn : and she who was refused a paltry pit- 
lance, except on condition ot* banishiag herself 
fox Wfc, might afterwards have received thousandls 
to abscond. 

Under the assurances of her lawyers, the do- 
chess was as quiet as the troublesome monitor \t% 
iier bo^om would permit her to Jbe. Reconciled 
therefore, in some measure, to ihe encounter, 
the repose of the duchess was on a suddeq inter- 
rupted by an adversary from a different quarter. 
This waa the celebrated Foote, who/ mixing iti 
the first circles of fashion, wa^i perfectly acquaint* 
ed with the leading transactions of the duchest% 
life. Besides this, he had received much private 
information front some person who had beeh in« 
timate with her, and resolved to turn it to bit 
advantage. As, in the opinion of Matideville, 
private vices are public benefits : so Foote deem^ 
od the crimes and vices of individuals lawful 
game for his wit. On this principle he proceed- 
ed with the Duchess of Kingston, lie wrote a 
piece entitled, " A Trip to Calais." The scenei 
were humorous,, the character of the dothies^ 
was most admirably drawn, and the object wirti 
accomplished, namely, to make her ashamed o? 
kerself. The real design, however^ of Foote^ 





pic^ssiiig the pieLe. With ihi;* vie^v Ijl cusitiiv^jd. 
to hav^ it c^tiwitfW9i«df^^ grfiizf^ that xbm. > 

taiiHiKiitj in uhicli she vvaa livkcii oil to tfic life, 

with th^ piece ia his pqcket. She desired him. 
to readi part of it:> he obeyed ; and proceeding; 
ia the character of Lady Kitty Crocodile^ the • 
duchess could no longer forbear. She rose in at. 
violent passion, and exclaimed, This is scan*-- 
da)oue^ Mr^ Footel Why, what ^. wretch yoa. 
have made mt !*^tt.*^ You J" replied die humors' 
ist, "this is not designed for your grace; it i»I 
not you !" After a few turns about the room^ 
the duchess became more composed^ aiid^ as**. 
gnWiiig^ii^^MtmrtAh flft m fafM thai Mtu 
Foote woiilcl ledi^ibe piece for her perusal^ ctt- 
ga^ng^t th^ ifanHfttime to returu it on the en« 
wkig^ immiHigt. if4%MAit}p«Mt^]i«dj M^^tool^ 
bis leave. Being ihu^ left to cont icier her owti* 



ttjro to prfl>ltc view, the unht had no ohj*-c- 
tioa to BcH li^^she^mu ipclined to be the par-^ 

to Foote^ who wasr fjue.^tiuned' as to tile stick* 
'wiiiJEfa iKoijld^ misfy htm for soppiessit^'^llG^ 

power of gratifying tbenij b« demimled two 
thotisaod ^pouads/ attd a certaiif swm^it^€^ti£lf»e»-^' 
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sustainod by the nccnv% designed for the " Trip 
to Calais" being appropriated to other mhh. — 
The magnitude of this demand staggered the du- 
chess. She intimated her extreme surprize, and 
u wish that the request were moderated within 
the boundary of reason. (Concluding that she 
must at last comply, Vootv. would not atmte one 
guinea. She offered fourteen, then sixteen hun- 
dred pounds, and had acrtually signed a draft on 
Messrs. Drummond nnd Co, for that sum for his 
acceptance. TW\a compliance induced Foote 
to think he shoulrl finally succeed, till, by grasi)- 
ing at too much, he overstood his market^ and' 
lost every thin.^. 

'I'hc demand of Foote itiiglit at any other time 
have passed among the indifferent events of the 
hour, as wholly undeserving of the public notice. 
Those long connected with the duchess, and in 
h^ibitsof intimacy, felt the attack made on her,, 
us din*cted by a ruihan hand, at a moment wbea. 
she was least able to make any resistance. If is 
gracf; the Duke of Newcastle was con&ultcd. 
The cliaml>erlain of the housi*hold was'.appcissed. 
uf the circumstance ;. and his prohibitory inter*' 
ferencc was earnestly solicited, ile sent for die 
manuscript copy of The 'IVip to (.'ulais/' pc^ 
rused and c<;usured it. This occasioned a remoii« 
strating letter from Foote to the Earl of Hert« 
ford, at that time in oiKce. 

l^;sides thest^ and other powerful aids, the 
duchess called in professional advice. The gages 
of t|ic*robe were consulted, and their opiniuut 



lliat, should it be reprcseiitefl, a short-hand' 
writer ought to be employed by the duchess to 
attend on the night of represen^tion^ to niioute 
each offensive passage^ as thfe ground-work 
of a prosecution." This advice was followed. 
Blanchard was the person selected, and his ad- 
mission fee being properly guaranteed, .a coiij- 
plete entrapnaeat was supposed to be laid for 
Foote. Whether he received private intimation^ 
of the scheme, or whether he found thdt his at- 
tempt on the purse of the duchess excited the / 
displeasiir^ of those whose favors were of conse- 
quence to him ; he certainly began to be intimi- 
dated. He denied that he had ever made so ex- 
orbitant a demand as two thousand pounds for the 
^ suppression of the piece. This denial conbi- 
buted to his injury, bec^iuse the Rev. Mr. Fos- 
ter, a clergyman of respectability, considerably 
advanced in years, and who had, through life, 
mingled with the great world, voluntarUy came 
forward, and made an affidavit of the following 
facts*: That, in ^consequence of the threat to 
perform the " Trip to Cafeiis,*' he waited upon 
Mr. Foote, ar^d remonstrated with him on the 
extreme barbarity of such an attack, ait suph a 
particular juncture: that Mr. Foote had only 
agreed to suppress the piece on condition of his. 
receiving from the duchess the sum of two thou- 
Band pounds.*' This affidavit w^as so complete a 
refutation of the denial,* as not to leave it in 
the power of ingenuity to retort ; ai^ the pub- 
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lie testimony of Mr. Foster had every desired 
effect. 

Thus defeated in point of fact, Foote found 
himself baffled also in point of design. The 
chamberlain would not permit the piece lo be 
represented. Footc now had recourse to ano- 
ther expedient. He caused it to be intimated 
to her, " that it was in his power to publish if 
not to perform : but were his expences reim- 
bursed (and the sum which her grace had for- 
merly offered would do the business) he would 
desist." This being communicated to the du- 
chess, she in this, as in too many cases, asked 
the opinion of her friends, with a secret deter- 
mination to follow her own. Foote, finding that 
she began to yield, pressed his desire incessant- 
ly : and she had aclually provided bills to the 
amount of iCOOl., wliich she would have given 
Foote, but for the following circumstance:— 
The late Earl of Peterborough, Doctor Isaac 
Schombe|:g. the Kev. Mr. Foster, and Mr. Field 
the solicitor, were alternately consulted, and 
th^y severally reprobated the demand as a scan- 
dalous imposition, with which it would be weak- 
ness to comply. Doctor Schomberg, in partis 
cnilar- declared, " Tliat although he had been for 
many years intimate with Foote, and had spent 
Honie of the plcasa.ntest hours of his life in bis 
company, yet he would tell him to his face^ as 
Si man, that he deserved to be run through the 
body for such an attempt. It was more ignoble 
than the conduct of a highwayman." 



iDirs of an hotiomble heart, liad coii?ii(lpr:i!>le ef- 
liect ; but still tlie duchesd dreaded the pen, 
almost as much as the persdnified humor of 
Foote; and of the povyers of literary defence' 
she was herself entirely destitute. At thi^ junc- 
ture the Rev. Mr. Jackson being asked his opi- 
nion of the demand of Foote; returned this an- 
swer: 'Mnstead of complying with it, your - 
grace should obtain complete evidence of the 
menace and demand,^ and then consult your 
counsel whether a prosecution will not lie for en- 
deavoring to extort money by threats. Your 
grace must remember the attack on the first 
Duke of Marlborough, whom a stranger, who , 
had formed a design either on his purse or his 
interest, endeavored to menace into a compli- 
ance." , ^ 

This answer struck the Earl of Peterl^orough 
and Mr. Foster very forcibly, as in perfect co-. 
incidence with their own opinions. Mr. Jack- 
son was then solicited to Wait on Mr. Foote ; 
Mr. Foster, the chaplain of the duchess, profess- 
ing himself to be loo far advanced ia years to 
enter into the fieM of literary combat. Mr. 
Jaclcson consented to be the champion on the 
following condition, " That the duchess would 
give her honor never to retract her determina- 
tion not to let Foote extort from her a single gui- 
nea." Her grace subscribing to this condition, 
Mr. Jackson waited on Mr. Foote at his house 
in. Suffolk-street. After the usual compliments. 
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Mr. Jackson told him, That be came as a 
friend of the Duchexs of Kingston^ and wished 
to be favored with a categorical answer to'this 
cpicstion : Whether Mr. Footc meant to publish 
fhe piece which the chamberlain had refused to 
licence, called, A Trip to Calais Mr. Foote 
w^g about to enter into a Jong detail respecting 
the vast expence which had been incurred, when 
Mr. Jackson intcrnipted him thus: — If, sir, 
voii mean to intimate an expectation that the 
whole, or any part of it, should be defrayed by 
the duchess I fairly tcli you that you will find 
yourself mistaken ; she will not give you one 
guinea." Fuotc endeavored to turn this off by 
a laugh ; and, instead of replying to the point, 
he begged Mr. Jackson would hear him retid a 
k Iter, Which he had written to the Earl of Hert- 
jbrd, complaining of the hardship of prohibit* 
ing the representation of a piiece merely because 
some lady of quality might suppose herself ridi- 
culed for pinning her tucker awry. There was 
point, wit, and brilliancy, in the letter, but it 
wns not an answer to the question. 'Mr.€ack- 
son, therefore, iinally rejieated it, when Mr. 
Foote said, " Oh, I shall ct'rtainly publish the 
piece, unless the duchess will consider the heavy 
loss which I shall sustain. But why the devil 
does Isaac Schombcrg interfere ? We shall hunt 
down these re])s of quality in couples. Besides, 
Lady Kitty Ciocodile will suit nine out of ten 
widows of fashion in the kingdom. Their d— d 



tears are^ like a shower in uft^iiue, Tefresbitfg^ 
their weeds, and making their iaccsi hak (he 
brighter." Mr. Jackson was s^bout to retire, 
when Foote said, ''What! and so I am to be 
attacked if I pubHsh the Trip to Calais/' Mr. 
Jackson repUed, '' The publication will be an at- 
tack from yoii, Mr. Foote ; the effect of which, 
I, as the friend of tlie duchess^^ will dp my ut- 
most to prevent." Here the interview ended. 

Foote, however, still wished to have matters 
compromised. To this end he addressed a letter 
to the duchess, which began with stating, " That a 
member of the privy-council, and a friend of her 
grace, (by whom he meant the Duke of New- 
castle) had conversed with him on the subject of 
the dispute l>etween them ; and that for himself,, 
he was ready to have every thing adjusted.'' 
This letter afforded the duchess a triumph. There 
was a concession in every line. She, sent for 
Mr. Jackson ; thanked him Ilq thousand tim^i^ 
for his interference^ declared tbi^t he ba4 saved 
her I6OOL She shew^ hini the letter which 
she had received from Foote, and desired Jiim, 
in her name, to answer it, and publish botlu 
This he declined, alledging that a newspaper con- 
troversy would degrade her. ^be, tKiwever* 
thought otherwise. Foote's- ^yei\ her grace's 
^angwer, and the rejoinder of the wit, appeared, 
la the latter, Foote compared the duchess to 
the weepiug widow renowned in ancient sto- 
ry, converting her weeds into canonicals for 
Mr. Jaqkson, and applied the following line. 
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as applicable to ber supposed amorots condi* 

tion ; — 

'* So raourn'd the darae of Epiicius her love." 

This farce served to turn^ for a lime, the cur- 
rent of attention into a different channel : but it 
becoming necessary^ in the progress of events, to 
adopt some serious measures, either to evade or 
to meet the pending prosecution, the duchess 
openly affected an earnest desire to have the 
trial, if possible, accelerated. Secretly, however, 
she was employed in trying efery stratagem 
which art could devise to elude the measures 
taken against her. A very favorable opportunity 
ofl'ercd, which, had she embraced it, her pur- 
pose would have been accomplished. It became 
a matter of debate in the house of peers, Mrhe- 
ther the trial of her grace should, or should not, 
be carried on in Westminster-hall. The ex- 
pense to be incurred by the nation was, by se^e- 
r^l peers, considered as introdtseing a burden 
wholly unnecessary. liOrd Mansfield endeavored 
to avail himself of this objection in favor of the 
duchess, whom it was his private wish to have 
saved from the exposure of a trial, and the ig- 
nominy of whih he well knew must follow, a con- 
viction. Here then was the critical instant in 
which the duchess might have extricated her- 
gelf. A hint was privately conveyed to her that 
the Slim of 10/XX)1. would satisfy every expecta- 
tion, and put an end to the prosecution. Thb 
hint was improved into an authoritative proposal* 



The ducbe(iiwki.«M«iMa% b» td 

brace the measure ^ but Ua rough a fatal confJ- 
deqee^ either id h^j^^ ^d^i^ers^ h^r own 3mr 
chinations/ IH^ lllfMIl^ ^» le&iffid the propel 
with an air of in^ll. Tliis was folly in jUe ex- 
treme, atid yet it was deeerving pity, because' it 
was folly misguided. Under every assurance of 
safety, the duchess assumed an air of indiffer- 
ence about the business, which but ill accorded 
with her situation. She talked of the absoliite 
necessity of setting out for Kome : affected to - 
have some material business ^to tran^nct w4tb ^h^ 
pope ; and took, in consequence, every measure 
in her power, to aceelemte tbe triftl, as if the' 
regular pace of justice were not swift enough to 
overtake her. She did' not, however, abandoa 
her manoeuvring. On the contrary, At tb€^ mo«r 
ment in which she had claiitied her privilege a& 
a peeress, and petitioned for a speedy triaU sii^ 
was busied in a scheme to get riid'of the piiqcir 
pal evidence, Mrs. Grad^^ ,and prevail on her 
to quit the kingdom. A neur jpdfition of tfeis 
woman was a deliverer of peanjHposrt l^teys. He 
was spoken to, and he engaged^ let ^he dachess 
have an interview with Mrs, Gradock ; bu* 
her grace was to be disguised^ and to .re veal ber^ 
«elf only after some coUYersatibn. The strata- 
gem was adopted. The duchess change^ her sem 
in appearance, and watted at ^he appoi&t^d jbour 
and place without seeing either Mrs. Gradoqfc or, 
Jthe person who bad promised to effect the kneel- 
ing. The fact was, that every pariicuUM: ^f ; 4Hi> 

6 . 
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buHincs« had been commnnicated to the proicca- 
tors, who iiistrnctcd the letter-carrier to pretend 
an acf|uie»cencc in the Bchcmc. 

ThuM baflled in a proj^pcct which had a plausible 
appearance of success, the only method left was 
the best possible arrangement of matters prepa- 
ratory to the trhil. On the l.>th day of April, 
177^), the busin<»ss came on in Westminster-hall. 
It was of fivedayn eontintiunee, and the princi- 
pal obj(!ct argued was the admission, or not, of 
a sentence of the spiritual court, in a suit of jac- 
titation of marriag<;, so as to stop the proof of a 
marriage in an indictment for polygamy.. The 
judges deciding against the admission of such a 
sentence in bar to evidence, tht fai't of the two 
uiarriages was mmV cti^rly proved, and a con-., 
vietioti of course followed. The solemn business 
being concluded, tiie prosecutors had a pkin iu 
embryo to confine the Countess of Jh'ii5tol (for 
so, after conviction, she in reality was) to thit 
country; and to have her depriv<*d of her i;>er- 
sonal property. A writ oi" Ne exeat regno" 
preparing, of which the lady received private 
Tioticf! ; and, being advised instantaneously to 
leave the kingdom, she canned her carriage to be 
driven about the most public streets of the me- 
tropolis, invited a select party to dine at King- 
ston-fiouse, the better to cover her design, while 
in an hired po:st-chaise she travelled to l>over# 
Mr. F larding, the captain of her yacht, wa» 
there, and he conveyed her in the first open boat 
that could be obtained^ to Calais. 



Mons. Dessein^ ft wbme batel she proceeckd^ 
received her with more complaisaLice than cor-, 
dialily: for, in ^r-^^^^^f^X^^f^^^fff^on was un- 
derstood to have deprived her of all her poase^ 
fIoiis, real and personal. DesseiiJi^ thereforei in^ 
timated that he was highly hono/ed in the choice 
she liad made of Ins hotel, but that he could not 
accommodate her with a suite of rooms. She 
was fatigued both in body and mind ; re&t, th^re« 
fore, even in a room on the attic story^ wouH 
have bee;ii most welcome. While the duphesa 
retired, Dessein contrived means to inve$tigs|te 
the state of her finances ; and^ being informed 
that she was still in receipt of the incoiae from 
her estates, he, next morning, brightened uphift 
features, and was the happiest being oya earth to 
acquaint her, jJiat the company wha bad occq« 
pied apartments suitable in every reftpect for 
Madame la Duchesse, were gone to Paris, and, 
.consequently, they were devoted to her use, i^^ 
she should so pk'risc. Tliis cf>ai|>laisaiicc an* 
swered Deiiseiti*5 purpose. She remained la the 
hotel long enough to knil him A tliau9i|pd potuicl?, 
when he cum plained oHier parsimony, and com- 
pelled herj by disrespectful treatmeutj^lo seelt. 
another sbtiQiji^ The money tent Dessein n6l 
forthcomingt only accommudiLUoix whkU 

the duch||»* could evgf c^tain, wa^ to take thg^^ 
deniaud out in Jift-wood, If a pim be excus-. 
able, this was a bummg shame in Mpns. Des* 
sein; 
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■ During h(T absence some incidents had Imp < 
pcned at Rome, of which she received advice^ 
and which rendered it necessary for her once 
more to visit that renowned city. In the pnblie* 
bank nhc had deposited her plate for safety, when 
she set ont for England ; and in her palace she 
had left a Spanish friar, and an English girl^ 
whom she had carried with her to Italy. The 
ftiar found means to seduce thje girl, and to con-' 
vert great part of the moveables to his own ad- 
Tantage, after which he absconded. 

Of these transactions the duchess was inform- 
ed by letter. The necessity of an immediate jour- 
ney to Rome was urgent, and she set out as soon 
as she could expedite the necessary preparations. 
On her arrival, she was waited on by Cardinal 
Albini, to whom he communicated the particu- 
lars of the behavior of the friar, prudently re- 
serving the circumstance of the attack made by 
one of the cardinal's brotherhood on the chastity 
of the girl. Ilor situation was not the present 
object of thought. The question was, how the 
property embcz^sled by the friar could be rc-ob- 
taincd. Tiic girl sobbed, shed tears in abun- 
nancc, and on her knees entreated forgiveness; 
but, with all this submissive penitence, she could 
scarcely obtain the attention of a moment. All 
hope of regaining the valqables becoming vi- 
sionary, to withdraw the plate out of the public 
bank, and transport it siifely from Italy, was 
the sole object of ncgociation ; in this the du^ 



chess proving; successful^ ^he .Teturaeci ; to Ca- 
lais. . 

The expeditious^ commuoication between th^it 
place and England afforded the earliest intjelli- 
gence relative to the proceedings Qt] h^t opp^« 
nents. Their business was now to set aside^ if 
possible, the will of the Duke of Kingsto|i. 
There was not a probability of their succeeding 
in the attempt ; but still the attempt was to he 
made. This kept alive the apprehension of daji- 
ger in the mind of the duchess : and^ so loi^g 
as that apprehension subsisted, i{ was necessary, 
in policy, to affect a particular regard for cer- 
tain persons in England, who had the power of 
rendering her a service. Among these was Dr. 
Schomberg, who in return for the zeal heman|- 
fesied in her cause, was presented iq her nao^e 
wifh a ring briUiantly encircled^ the ^Qae a dc^ 
blue, and upon it the words Pour tAmitiL TJ^ - 
intrinsic value was never once con^dejf^^||j^^ 
Schomberg j it was the presurpable tribute 
gratUude which affected the jnind^ He mit^ 
the ring, and almost in every coiup|htiy he ptp** 
claimed the donor* But a short portion of tune 
elapsed before one of the encircjiog bnUiants 
lyi out^ and J to have it replaced^ a JeweUer*iif0 
sent for* Wlitni he cauie^ he looked fint Jit the 
ring, thea at Doctor Schomberg ; and-, ou be- 
askej^ivbea be 40 wha|^^«» neoessarjv 
the j<?weller answered : I iKi}K^ you will not be 
oH^endc^fiS^J't^itl is upt w^tbtycur 
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while to hftve any thing done ; tlie middle stone 
is a composition^ and the wl)oIe did not cost 
more in Paris than six-and-thirty shillings/' — 

Is that the case?" said the doctor; ''then I 
will soon dispose of it." He first trampled the 
contemptible bauble under his feet^ and then 
threw it out of the window. 

The will of his grace of Kingstop receiving 
every confirmation which the courts of justice 
could give; to dissipate, rather than expend, 
the income- of his estates, appeared to be the 
leading rule of her life. A house which she had 
purchased at Calais was not sufficient for the 
purpose of perplexities; a mansion at Mont 
Martre, near Paris, was fixed on, and the pur- 
chase 6f it negociated in as short a time as the 
duchess could desire. There were only a few 
lobstacfes to enjoyment, which were not eonsider- 
-«d until the purchase was completed. The house 
was in so ruinous a condition, as to be in mo- \ 
incntary danger of falling. TheJand was more 
like the field of the slothful than the 3(iiiej|^]rd[.i»f 
the irtdnstrious. These eviU not perceived 
by the -ducheis tilj she Was in possession of her 
wishes. A law suit with the owner of the estate 
was the consequence of the agreement. The 
duchess went to Petersborgh, and returned to 
France before it was finished. The manner in 
which this suit was adjtidicated^ proved the ul- 
timate cause of her death. 

Besides this trivial purchase, another was 



made by tlie-^cAlMii>lli&^1e fiivM^Hh^ *wf 
truly grantU The ])roUn?r of the thrn Frcnrll " 
monarch wai^ Uie owuer &i § dpmaitif ^corclinjg 
ir\ every respect witK his dignity. This was the 
territory of St. Assize, at a pleasant distance 
from Paris, abounding in game of differ^^nt spe- 
cies, and rich in all the luxuriant embellishments 
of nature. The mansion ^as fit for the brother 
of a king ; it contained three hundred beds. The 
▼alue of such an estate was too considerable to 
be expected in one payment; she therefore 
ugreed to discharge the whole of the sum -de- 
manded, which -was fifty^five tbousand pounds^ 
by instalments. The purchase on the part of the 
duchess was a good one. It «iffoiHled» not only 
game, but rabbits in plenty ; arid, finding tbem 
to be of superior quality and flavour; the duchess, 
during the first w€ek of her possession, 'had* as 
•many killed and sold as brought her three bun- , 
dred guineas. At Petersburgh, ^he had been a 
distiller of brandy, ai^d now at Paris, she t^urn^d 
rabbit-merchant 

Such was her situation, when one day - while 
she was at dinner, her servants received the inr 
t^lligence that judgment respecting the. house 
near Paris bad been awarded against her. The 
sudden communication of the news produced an 
agitation ot her whole frame. She flew into a 

vi|^l$'eveti tlii^j however^ she appcan d io have 
lerrmoiHited^ until a few days afWwards, when 
preparing to rii^ fmm birlied^ ft ferwit mh» 
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had long been with her, endeavored to dissuade 
her from it. The duchess addressed her thus : 
I am not very well, but I will rise/' On a remon- 
strance being attempted, she said, " At your pe- 
ril disobey me : I will get upTand walk about the 
room ; ring for the Eccretary to assist me." Shd 
was obeyed, dressed, and the secretary entered 
the chamber. The duchess then walked about, 
complained of thirst, and said, I could drink 
a glass of my fine Madeira, and eat a slice of 
toasted bread. I shall be quite well afterwards; 
but let it be a large glass of wine." — The attend- 
ant reluctantly brought, and the duchess drank 
the wrne; She then said, " 1 am perfectly reco- 
vered ; I knew the Madeira would do me good. 
My heart feels oddly. 1 will have another glass/* 
Tlie servant here ohserved, that such a quantity 
of wine in the morning might intoxicate rather 
than benefit. The duchess persisted in her or- t 
ders, and, the second glass of Madeira being pro- 
duced, she drank that also, and pronounced her-^ 
self to be charmingly indeed. She then walked 
a little about the room, and afterwards said, I 
will lie down on tht couch ; I can sle^p, and af- 
ter that [ shall be entirely recovered." She seat- 
ed herself on the couch, a female, having hold of 
each hand. In this situation she soon appeared 
to have fallen into a sound sleep, until the wo- 
men felt her hands colder than ordinary ; and 
the duchess was found to have expired as the 
wearied labourer sinks into the arms of rest. She 
died August 26, 1796. 
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The celebrated Thomas Par, or Pari;, was one 
of the oldest post-diluvians, of whom wc have 
any authentic account. In the year l6S5, Joha 
Taylor, commonly called the Water Poet, pub- 
lished a. pamphlet, entitled, The Glde, Oide, 
Very Olde Man : Or, The Age, and Long Life 
of Thomas Pa:r, the Sonne of John. Parr, x)f 
Winnington, in the Parish of Alberbury, i,n the 
Counjty of Salopp (or Shropshire) who waa hornt^ 
in tbe reiga UMig Edward the IVtb* u4 » 
now Uyixig^Jtt Aft SiEiiid, being aged iSa ytftrtl 
and iid4^0Qtbe». Hia manneir of life and con* 
versa^^ m so Ipag a pUgdmage ; his marriages, 
and liiie brieigii^ up Lwdoa about the end of 
September lastp . llk^ 

From thh scarce performance, wbicli al- 
most the only work ot auUienLicity that contains 
any paiiiculars coLicerDij|p|^|||EQ||^||pMe subject 
of this articJe, mfSt^Mk 4h£-i^B«ll^ wi^ 

a few extracts* ' i ' ■ ! . 

The jr%bt bottorable TlK^mis £ar1 of Amnd^ 
and Surrey, earl marsh all of En ghvadj kc. being 
lately in Sbropsthire to vi^it some lauds and ma^ 
nors, whl^ kh hmiAip h^rids in ib»t county |, 
or, for sQfiici Atll«r#i099tM9 ^ imi^i^mct^, ,ttf# 
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report of this aged man was certified to his ho- 
nor ; who hearing of so remarkable a piece of 
antiquity^ his lordship was pleased to see him^ 
and in his innate noble and Christian piety, he 
took him into his charitable tuition and protec- 
tion ; commanding a litter and two horses^ (for 
the more easy carriage of a man so enfeebled 
and worn with ag^) to be provided for Kiqi ; also, 
that a daughter-in-law 6f his^ (named Lueye) 
should likewise attend him> and have a hor^e for 
her owne riding with him ; and to cheere up the 
olde man, and make him merry ; there was an 
antique-faced fellow, called Jacke, or John the 
Foole, with a high anfl mighty no beard> that 
had also a horse for his carriage. These all were 
to be brought out of the country to London, by 
easie journies, the charges being allowed l)y his 
lordship : and likewise one of his honpur's own ser- 
vants, named Brian Kelly, to ride on horseback 
with them, and to attend and defray all manner of 
reckonings and expences ; all which was done 
accordingly as folio weth. 

" Winnington is a hamlet in the parish of 
Alberbury, near a place called the Welsh Poole, 
eight miles from Shrewsbury ; from whence he 
was carried to Wim, a towne of the earle's afore- 
said ; and the next day to Sheffnall, a (mannou* 
house of his lordship's) where they likewise stared 
one night ; from Sheffnall they came" t^ Wool- 
verhampton, and the next day to Brimicbam, 
from thence to Coventry, and although Mastet^ 
Kelley h^d much to do, to keepe the people off 



that pressed %pm Bioii pbceif wliare he 
came, yet at Coventry b© waf flji^ opprest : for 
they came in ^uch l^gli^ljl^ti^' ^^^^ 
man, that those who defended him were almost- 
quite tyred and spent, and the aged man in danger 
to have been stifeled ^ and in a word, the rabble 
were so unruly, that Bryan was in doubt he should 
bring Fiis charge no further; (so greedy are the, 
vulgar to hearken to/ 6r gaze after novelties.) 

" The trouble being over, the next day they 
passed to Daventry, to Slony Stratford, to Red- 
burn, and so to London, where he is well enter- 
tained and accommodated with all things, hav- 
ing all the aforesaid attendants^ at the sole charge 
and cost of his lordship." , 

The above-mentioned writer then procee^|| 
rnfonn us in verse, that John 'SUr^ i^^^j^X 
that lived by husbandry) 

" Begot this Thomas Parr, and born wsi Ise^ . , * 
/ The^eare of fourteen hundred, eighty three." X " 
And'as'his father*^ livhig and Ins trade. 
Was plough and cart, scithe, sickle, bill, aud spade ;■ 
The harrow, mattock, flayle, rake, fork, and ^oad,. 
And whip, and how to load and to unload : 
Old Tom hath shew'd himself th« son of John, 
And from his fatlier's function has not gone»" 

lie then continues i 

" Tom Parr hath liv'd, as bv recor^d appeared. 

Nine montiies, one hundred and two yearc^. 

For by records, and true c e, 

From Shropshiere late, -el 

That hee lived scv Joht father^ 

And eighteen with t 
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To be fall thirtjr-fivte ; hU tire's deceftM 
Left Iiiai foure ^eaies poMeuioa of a tetse; 
Which past, Lewis Porter gentleman, did then ' 
For twciit^-one ycarcs grant his lease agen ; 
That lea«.e expired, the son of Lewis, called John, 
Let him the Iticc Icnse, and that time being gone* 
Then Hugh, the son of John, (last nam'd before) 
For one iind twenty years, sold one lease more.- 
And lastly, he hath held from John, Hugh's son, 
A lease for*s life the^e fifty years outrun ; 
And till olde Thonius Parr, to earth againe 
Kcturuc, the last lease must his owne reioaine.'' 

John Taylor then relates the following curiou)} 
anecdote of Olde Parr's craft in endeavouring to 
over-reach his landlord. 

His three leases of sixty-three yeares being 
expired, he took his last lease of his landlord, 
(one Master John Porter) for his life, with which 
lease hee hath lived more than fifty yeares ; but 
this olde man would (for his wife's sake) renew 
his lease for yeares, which his landlord would 
not consent unto ; wherefore old Parr, (having 
\n:ci\G long blind) sitting in his chair by the fire, 
his wife look'd out of the window, and perceiv'd 
Master Edward Porter, son of his landlord, to 
come towards their house, which she told her 
bnsband ; saying, husband, our young landlord 
is coming hither. Is he so ? said old Parr, I 
prithee wile lay a pin on the ground neere my 
foot, or at my right toe, which she did, and 
whi ii Master Porter, (yet forty yeares old) was 
come into the house, after salutations between 
them, the olde man said, wife, is not that a pin 
which lyes at my foot ? Truly huiband, quoth 



she^ it is a pin ind^ele^ bo she looke «{i the pm^ 
and Master Porter was half in a maze that the 
olde man had recovered his aigbt again ; but it 
TFas quickly found to be a witty conceit^ thereby 
to have them suppose him to be more lively 
than hee was, because he hop*d to have his lease 
renewed for his wife's sake, as aforesaid.** 

With respect to hia matrimonial connections^ 
Taylor says : 

" A tedious time a batcheloar hee tarried, 
FtiJl eightie jears of age before he married : 
His continence to question Til not ^call, 
Man's frai^tie's weak, and oft dotir slip and fall. 
No doubt but hee in foi#rscore years might find> 
In Salop's countie, females fair and kind : 
But what have I to do with that ? let passe, ' 
At th' age aforesaid hee iii'st married was 
To Jane, John Tfiv lor'i dEiit[;liier ; jind 'tis * - 

That shci"', (hrfin-e ]h.t h^id Ijce) wlis a ti;i[U(J. 
With \\f r ]|rf' IsvM vo,sf^"'5 \\\rfc iimt"' nnt^ (wo^ 
And ihcM she liv'd (unitll good wives will doc^) - . 
Shee rt^ad, hcv ten yearei did a widdo weir nay. 
Then once more vcnited ht the wedlock ^'^Xl^^ 
And in alJecUon to hia first wife Jj^ne, 
^ He tooke another of that name tgaine : ^ 

(With whom hee now doth live) she was a widpw 
To one nara'd Anthony (and snrnani'd A^da) 
She Was (as by report it doth appeare) 
Of Gillseti's parish, in Montgora'ry-shiere, 
The daughter of John Floyde (corruptly FlopdJ 
Of ancient house, and gentle Cambrian blood." 

Of Thomas Parr^a iflsne, the same wriier sa jSjin 
plain prc^^ ^^H^ehath had two children by hia 
first wi% a son tod a daughter ; the boyes name 
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was named Joan^ and she lived bnt thi»te 
weekes." 

A story of an intrigue for which Old Thomag 
was chastised by the church, is thus versified by 
Taylor : 

** ■ In's first wife's time, 

Hee frajly, foully, fell into a crime, ' 

Which richer, poorer, older men, and younger, » 

More base, more noble, weaker men, and stronger 

Have falne into. ^ 

For from the erop*rour to the russet clown. 

All states, each sex, from cottage to the crowne. 

Have in all ages since the first creation. 

Bin foyl'd, and overthrown with love's temptation ; 

So was Old Thomas, for hjg chanc'dto spy ' 

A beauty^ and love entered at his eye ^ 

Whose po^'rfull motion drew on sweet consent,. 

Consent drew action ; action dcew content y 

Bui when the period of th«>se joys were past. 

Those sweet delights were sourly sauc*d at last. 

Faire Katharin Milton was tliis beauty bright, 

(Faire like an angell, but in weight too light) 

Whose fervent feature did inflame so far. 

The ardent fervour of old Thomas Parr, 

That for lawes satisfaction, *twas thouglkt meet,. 

He should be purg'd, by standing in a sheet ;. ' ' 

Which aged (he) one hundred and five ycare,. 

in Alb«rbury'8 parish church did weare. 

Should all that so offend such pennaunce doe. 

Oh, what a price would linen rise unto : 

All would be turn'd to sheets ; our shirts and smoclcs,. 

Our table linen,, very porters frocks 

Would hardly scape transforming," 

The Keverend Mr. Granger^ in his Biogra- 
phical History of England, says, that " At aa 
bundled and twenty he married, Catharine Mil^ 



ton^ his sec^ood i«i|||^l||ciiit be, got whW^klli?} 
and was^ after tbat lera of hisrlife> emplo^e4 in 
threshing, and other husbandly work. AV^in 
he was about aa huiidreti and tifty two yetirssirf 
age, he was brought up tu London, hy Tliomas, 
^ai l of Arundel, and carried tprcpuirt.. TJheikMig 
(Charles I.) saixl to him, yquvhav^ lived longer 
tluin other men^ what liave you doqe mor^ than 
other men r\ He replied^ I -didipenaoc^ whea 
I wasan:hundreA3^eiu*S'Ol4." 

The conclading sceqe o£; Q14> Pai^'^ life it 
thus described by Taylor : 



' His limbs their strength have left. 



His teeth all gone (but one) his sight bereft. 

His sinews shrunk, bis bIood>iiK»sfechin. and cold. 

Small solace^ imperfections manifold : 

Yet still bis spirits pQMes^e^his^ iQpztall tronkt 

Kor are his senses in his rpifies shrank ; , . ^ 

But that his hearing's quicke, his stomacte good, r 

HiBcUl feed well, sleep well, wtlidfgeiliMseid^. 

H^e will fpea^ heartily, laugh ao^ b^merty.; 

Drink sXc, and now then a cop, of sberrj ; 

And, rjri b(Ji!i vidi'i \.c\c\ up, will tc^metimes walfc. 
; Aiidj (.hoijijbolil ai^a hi^ Tact^ ^vtlh wrinkle* flil, 
J lee both ben h«ii4«ome, mid Li- t^m^' iliU i i 
Well fa«'d 5 and tliQUgli hi^ beard nptx^lt carrecte<|| ^ 
^Sfetncaje it growfs, nut like a beard neglected/' 

Thomas Fare seems to imevm bea^ a Bfian of 
very di&ipe^ itamina few ili^ tt^lt^iBaiikm^^ 

rized by ao eye-witness 

' "1 
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John Taylor concludes his account of thfs 
wonderful old man, by saying, that it appeares 
hce hath out-lived the most part of the people 
near there (meaning Alberbury) three times 
over/' 

Old Parr did not long survive his r^oval to 
the metropolis, where he died on the 15tli of 
November, 1635, and was buried in Westmin* 
ster Abbey. It is conceived that the change of 
air and diet, together with the trouble of nume^-^ 
rous visitors, must have accelerated his deaths 



ELIZABEtH RUSSEL. 

Under this name the reader will undoubtcdljr 
expect to find recorded the adventures of afemale> 
but in this he will find himself totally mistaken » 
The extraordinary person, some particulars of . 
whom are here collected, passed during a long Ufa 
for a woman, and was not discovered before his 
decease to belong to the other sex. In the follow- 
ing account it will be necessary, in order to avoid 
confusion among the relative pronouns, to make 
constant use pf the masculine gender, hov^ever 
oddly it may be sometimes combinecL 

The various adventures of Russel's lifci had 
they been collected by a contemporary^ would 
have formed a volume as entertaining as those of 
the celebrated Bampfylde M'oore Carew, whom 
be accompanied in many of his rambles, and 
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from whom probably he first took the hint of 
disguising his sex to answer some temporary 
purpose. 

It appears from the register of the parish of 
Streatham^ that John Russel younger branch 
of the Bedford family) had three daughters and 
two sons. William born in 1608^ and Thomas 
1672. There is little doubt therefore that the 
person here recorded is one of the two^ and that 
when he assumed the female dress^ he assumed 
also the name of his sister Elizabeth, who died 
in her infancy ; under this name in the year 
'1770, he applied for a certificate of his baptism. 
He attached himself at an early period of life to 
the gypsies, and being of a rambling disposition, 
visited most parts of the continent as a stroller 
or vagabond ; when advanced in years he settled 
at Chipsted inKeni, where he kept a \aige shop. 
Sometimes he travelled the country with goods . 
in the character of a married woman, having 
changed his maiden name for that of bis husband 
who carried the pack, and to his death was his 
reputed widow, being known by the familiar 
appellation of Bet Page. In the' course of his 
travels he attached himself much to itinerant 
physicians, learned their nostrums, and prac- 
tised their arts. His long experience gained him 
the character of a doctress, to which profession 
he added that of astrologer, and practised both 
with great profit ; yet such was his extravagance 
that he died worth six shillings only. It wa& a 
common custom witi£|um to spend whatever be 
5 . ' 
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had in his pocket at an alehouse^ where he mnr 
ally treated his companions. Aboot twelve months 
before liis death he came to reside at his native 
place^ Streatham. His extraordinary age pro- 
cured him the notice of the most respectable fa- 
milies in the neighbourhood^ psfrticularly that of 
Mr. Tbrale, in whose kitchen he was frequently 
entertained. Doctor Johnson^ who found him 
a shrewd sensible person with a good memory, 
was very fond of conversing with him. His fa- 
culties indeed were so little impaired by age, 
that a few days before he died he had planned 
another ramble, in which his landlord's son was 
to have accompanied him. His death was very 
sudden : the surprise of the neighbours may well 
be imagined upon finding that the person who, 
as long as the memory of any person then living 
•could reach, had been always esteemed and re- 
puted to be a woman, was discovered to be a 
man; and the wonder was the greater, as he had 
lived much among women, and had frequently 
been his landlady's 'bed-fellow when an unex- 
•pected visitor. came to the house. 

Among other precautions to prt!venl the dis- 
covery of 'his 'sex, he constantly wore a cloth 
tied under his thm. And his neighbours not 
having the penetration of Sir Hugh Evans, who 
spied FalstafF's beard through his muffler, the 
motive was unsuspected. After his death a large 
pair of nippers was found in his pocket, with 
which, it is snpppsed, he endeavoured to remoVe 
by degrees all tokens of mai^hood from his face. 



■the younger son of John Rutgcl, he would have 
;been 100 years of age:: 'if -we suppose him to 
•have been the <elder^ his age woiiM have been 
]04« He himself usee) to aver that he was lOS^ 
He hlida mixture of .the habits and empIoyii\ento 
of both sexes ; for though he would ^ink baf4 
with men, whose company indeed he chiefly aS^ 
fected, yet he was an excellent semps^ress^ and 
^celebrated for making a good sWirt. There was 
ia wildness and eccentricity in his general con- 
duct, which frequently bordered on insanity^ 
and at least we may fairly conclude, to use a 
•favourite expression of Anthony Wood, theO»-* 
ford biographer, that he had a rambling head» 
und a crazy pate." 

The following is an extract from the parish re- 
gister of Streaiham, relative to this singular 
character: 

' Kussell, burled April 14, 177^- R 

This person waa always known under ibe gui^ 
^nd habit af a womaii^ and answered to tb^ name 
^of Rhasubeth, as regkteFtfl in this parish^ Nov. £^>^ 
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This gentleman^ whose eccentric vConduc^' 
through life no less .entitles him to a place ia 
these volumes^ than his literary labours claim for 
Jiim the veneration of all the students ,of thfi sa^ 
xrred writings, was the sqcoqd son of Mr. Wil- 
liam Cruden^ mercliant, and one of the baiUiea 
of Aberdeen, an officer sim^ilar to that pf alderr 
ipan in England. He was born in 1701, and 
received his edncation at the grammarrscbool o.^ 
Aberdeen, where he .had fo.r his school-fellow^ 
the late Earl AJariscbal, and his brother the ce^ 
lebrated field-marshal Keith. In due time Mr^ 
Cruden entered as student of Marischal College, 
and from his close attendance ^t the divinity 
lectures, he appears to have had thoughts of em- 
bracing the clerical profession. 

This inteptioq was^ how.eycr^ frustrated by the 
melancholy change which took place about this 
time ; though he retaijied as long as he hved thf? 
impression that he was appointed by Heaven to 
preach the gospej and to reform inankind. It h 
uncertain to whatx:au$e that wildness and inco- 
herence which now began to appear in his words 
and:acti9"fi> a^id which^ with few intervals, ac- 
compauied him to bis grave, are to be ?iscrjibjf:d^ 



Some thought that they w^ere occasion^ed By the 
bite of a mad dogr but nothing can be gathered 
from the history of this dreaidilil distemper whichp 
favors such an opinion. Others "derived his in- 
sanity from distippointment in love, but whethei? 
this acted f\» a cause or confirmation of the ma- 
. lady is uncertain. 

The object of his affection was the daughter 
of a clergyman of Aberdeen Cruden courted 
her with ardor and perseverance ; but the lady 
thought proper to reject his addresses, and hi? 
behaviour becoming outrageous and tFOublesome> 
Ifcr fiither ordered- hisi doors- to be shut against 
him. This only served to strengthen his passion^ 
and his friends soon found it necessary to confine 
him for a considerable time. Meanwhile the 
young' lady became pregnant, and, as it' wa^ 
with too much reason sunnised, in doiii^equ^nte 
of a cnminal intercoxirse with her own brother. 
She was sent into the country, whenco she never 
returned* That Mr, Cruden shared io tbe ge-^ 
neral horvor produced by this event maj ctailj^ . 
be concejived. . He nisver mentioned th^ naiDer 
of the unhappy woman bat >yith.^^tb« bitteresit 
grief and moet tender compassion. > 

On his release from confinement, he reUfii^ 
quished the'pursuit of his studies at AberideeiiV 
and resolved to leave his native, countfy * In thd 
year 17^2 he repaired to Londoi), and engaged 
in several families as private tutor to yomig per-* 
sons at school, or who were intended for thcJ 
university.. In this epiployment he spent some; 
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years iji the We of Man; In the year 1732, we 
find him again in- London, as correotor o£: thcf- 
press,, and bookseller. Hts- shop- was- under the- 
Royal Exchange,, and while in-this situation the 
following remarkable incident happened; 
gentleman from Aberdeen, wishing to serve 
Cruden, offered to introduce him to a mercbanfr 
near the Exchange, anear relation of the yoong 
lady to whom he had been attached; Thej^ 
knocked, at the door of the merchant, and who> 
should open it but the very female herself, who>, 
unknown to Mr. Chiden or his friend, had there- 
found an asylum. Mr. Cruden started back witk: 
visible signs of wonder and agony, and grasping, 
his friend^s hand, wildly exclaimed, " Ah ! she- 
lias still her. fine black eyes-L" AH. hopes of ia^ 
timaoy with this family were -now at- an end 
he did not then or ever afterwards enter the 
bouse, or court the acquaintance of. the owner^. 
who wa« a younger brother of the lady« 

The following year he began to compile the 
great work which he had long aieditated, ^ Ab 
complete Concordance to the I^oly Scriptmres.of. 
tiie Old and New Testament/*" a work that re.* 
quired extraordinary labor and perseverance. 
Mr. Cruden was well qualified for snob. an. un* 
dertaking, for habits of industry^ were familiar 
to him, and incliiiatuMi led him to form the plan, 
and indeed to. execute the whole, before he re- 
ceived amy encouragement from the public. The- 
first edition was published in 1737, and was de-s 
dicated to Q$ieea.&u'oline, who bad given/the* 



some reasoa to.' 
pv^a^Wion ol tbe book to her- Uii^3rt«iiat^t]|' 
fof CnideDj be l©st bj^ parronf^ a y^ry few dajik 
before the puUicatioa of the work, by the d^atU 
of the queen. His affairs were embarrassed j 
the time he had bestowed upon hia book waa^ 
not productive of immediate profit, and bis re- 
ward was no longer to be expected ; for that he 
did expect a reward from her majesty appefiredr^ 
by visible symptoms of the keenest di^pppii%^ 
inent^. • . ' 

He naw disposed of his stock in trade^ and 
shut up his shop. Without employment^ with- 
out friend«, and without hope, he again b^Qame 
a prey to* his malady, j>nd it was found neeesj 
sary to confi^ie him in a private mad-house, at 
Bethnal Green, As soon as he was relea^ed>vhe 
took revenge on his k^epers^ iwl on thoser who 
were the ca^use of his confinement, by publish- 
ing a pamphlet, entitled /' The Loadd^ Citizeii 
materially injuredy giving an accouat of- bis ad^- 
ventures during the time of his severe find Ipja^ 
campaign at Bethnal Green, ^for nine we^ks a^4 
six days, the citizei> being sent thither inr MarchL 
1738, by Robert Wightmaa^ a noto^ously fiop?r: - 
ceited, whimsical man,wiiere. he. was. chained^, 
hand-cuffed, strait-waistcoated, and imp^soaed^u 
^cJ' He also commenced an action against JDeife 
MonVo and other defendants, wjiicli wa^ tried i«at ' 
Westminster-hail, July 17, 1738, 'wlie^ a 'v|er^ . 
diet was given in favotof the defendants^ /^ier - 
thfiL verdict was .given^ Crudi^n said, 1^ 1 tn i^ia 
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GoAr The chief justice, Sir William lee, 
plied, " I wish yon had trusted more id God,, 
•dtid not have come hither/^ Croden had re- 
ooufse again to his pen, and published an ac-- 
count of the trial, with remarks on *he economy, 
of private mad-houses, whidi he dedicated ta^ 
the king. . 

His ptin&pal occupation after this was cm"*- 
recting the press, and under his inspection se«> 
Teral, very, accurate editions of the Greek and- 
Roman classics were published. He rendered ' 
himsdf useful to the booksellers and printers in 
various- ways,. Hii manners were inofiiensive ; . 
lie 'Wa& always ta.be trusted, and performed bis 
•ogagements with strict fidelity. In this kind c£i 
employment he.spent several years, until another, 
return of his disorder .obliged his friends to shut 
him op a third time^in a mad-bouseP/. When he 
was released he published^hia eas^runder the - 
whimsical title of The Adventures of Alexan* 
der the.C<h'xectorr' Tbi^e p^irts afterwards apr<^ 
Pjeared under ti^i same title. It is rather diffi*'- 
cult ; tO' characterize these performances. They, 
area faithful transcript of a wild mind, nnequal, . 
whimsical^ serious, luid jocose. t)i»> madness - 
wxis sni generis^ NotI>ing like it can be found iii'. 
tbe^annals of medicine, nor : can it be accounted : 
f^i^on' the known principles of physiology. The*- 
faculty are seldom called in, and seldom attend', 
t^-cases like that of CrUdem : . the world either.- 
kuvghed at^or pitied him.t. In his: worst pa*.- 
rMy^ma - he was perfectly haimless^ , and it .. ia> 



^B©re tb»n probttbletbftt'th^ (l^ of Im con^^ 
finem^t uoneGessarily^i^gi^v^tedb^ 4Uorcter. 

At bi» last release in }7^3^; bef^ndertotp'k 
vras more difEculi to effect lhan all fqnrmev^ 
attemptsr He endeavored jt^o pers^^de oi^e of 
two of hk friends v/ho had confined Jiiip, to- 
submit to be imprisoHed in Newgate,, as a fiQjnm 
pensation for the injuries they had brpqght'UpoQ * 
bim» To his sister he proposed whaji be ^boj^h^"- 
very mild terms ; she was to have her choice of 
four prisons;. Newgate^ Readi^g^ and AyliBfK- , 
l>ury jails, and the- prison in Windsor C$ii9t)e« 
Binding that his -persuasions -were o4^'no e^ail^^fi' 
commenced an^ action agarnjit her • and 
others, and stated his-^domages^at ten thoUsatui < 
poandsr Hi^rcaase^ was tried in Jf^hxv^ry:- 1 7^4i^ 
and a verdict -given in iavouf of the defend^ii|29f 
Grudea had noVir no«^>ther' remedy thati*<ari «p-^ 
peal to the ppUic : be accordingly;, publi^be^ ' 
the account of tbia-tnaL in sixpenny ppi^pfile^, 
dedicated to- the Ittng. Hie went to^ St. J«^in@«V^ 
palace to presentit, but be was^ previ^nte^/ lui^'' 
denied the honor* of knighthood; .%o whipbr a| 
ihis time, lie nspired. 

Hia plirenay was npw (»t its height- He fsaUed 
^mm^ '^ MkmiiAtiir Afr Corrector;' and * 
out that he wsig commissioned by heaven to re- 
furin the manners ot tlm age, and parttci^Uirly Iq 

the f)o[iuI:ir opinion in bis favor, lie pr<i>duce(t 
prmtfed certaii^ pio^iheciea of eqiinf j»t iJUn 
iMifiifr g'*^'*" tlMMiiiiL att iHTriwirti (ftt M\*h itii^ 
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mitials only of names. The substance of these 
predictions wa«, that Mr. Cruden was to be a 
second Jos^phy to be a great man at courts and *• 
to perform great things for the spiritual Israel inr 
this spiritual Kgypt. r«mished with such cre-» 
dentials, he werrt to OxfoKl rmd Cambridge, find 
exhorted the ladies and gentlemen whom he» 
found in the public walks on thtt sabbath, to 
Ijomc and keep that day Iwly. His advice, 
however, was not welcomed as he wished. Onr 
one occasion, indeed, lie narrowly .escaped cor- 
poral ghastisenicnt for having been . too 'bold ti> ^ 
bis addresfi.es to a young lady, who happened to 
be walking with a student in Clare-hall walks^ 
» He generally followed up his advice with a de- 
nunciation of eternal wratii in case of non*com/- 
pliance. 

On Mr. Cruden^S' return • to lA)niton, his am-' 
bition increased : for ambition he certainly in-^ 
diilgcd, under the idea that he was destined to » 
superior station in life. The general electionr 
approaching, he determined to stand candidate 
for the city^of London, and was accordingly no- 
minated in a common hall by Mr. Sheriff Clutty> 
whoin he had importuned to perforin this ofHce 
for him. It may perhaps be thought remarko^ 
ble that" Mr, Cruden had the- satisfaction to see 
several hands held up for hkn j but he declined 
the poll, which was instituted by tl>c other party; 
He had actiially received promises of support; ' 
and, as he himself observed, was comforted by 
the reflection^ that> if he had not the handsy b% 
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kad the hearts ef the mii^sesm The follafvmg \b 
©ne of the ad vertisementa published by him* oir 
this occasion. It is tec earious not to be pre-p 
served,, as it affords^ a specimen' of his manner of 
speaking and writing, when bis pbrenzy was 
its height. 

" Gentlemen of the livepy, 

I have acquainted the slieriifs^of mj humr 
bly proposing to be a candidate £or. one of the 
Kepresentatives of the city of London : which may 
be looked upon as an^ exttaordinary step. This 
is not denied^ but 1 trust I am. under the direc- 
tion of a* gracious Providence, and I desire to be 
entirely resigned to^ the will of God, the supreme 
disposer of all things. In the appendix to Alex- 
ander the CcrrrectorV adventures, 1 have ac- 
quaiiited you with some of my motives for being, 
a candidate, which are such as I hope will be ap-^ 
proved, by every good man^ as they are nyf 
own conscience* * . ^ 

If there U^ny ju^ fffo^ud, io hofp tbfit Qjod 
will be pleased to ^nake t)^ ClI^f^^lfMr ap ji^i^, 
ment to refqriiii the natioo* fmd p^^iquIfMr^ tA[ 
promote the reformajtion^'tbe peac^ »nd , |^r0§p^ 
my of this great city, and to. bring its inbabit*^ 
ants to a more j?eligious temper and opnduQt,. 
good man in such ^n e^t£$4Mrdinai>y 4^f^m will 
deny the Corrector bis vofe ; mid i;h^ Ciurrecior'ji. 
election may be the means, to pave ii)^ way to^ 
bis being a Jpsepb^ ai»d, m u&eful^ prosperout^ 
man.. 
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May God be pleased to give a happy turn 
to the minds of the electors to act from the best 
principles, and to choose those who will be faith- 
fiil to their trust, and study to promote the tem- 
poral and eternal happiness of the people. 
' " My earnest prayers are put up from time to 
time for your happiness in this world, and the 
world to come, through Jeiws Christ'. 

I am, very respectfully, i 
" Gentlemen, 
' " Your most obedient 

And affectionate humble servant, * 
ALEX. GKUDENr 

North's Coffee-House,. 
Near Guildhall, 
April 25, J 754/' 

About this time Mr. Crudcn paid his addressee 
to a lady ; bnt ho had occasion to lament, that 
in this, as in every other great design, he could 
not command success. Amid this scriesf of wild 
attempts, he devoted his beit hours to study.. 
He wtis continually nniking additions to his Con* 
cordance, the second edition of which was pub« 
hshed in 1761. At this time Ke was corrector, 
of the press to the Public Advertiser. He wa» 
indeed incessantly employed ; and apportioned 
his time so judiciously, that only when he ap^ 
pearcd in public he could be said to do nothing. 
Tlie business of the printing-office was rarely 
concluded before one o'clock in the morning; 
when the paper was put to press. Crudeu- sel*- 
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^QUi slept more than four df five^hours, and be- 
fore six ia the moi'ning he might always befound 
^turning over hrs Bible, adding to, amending^ 
,and improviag his Concordance with «Cruppioug 
attention. In this .manner was be engaged till 
evening, when he returned to the printing-office. 
This assiduous attention to useful objects wouldj 
it was hoped by his friends, restore his mind to m 
-state of calm regularity^ and this was^ in 'som€ 
degree, the case, ' 

His next appearance in pufblic w^s in a cha- 
iracter which did infinite honor to his heart. In 
1762., Richard Potter, a sailor, was tried, and 
capitafly condemned at the Old Bailey, for forg- 
ing, or rather for uttering, knowing it to bc^ 
forged, a seaman's will, a crime which at that 
^ime, as well as now, was rarely pardoned. It 
appeared, however, from the evidence, that 
Potter was a poor, illiterate creature, and, igno- 
rant of /the nature ,of the crime committed, 
^ad acted .merely ^s the tool of another. Fortu- 
nately for him, Mr. Cruden happened to be in 
^ourt, and ,was so firmly .convinced that Potter 
was a .proper object :of royal clemency, that h« 
idetermined to interfere in his behalf. To -satisfy 
liimself more fully, he visited Potter in New- 
.gate, examined him, and faund that his critne 
.was the crime of ignorance, unaccompanied with 
rany evil intention. But it was not only to save 
him from the sentence of the law that Cruden 
^neditated. He prayed with him, exhorted Kim, 
iostructed him iu-the principles ttf religion; ^nd 



jiwakened in him a pvoper aense of the wk^lie4- 
Hess of big {»a8t life, and the ^ormity of the 
4:nme .£or whiph he was <conde«nned ;: iaa^ord,. 
the made a couvert of a poor metob who had 
scarcely ever heard of a -Gnod. He then begaii 
to deviee means to obtain a paf don, ^anJ, impro* 
hable^ it appeared, his repeated appUcationa 
^ucceeded^-aud Potter's«enteiioe was changed in ta 
tran^ortation. Mr. Cruden accompanied bis 
petition to the Earl of Halifax, then secretary 
<of state, with a capy of the second edition of 
the Concordance, to which was prefixed an ele* 
gant Latin dedication to his lordship. The ten- 
^derness with which Mr. Cruden visited, exhort* 
^ed, fed, an^ clothed bis pupil, the anxiety be 
felt, and the unceasing importunity of his appli- 
cations to every person that could be useful ta 
Potter, pro(}uce a sincere respect for the charac- 
ter of this singailar man, and are sufficient to re- 
concile us to all his oddities. 

The success Mr. Cruden had <expGrieiiced ift 
preforming this poor criminal, induced him t# 
continue his labors ainong the other felons ia 
Newgate* He visited them every <lay, gave 
them new testaments, catechisms, &c. instructedl 
them, and bestowed small pecuniary rewards oa 
ihe most apt scholar. His labor^ however, was 
lost4 the books were soon exchanged for money, 
4ind the money was spent in drinking ; and the 
i)enevolent Cruden discontinued his practice 
when he found that it produced no better effects. 
A rcgacd for the eternal welfare of iua fellow* 



creatures was a predomiriaiit feature i|i his cha. 
racter; and it cannot be doubted that, had it 
not been for the malady with M^hich he vvas^af- 
flicted> he would have been a rao$t useful minis- 
ter of religion, and a most valuable member of 
society. 

He was particularly elated when he had suc- 
ceeded in rescuing any wretched object from the 
barbarity of ignorance, or the practice of wick- 
edness. Of this we have another instance, but 
at what period it happened cannot now be ascer- 
tained. Returning one Sunday evening frora a 
place of divine worship, he accidentally ipet 
with a man whose looks betrayed anxifety, sor- 
row, melancholy, and^ as Cruden imagined, de- 
spair. He immediately accosted the man, and 
drew from him a confession that the extreme 
poverty of his family and other causes had driven 
him to the desperate resolution of committing 
suicide. Mr. Cruden- expostulated with him, 
convinced him of th^ wickedness of his inten>- 
tion, and administered such friendly consolation, 
accompanied with pecuniary assistance, and a 
promise of future support, that the poor man 
became cheerful, resigned, and hopeful. In acts 
of this kind Mr. Cruden delighted. 

At the time when the whole nation was agi- 
tated by the disputes between the government 
and Mr. Wilkes, Cruden wrote a small pam- 
phlet against that . gentleman, whom he n^ver 
could hdar named with patience. This aversion 
he testified in a way peeuliap to himself, hy ef* 
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facing No. 45, wherever he found it challccd on 
doors or window-shutters. His instrument was 
a large piece of sponge which he carried in his 
pocket, partly for this purpose, atid partly that 
no words offensive to good inornls might be al- 
lowed to disgrace tlie walls, doors, &c. of the 
metropolis. This employment often rendered 
his walks through the city extremely tedious. 

In the year \7()9 he visited Aberdeen, the 
j)]ace of his nativity, and in a public hall deli- 
vered a lecture on the cause of reformation ; 
contended that he was born to reform the age, 
and exhorted all ranks to amend their ways. In 
this advice tliere was nothing improper or absurd 
— but Mr. Cruden'tt manner was always at vari- 
ance with his matter, and he met with no better 
snf!cess there than at other places. Many anec- 
dotes are related of his labors during his resi- 
dence at Aberdeen. Among others he printed 
the fourth commandment in the form of a hand- 
bill, which he presented to, all persons without 
distinction, whom he met in the streets on Sunday, 
To a young clergynum whom he thought too 
spruce and conceited, he very gravely and form- 
ally presented a little catechism, used in Scot- 
land, called tlie Mother's Catechism, dedicated 
to the young and ignorant. He always had his 
pockets full of religious tracts for young people ; 
and these he bestowed with pleasure on such as 
promised to read tliem. 

After residing about a year at Aberdeen, he 
returned to London^ and took lodgings in Cam- 
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den-street, Islington, where he died. In the 
morning of the 1st of November, 1770, he was 
found dead on his knees, apparently in the pos-^ 
tpre of prayer. He had complained for some 
days of an asthmatic affection, but it did not 
seem to be attended with danger. As he never 
married, he bequeathed his moderate savings to 
his relations, except a cGftaiii sum to the city of 
Aberdeen, to be employed in the purchase of 
religious books for the use of the^poor; and he 
founded h bursary, or exhibition, of five pounds 
per annum, to assist in educating a student in 
Marischal College. This exhibition was to be 
obtained on certain terms specified in his will, 
one of which was a perfect acquaintance with 
Vincent's Catechism. 

In private life Mr. Cruden was courteous and 
affable ; proiie to give his opinions, and firm ih 
all his religious persuasions. He had not, how- 
ever, an intolerant spirit, and oftea censured 
with severity the principles and practices of nar-. 
rovv-minded men. To the poor he was as liberal: 
of his money as of bis advice ; and seldom did 
he separate the one from the other. His concera 
for them must have been sincere, for interest he 
could have none; and his generosity must have> 
been pui"€, for lie often gave more than be re- 
tained for his own uses. To such young men as 
were recommended to him, especially if they, 
were from Aberdeen, he acted like a father, aa 
affectionate friend, or tutor. In conversation 
and in w/iting his style was stiff and awkward. 
Y 2 
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lie does not appear to have bad a 'prompt me- 
mory^ ami his words came slowly. Among men 
of genius he cannot be claused ; but in his great- 
est labors ho experic need no fatigue, and the 
utility of his litiirary projects will not admit of a 
dispj^te. Ilis Concordance was his favorite 
"work ; and It is probable that the attention he 
bestowed upon it was favorable to the state of 
his mind, though it could not altogether prevent 
the return of that phrenzy which gave a certain 
color to all his actions, and suggested to him 
those whimsical plans of reformation, and those 
fcopes of superiority, which were equally useless 
to himself and miprofitable to others. 



JEMIMA WILKINSON. 

This female, a tvativ^e of Rhode Island, be- 
longed to the community of Quakers, and ma« 
nifested so fervent a zeal for religion, that at the 
age of twenty she was admitted to all the meet* 
ings of the society, which were held weekly, 
inonibly, and quarterly, for settling the general 
concerns, and watching over ihc conduct of the* 
]>4'etl)ien. Slie at length fancied he itself called 
lo act some extraordinary part, and in this per- 
suasion formed the project of becoming the* 
leader of a sec*t. Jn the course of a iong and- 
dangerous ilhiess, siie was suddenly seized with a 
lethargy, so that lo her friends she uppcaFcd as 
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reallydead. She cbntintied several hours in thitf 
situation ; and preparations were actually making 
for her interment, when she suddenlj- started up, 
and called for her clothes, declaring " that she 
had risen from the dead, and that she had cast 
,off.all her material substance, and retained only 
the spiritual." She went, accordingly, to the 
next meeting, as if with the authority of a celes- 
tial beings spoke there as one inspired, and 
gained some followers. She soon made some 
proselytes, and at the same time drew upon her- 
self the displeasure of all who adhered to the 
old forms of the religion of the Quakers. She 
experienced, therefore, a very unfavorable re- 
ception for herself and doctrines, both in'Phi-^' 
ladelphia and New York. Wherever she went 
every Quaker turned away from her with abhor- 
rence, as the enemy of his religion : and all other 
persons deemed her a fool or an enthusiast. This 
disposition of the public she called a persecu- 
tion, and it was favourable to her ultimate 
views. 

The number of her followers was now daily - 
increasing ; and, as she confidently trusted, it 
would become still more considerable, she thought 
they might, perhaps, be willing to follow her. 
Accordingly, she proposed to a number oflthem 
to flee from those regions of intolerance, and to 
settle in a place where they might worship God 
undisturbed, and free from that bitter spirit of 
persecution which men had introduced in oppo- 
sition to the divine will. Soon after, the coun- 
Y 3 
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try about Lake Seneca and Crooked Lake wag 
fixed upon as the place of their settlement. Tlie 
coinpan}^ of Kevv York, which liad purchased 
this land from the Indians, entered into a treaty 
for the Bale of it with these reformed Quakers. 
They wt*re promised three tracts of land, con- 
tain! ni^ each six thousand square acres, and 
which uere to form three districts, and to which 
Jemima instantly gave the name of Jerusalem. 
Thirly families removed hither with her; but 
she had confidently expected three or four hun- 
dred more, of whom, however, not above twen;- 
ty at last arrived. This society soon spread over 
tlw? three districts which it was to occupy; but 
was not sufficiently numerous to rcplenieh the 
fourth part of each. The enchantment, how- 
ever, had {^Iready been broken by Jemima's ab- 
sence, and will) it had also vanished tlie zeal for 
peopling this new land of promise. 

The most -satisfactory, as well as most recent 
account of this singular woman, is that given by 
tlie Duke de la llochcfoucault Liancourt, who, 
a few years since travelled through this country. 

We saw Jemima,*' say? he, and attended her 
meeting, which is held in her own bouse. We 
found there about thirty pei*sons, men, women^ 
and children. Jemima stood at the door of her 
bed-chnmber, on a carpet, with an arm-chair be- 
hind her. She had on a white morniog-gown^ 
and waistcoat, such as men wear, and a petti*- 
coat of the same color. Her black hair was cot 
short, carefully combed^ and divided behind into 



three ringlets ; tfhe wore ft stMt> wid White «itk 
cravat, which was tied about her tieclc with af- 
fected aeo^Ugence. In point of delivery, she 
pr(!adied with more ease Uian any other ^uffk^ 
I have yet heard; but the subject of her dis- 
course was an eternal repetition of the SMlle to« 
pics — death, sip, and T^epeatance. She is said 
to be about forty years of age, hut she did not 
appear to be more than thirty. ' She is of a tnid^ 
die stature, weU made, of a florid countenance, 
lias fine teeth, and beautiful eyes. Her actioft 
is studied ; she iaims at simplicity, but theje is 
somewhat pedantic in her manner. 

" In her chamber we found her frierid, Rkehef . 
Miller, a young woman about twenty-eight 6r 
thirty years of age, her follower and adni^ii-er, 
who .is entirely devoted to her. All the la^ 
which Jemima possesses is purchased in the name 
of Rachel Miller, an advantage she owes to her 
influence over her adiietehtsy and to her dekte* 
rity in captivating their affi^ctiofis. Jeitifma^, o¥ 
the Friend, (as she is calied by w*iy of emipence), 
inculcates, as her leading tenet^ poverty ad4-¥e^ 
signation of all earthly possessions. If y6xx talk 
to her of her iouse, Ae always edUs it " the 
house which I inhabit." This house, however, 
though built only of the trunks of trees, i^esr- 
tremely pretty and commodious. Her iroom is 
exquisitely neat, and i^sembies more the houddh 
of a fine lady, than the cell of a nun. It con- 
tains, a looking^^lass, aclock, and an arm-chair^ 
a good bed, a warming-pan^ ^and a silver saucer.^ 
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Her garden is kept in good order ; her spring 
house is full of ;niik^ cheese^ butter^ butchei'ft 
meat^ and game. Her hypocrlHy may be traced 
in all her discourses, actions and conduct^ and 
even in the very manner in which she manages 
her countenance. She seldom speaks without 
quoting the Uible, or introducing a serious sen- 
tence about death, and the necessity of making 
our peace with God. Whatever does npt be- 
long to licr own sect, is with her an object of 
distaste and stedfast aversion. She sows dis- 
sensions in families, to deprive the lawful heir of 
his right of inlieritance, in order to appropriate 
it to herself; and all this she does under the name 
and by the agency of her companion, who re- 
ceives all the presents brought by the faithful, 
and preserves them for her reverend friend, who, 
being wholly absorbed in her communion with 
Christ, whose prophetess she is, would absolute-^ 
ly forget the supply of her bodily wants, if she 
were not well taken care of. 

^^The number of her votaries has, of late, 
much decreased. Many of the families who 
followed her to Jerusalem, are no longer the 
dupes of her self-interested policy. Some still 
keep up the outward appearance of attachment 
to her ; while others have openly disclaimed their 
connection with Jemima. Such, however, a» 
still continue her adherents, appear to be entirely- 
devoted to her. With these she passes for a 
prophetess, an indcHcribubie being ; she is not 
Jemima Wilkinson^ but a spirit of a peculiar 
3 



nature^ which reixiains a profound secret to ali, 
who are not true believers ; she is the friend, the 
all-friend. Six or sev^en girls of different ages^ 
but all young and handsome, wait upon her^ 
with surprising emulation, to enjoy the peculiai: 
satisfaction of being permitted to approach this 
celestial being. Her fields and her ga]i:den ar« 
ploughed and dug by the friends, who neglect 
their own business to take care gf hers; and the 
all-friend is so condescending, as not to refuse 
their services; she comforts them with a kind 
word now and then, makes inquiries after and 
provides for their health and welfare, and has the 
art of effectually captivating their affections, 'the 
more, perhaps, because she knows how to ke^p 
her votaries at a respectful distance. 

When the service was over,- Jemima invited ut 
to dinner. The hope of watchii;)g bermor<e Uf,it* 
rowly induced us to aceqpt the ipvi^tien ; bqt W!e 
did not then kuQw, thav it fortns a part of the 
character she acts, neser to eat with any one,^ 
She soon left us ; andJjookiDigJierseif up with her 
female friend, sat down /without dtber! com paoy, 
to an excellent dinner ; ; we did , sbqI get ours tiH 
after she had , dined. Vi'hen our dinner wasi ov,eCj 
and also another, which was served up , after our^j 
the sanctuary was opened e^gain^ Aud now Je- 
mima appeared once more at the door of her 
room, and conversed wish us, seated in an arm-j 
chair. When grangers ate^itb her, she never 
cuiueii over Uie^^wcaiiold of her bed-room i 
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liberation how to improve the demesne of hef-^ 
friend. 

The houseVas, this day, very full. Our com- 
pany consisted of exactly ten persons ; after us 
dined another company of the same number; and 
as many dined in the kitchen. Our plates as well 
as the table-linen were perfectly clean and neat; 
our repast, Wtliough frugal, was yet better in qua- 
lity than any of which we^had partaken since we 
had lefit^ Philadelphia; it consisted of good fre^h 
meat, with pudding, an excellent sallad, and a 
beverage of peculiar yet charming flavour, with 
which we were plentifully supplied out of Jemi^ 
ma's apartment where it was prepared. Tlie de- 
vout gtiesta observed all this while a profound si- 
lence; they either cast down their ey^s, or lifted 
them up to heaven with a rapturous sigh : to me 
they appeared not unlike a party of the faithful^ 
in the primitive ages, dining in a church. 

The all- friend, bad by this time exchanged hep 
former dress for that of a fine Indian lady, which, 
however, wag cut oul in the same fashion as the 
former. Her hair and eyebrows had again been 
combed. She did not utter a syllable respecting 
our dinner; nor did she ofi'er to make any apo- 
logy for her absence. Constantly engaged in per- 
sonating the part she had assumed, she descanted ^ 
in a sanctimonious, mystic tone on deaths ^nd 
on the happiness of having been an useful instru- 
itient to others in the way of their salvation. She 
afterwards gave us a rhapsody of prophecies to 
read, ascribed to one Dr. Love, who was beheaded 



in Cromwell's time^ ybgliia^vjihffili8|%v^^ 
, cerned, according to her arcDunts, tli« French 
revolution, the decline and downfnl of poperjj^ 
and the impending md of the world. Piading^ 
however, that this conversation was but ill 
adapted to engage our attention^ she cut short her 
harangue at once. 

We had, indeed, already seen more than 
enough to estimate the character of this bad ac- 
tress, whose pretended sanctity also inspired us 
with contempt and disgust, and who is altogether 
incapable of imposing upon any persons of com- 
mon understanding, unless those of the most 
simple minds, or downright enthusiasts. Her 
speeches are so strongly contradicted by the te- 
nor of her actions; her whole conduct; her ex- 
pense compared to that of other families within a 
circumference of fifty miles; her way of lining, 
and her dress, form such a striking contrast with 
her harangue on the subject of condemning eairth- 
ly enjoyments: and the extreme assiduity with 
which she is continually endeavouring to induce 
children, over whom she has any influence, to 
leave their parents, and.form a part of her com-; 
munity; all those particulars so strongly militate 
against the doctrine of peace and universal love 
which she is incessantly preachiogff that we were 
all actually struck Vith abhorrence of her dupli- ' 
city and hypocrisy, as soon as the first emotions of , 
our curiosity subsided. Her fraudulent conduct 
indeed, has been discovered by so many persons, 
and so much hm hma uui 9^iiij^iJ^I|kt|i£ iidilf 
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ficult to account forher having had any adherents 
at all, even for a short time. And yet she will 
probably retain a suflieicnt number, to increase 
still furtlier a fortune, which is already considerable 
for the country in which she resides, and fully 
adequate to the only end which she now seems 
anxious to attain; namely, to live independent, 
in a decent, plentiful, and even elegant manner. 
There are so many weak-minded religionists, and 
Jemima is so particularly careful to select her 
disciples among persons who are either very old 
or very young, that her imposture, however 
gross and i);i]j)ablc to the discerning, may yet be 
carried qn i'oi some time with success, sufficient 
to answer her ultimate purpose. If her credit 
should sink too low, she would find herself con- 
strained to transplant her holiness to some other 
region ; and, in fact, she had, last year, harboured 
the design of removing her family and establish- 
ment, and of settling in Carlton island, in the 
lake of Ontario, where she would enjoy the satis* 
faction of living under the English government, 
which, by her account, has offered a grant ©f 
land." 
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This extraordinary impostor^ whose artifioes 
enabled him to^coinmlt >unp)!>ecedented depredate 
tions on the piiblicy was born about the y eat 
1730, in London; n His father lived in Moh- 
mouth^street, and Cai^ried <on the trade of a sales* 
man in old clothes. « In early life Charles mani* 
fested those traits of duplicity for which he was 
afterwards sd greatly distinguished. One instance 
shall be mentioned. He' ripped off some gold 
lace'from a suit' of old clothes in his father'i 
shop, and putting on hitf dder brother's coai^ 
went to sell it to a Jew. The Je^, unfortunate* 
ly, came and offered it to the father for /sale ; 
be instantly knew kj niitl tn^i^tcd on the Jew^Jl 
^clarlng fxom whom he rcc4.iLVifd it.v .VMllppi 
coming ID, he pointetl to the cider, on account 
othh'$oatt m the persoa ot^ whom lie, bought it^ 

His protestations of innocence were in vain, the 
fathier was intlexiblej whilst Charieij^ with m. 

in the casligation, 

tlis father, tired of the tricks and knaveries of 
his §Mm IBbaerlei, plaeed him with € bcwl^ ii^ 
St* James's «;treet* Here iieoeoiitia«rad(li* a 
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short time ; be rol^bed his father of an elegant 
suit of clothes^ in which he dressed himself, went 
to his muster in this disguise, purchased about 
ten pounds worth of silk stockings^ left his ad- 
dress, Benjamin Bolingbroke, esq. Hanover- 
square, and ordered them to be sent him in an 
hour's time, when he would pay the person wha 
brought them. His master did not know him, 
tmd, to complete ttie cheats our^hero came back 
ioi lialf an honr in his usual dtess^ wa« ordered to 
take the good^ home, which he actually pretendi- 
ed to do, and thus were both 'master and father 
robbed. He was, howavcr^ soon afterwards 
fowid out and discarded. .. 

ISoon after this period he set .off for Holland, 
tinder the assumed name of J^ibnson. Forging 
a recommendation to a Dutch merchant, he be- 
came his clerk, debauched- his daughter^ wasi of- 
fered her in marriage, robbed his master^ «od 
returned to England. He then contrived to be* 
come clerk in his majesty's small^beer brewhouse, 
near Gosport. At this pkce he behaved biflftielf 
with so much propriety^ tiiai he was ooi the point 
of forming a matrimonial connectioft with, his 
employer's daughter. This nuitcb, however^ was 
prevented by an act;idental diBttovery. The Jew, 
to whom he had formerly sold the gold lace^ hap« 
pencd to live at Port8mouth>' and. by his means 
t^ric( 's character was soon disclosed^ his hopes 
were blasted^ and he wos again thrown upon 
the world ! 

As his wits were never long imemplojiBed for 
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some "dfeccptiirte etidsy he Umied' th^ /oBowing 
«ufious advertisement in the^yeat 1*^75 — 

^ WANTED, 

A partner of character/ probity, and exten- 
sive acquaintance ; upon a plan permanent and 
productive— cewf. without risk, maybe 
obtained. It is not nefcessary he sHbuId have 
any knowledge of the business, which- the adver- 
tiser possesses in its fuHest extent: but he must 
possess a capital of betWeeA 500 and 1000 pounds, 
to purchase materials, with which, to the know- 
ledge of the £tdvertis.et, a large fortune mu^t be 
made in a very short titte. ^ 

Address to F. C'. Cardigan Head, Charing- 
Cross. 

P. S. None but principals, and those of li- 
beral ideas, will be tre&tejf with." 

•V. 'f 

To iYm ■ di4ertisem?cnt* >he ' famous eonie'eRarf, 
Samuel Fo^^e-y tflttffitiofi.' ' Eager t<^ seize 
-what he thought a goM^ii opportunity,, he act 
vanced the sum of 6001. for a 'brewery ; we need 
not add, that the sum soon disappeared; and 
Foote was wrung witlli'^he anguish of disappomt- 
mcnt. Pi'iec, however, had the* impudence to 
apply to hiin again, wishing him to unite in thfe 
baking trade ; the comedian archly replied : 

As you have brewedj^ so- you may bake ; but 
ril be cursed if ever you bake as you have 
biewed!" ' ; ' 

After this unfortttntite 'btw^ittess^ Hr».R"ice 
z 21 
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turned metbodjst preacher^ and ip this character 
he defrauded severaj persons of large ^ suifis of 
money. Advertising in order to get gentlemen 
mvesy he swindled a person of the name of Wig- 
more of' fifty guineas, for which he was indict- 
ed ; but having refunded a part, he effected his 
escape. These, and other fraudulent >practices 
were long the objects of his ambition ; though 
they are all the certain roads to infamj\ 

With astonishing impudence he again set up 
a brewery in Gray's Inn Lane; and after various 
frauds, he became a bankrupt in 1776. Ever 
fruitful in resources, he set out for Germany, but 
in Holland he was thrown into prison for a con- 
cern in a smuggling scheme, by which three 
hundred pounds were obtained. By hi^ artful 
defence he escaped, and returned to his native 
country. Here he once more engaged in a sham 
brewery at Lambeth, where he was married.. 
Continuing, however^, to. practise biB deceptions, 
he wa3 obliged to decamp, went actually to Co- 
penhagen, and, after .some time, came back to 
England, where he was doomed to close hig 
days. • ^ 

His breweries liaving failed, lie now proceeded 
to study how in other ways he might most effec- 
tually plunder society. Under the pretence of 
charity, he obtained money, for which he was 
imprisoned ; and having been liberated, he, as a 
clergyman, succeeded in various impositions. 
This eventually brought him to the King's Bench 
prison, from whose ; walls he dexterously extri- 
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cated kimaelf. Ah account of all his tripkf woiiM 
fill a volume. 

We now iirrive at that period of his life, \^en 
he commenced his ravages upon the bank of En- 
gland^ which ended in bts destruction. In the 
yeai^ 1780, (under the assum^ name of BrAnk) 
Mr. Price ^engaged a servttnt^ a platii simple 
honest fellow ; by whose nieans he passed his 
ootes without detection. Thi young man ok- 
serving an advertisement respecting a situation 
which seemed likely to suit him^ answered it^ 
bat he heard nothing of the advertiser for a whole 
week. Otte evenijigy' howew^. Just as it was 
dusk, a coachman en<|ujred fot the man who bad 
answered the lEidvertisement, saying, there was a 
gentleman over the way^in ia eoach^ who wai|tedl 
to speak with him. On thiis the young fellow was 
called, and went to the^coach> where he was de- 
sired to i^tep in. There he saw apparently an oM 
man, affecting 4he foreigner, seetithigly Very 
gouty,' wr^fbf>ed up with fi^'o^'six" yatds^f^f flan- 
nel about his legs, a camblet surtout butti^ed 
over hi^i chin, close to his ttib^ih, a ki*ge psitch 
over hts left eye, and every^ |Mfft of bis §me Uo liid 
that the yom>g fellow coiaM not see any part of it^ 
except his nose, his right eye^« and a smtdl 'part of 
that cheek. To carry on the deception <stiH^bet-> 
ter, Mr. Price thought poper to plaoe thie fiiim 
on his left side, on whicii the patch wasj so that 
be co«ld lake a& adunM iBofc at itfe'jMiiltog 
with Ills riL^bt eye^ and by that means discover 
only a sjuaU poi tioa of hb lace. He ap^ared 
*3 
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bis disguise, to be between sixty and seventy 
years of age ; and afterwards, when the man 
sa^ him standing, not much under six feet high, 
owing to shoes or boots with heels very little less , 
than three inches high. Added to this decep- 
tion, he was so buttoned up and straitened, Rs to 
appear perfectly lank. He was in reality a\^t 
five feet six inches high, a compact neat ami, 
square shouldered ; inclined to corpulency. His 
legs were firm and well set ; but by nature hig 
features made him look much older than he really 
was, which, at that time, was near fifty. His 
nose was aquiline, and his eyes ^^nall and grey f 
his mouth stood very much inwards, with very 
thin lips ; his chin pointed and prominent, with 
a pale complexion ; but what contributed as 
much as any thing to favor his disguise of speech, 
was his loss of teeth. He walked exceedingly 
upright, was very active and quick in his walk ; 
and was something above what we describe a 
man to be, when we call him 'a dapper m^kde 
man. 

This simple and honest fellow Samuel, whom 
Mr. Price had engaged, was emplojred by him 
to negociate his forged bills, principally in the 
purchase of Jottery-tickets, at the same lim« 
never fully disclosing to him -his name, person, 
or history. Indeed the plan- was devised and ex- 
ecuted with uncommon ability. However, Sa* 
muel was at last detected, having passed bilis td 
the amount of fourteen hundred pounds! f But 
his principal du.ded discovery, attd retired! vitb 



his bpoty into the shades of the deepest obsctn 
rity.' The poor servant was im|)ris<)ned for near 
a twelvemonth, terrified out of hig'wit» at being 
the innocent instrument of suc^h 'complicated yil- 
laiay. — > 

Mr. Price having most probably exhausted his 
former acquisitions, sallied forth in the yetif 
1782, after new gamei with the most unparal- 
leled audacity. For this purpose . he* obtained 
his second servant from a register-oflBe^ t t 
smart active boy- of the name of Power his 
fathci'wriR a Scots Prcijbyi"* i laTi , nncl to ingrutiatp 
himselC with him, Mn Frice made great pre* 

son Was well acf|naiEUcrl wiih the Lord's Pray^iy 
imd I lie leu Cum man dm en ts. Our hero bogW 
Wi ravages upon Mr. Spilsbury 0#'6flAi0-«q^fH 
ordering large quantitie:^ of hh clrops, AA' itnioi 
ims- Ilia afi&timed jQame, and he jntroduced him^ 
self 'to 'bite' poisessLtig all ihe Bjmpt^o^bB <ff 
age and infirmity. He was wrapped up in a 
large cainblet'gT^at ctM^t^ he bad a alouched ba| 
the Briiit 'of whldi 'wi^f^Urgc^ eiKiflMftt 
#iwn wards on each side ofliis head ; m piece oT 
red flannel ros'evpd his chin* and caifie up on 
each side of his tace^ almost os high as t^e 
cheek boD^^^ he bad^i'lafge bush 
his legs were jnapppd over wUh flnnn^-l. He 
bad aUo A paif 'of green spectacles on his no^e^ 
vpitfadgieet:! fiille »bade banging 'dowtf from till 
hat J but no patch on his eye. It h remsHNAti 
that Mi. Spiisbury knew Mr. Fcice^ but D#t iftf 
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Wilmot; my^ so complete was the deeeption, 
that sitting together in a coiFee-house^ Mr. S. 
complained to his coffee-hotise acqaaintance of 
the notes which Wilmot had imposed npon him^ 
Price kept crying out now and then, Lack-a^ 
day ! Good God ! who could suppose «uch kna- 
very to exist ?— What, and did the Bank reiiise 
payment. Sir?" staring through his spectacles 
with as much seeming surprise as an honest man 
would have done. 

Price had often hcen at the shop of a Mr. 
Roberta, grocer, in Oxford-street. Here he 
now and then bought a few articles, and took 
many opportunities of shewing hia importance. 
One day he called there in a hackney coach, 
disguised as an old man, and bought fiome iew 
things. A day or two afterwards he repeat^ 
his visit; and on a third day, when he knew 
Mr. Roberts was from home, he went again, with 
his face so painted that he seemed diseased with 
the yellow jaundice. The shopman,, to whop 
he enumerated his. complaints, gave him a prer 
fcrtption for that disorder, such as had cured 
his father of it. Price -gladly accepted of the 
receipt, promising that if it succeeded, he would 
very UberaUy reward him for his civility. . In m 
few days he ciMled again, when he appeared per« 
fectly free from, the complaint, and acknow* 
ledged his great obligations to the shopman^ to 
whom, after he bad expatiated oii bis affluent 
circumstaqces, the short time he had to Uve.in 
the worlds and the few relations he had.to leare 



my thing to^ be mad^ a preBent of tt ten poiAll 
Bank note. The reader need not be told it wat 
a counterfeit one ;- bat/' at tlie'same time; he 
saici, that' he wanted, cash for aflotber, which 
was a fifty pound note, and the obliging shop- 
man got change for it of an opposite neighbor. 
The next day, in ^r, Roberts s^ absence, he 
called again, and entreated the lad to get five 
other fifty pound notes changed for small owes ; 
who, telling him his master was not in the way. 
Price begged he would take them to his master's 
banker, and there get theni changed. This re- 
quest the servant complied t^itlf. The baiiker»> 
Harley, Burchall, and Go. complied with Mr. 
Roberts's supposed request, changed them with- 
out suspicion, and small notes were that , day 
given for them^to Mr. Price. 

Having found out a fit object to practise his de** 
ceptions on in the person of Mr. E. wba was an 
eminent merchant in the city ; and having traced 
his connections at Amsterdam, even to the ob- 
taining a letter which came from a merchant 
Jthere to Mr. E. ; lie began his attack eta thaf 
'^Qtlenian in the following manner. He accpst- 
him 6n 'Change in another disguised cha- 
racter, and told him, that he Jiad received a kt* 
ter from a correspondent of their's at Amster*^ 
dam, whose name he mentioned> which ir^orm- 
ed him that a person of the name of- Trevors, 
who frequented , the .'Change, bad defrauded the 
Dutch merchant of one thousand pounds, and 
that the latter r^^ei&ted ,^r. :-£^s.. assistance ta 
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the recpveiy of tbe whole^ or. any part of it be 
could, obtain. Having thus opened the business 
be then produced the letter to Mr. £..who hav- 
ing read it, did not entertain the least dou1»t of 
its being the hand-writing of bis Amsterdam 
correspondent: he therefore offered, his assis** 
tance most readily, in any plan that might be 
pursued to favor bis Dutch friend. After thus 
paving the way^ he began to advise Mr. E. bow 
to manage the matter. To-morrow/ safd 
Price, Trevors most likely will be opoa 
'Change,* he always frequents the Dutch walk 
and is dressed in a red surtout, with a white 
wig ; he has also square-toed shoes, and very 
small buckles. Your best way wiii be to Qccost 
him, get into a conversation with h'm, intro- 
duce the mercantile affairs pf Amsterdam, and, 
by pretending that he can be of servipe to you, 
invite kim home to dinner. You may thea 
mention the business, shew him the letter^ and 
inform him, that unless he refunds the whole, 
or part of the money immediately, you will ex- 
pose the matter to the merchants. By saebr^i 
«tep, you may, probably, procure a retx^tW'Kf 
the greater part of the property, as he is tiiW, 
and has always cash or notes about -him, and 
will rather pay than be exposed.** Mr. E. highly - 
approved of this plan, and was very much 
pleased with an opportunity of doing, as he 
thought, such an essential service to his Datch ' 
friend. The next day apeared our hero on tbe 
Dutch walk, and in the dress be had so minutely 



des(^ribi9d the dayliteibvei ^M«^^E^ tbi 
advice be had rec6fviedi: dseiye^U t»f -WM^h Wiifiii 
aa invitation to dinner^ and dir acR^^^^tWHcie Ott 
ibe part of oor hcro/ Wbeo ifce cldlh "Was I*©"* 
moved^ and the Hfamily Tettmd from tAh\^, Mt, 
£. begged to opea i& Miri Trevoi d^ iri afs de^ltcate 
a manner as be eotild^ the purpose <X ihe ia^ita-4 
tion. Our beiof "acknowledged the ehai'ge itf 
part, affectied great remoi^se, declared YAb itfWft*- 
tion was to^ pay^ begged he might not be exposed 
bn 'Change, and oflfered Po pay < five liuodre* 
pbutids down, it' Mr. £. would bury jhe tticitteif 
in abUvion*— This being readily promised dtt 
Mr. E*s part, Mr. Ti^etors then produced A 
thousand pound note, which he said he would 
give to Mr. £. if the latter would return lo tlim 
the other moiety. Not havihg sufiieiei>t •e^&sh 
and notei; in \hc Iidhhc^ Mr, E. gave* Wim a clnift 
iftir iv^ hundred pouuds on his banket^ soon af<^' 

tnomlng Mr. E. discovered 'that the thonsand 
pou^nd note he bad received was a foiled one^ 
, mA tm^W flteNtaiil«tt'W n&p the payment' j>f 
%h draft ; ^^ftifc m«IMIl»i all% too IfCte ; for a por- 
^r, wbo- ft0M i< tf% i^^ been followed by a t^ 

teA^ h^m^fen the diiftfttllttlrdiirs'bdritt^ Mn 
'Ef§ appMMtiM to stop pay tHed t. 
- UpOQ Mt, Wdtt a hosier, Mr. Reeves, a colouiv 
man, and a great many otbfT iirydtviduak, he prae*' 
tised frauds e^iifilly ingenious and suotf ^^i^fui, fai 
m tmiita f im^mg^w^nixiy tea pound ]ic»lti^j 
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for seven one hundred pound notes ; indeed 
multiplied are his tricks ^t this period^ that the 
mind sickens at the recital of them. In his last 
attempt on the bank, which ended in his detec- 
tion, he assumed the name of Palton, pretended 
he was an Irish linen factor, and employed two 
young men to circulate his notes, whilst be« still 
greatly disguised, kept back in obscurity. ..By 
means of a puwn-brokcr he was found out with great 
difficulty. On his seizure he solemnly declared 
his innocence^ and before the magistrate behaved 
with insolence. This detection took place on 
the 14th of Jan. 1786; he was soon sworn to 
by more persons than one ; and seeing no way 
of escape, he pretended, to his wife in particnlar^ 
great penitence; but there was no ground for its 
reality. The Bank was fully intent on prose- 
cuting him, and there was no doubt of his dying 
by the hands of the executioner. He, howdver^ 
was found one evening banging against the post 
of his door in his apartments, Tothili fiidds 
Bridewell. ^ 

In this situation he was discovered by the keeper 
of the prison who cut him down, and found in his 
bosom three letters. In one of these, addressed 
to the Bank Directors, he confessed every, thtpg 
relative to the forgery, and the manner of circu- 
lating the notes ; another to his wife was written 
in the most affecting style ; and in the third, di- 
rected to the keeper he thanked him foi: the hu- 
mane treatment he had experienced, 
A coroner s inquest was ^ummoned^ as. wfi. m 



txtch cases, and returned a verdict of self-mur* 
der, on which his body was put into the ground 
m Tothill Fields, and a stake driven through tt* 

In a box belonging to Price were found after 
his death, two artificial noses very curiously exje* 
cuted in imitation of nature. These it is obvious 
he occasionally wore as ^ part of the varvoiis 
modes of his disguise, by which he had for such 
an extraordinary length of time eluded the hand 
of justice. The counterfeit copper-plates were 
found buried in a field near Tottenham court* 
rtoad,the turf being replaced on the spot. His wife 
who had been confined with him was discharged 
after making a full confession of all she knevT 
concerning the aftair, and the rolling press^plaiet 
and other materials were destro;^'«d l#y order- of 
Sil* Sampson Wright, who was, at that tiiliei at 
the head of the police. 

The depredations of this artful villain on so- 
ciety, amounted in the whole to iifnvarfh of ouf^ 
Uimdred thousand pounds; and yet, after his 
apprehension, he wrote a letter to a gentleman 
whom he had defrauded of more than two thou- 
sand pounds, recommending "^jis wife and eight 
children to his protection. Pfice's disbursements 
must either have been great, or the prudence of 
his female coadjutor excessive ; for at her lodg- 
ings were fixed -all the appanuirs for manufac- 
turing the paper, ani printipg bank notes; the 
ptetes fi>r which were abo cngnru d by thU in- 
geiiious culprit. B^lng^ thus paper- makctv en- 
g^lfly; J^rimer, add jeirctiliitcir^ we need not he *^ 
siifprized that he contrived to SfiBtiut'^A^S^^ 
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to the age of fifty-five; six years of which were 
passed in hostilities against the Bank Directors, 
whose emohiments by fiic^ sliipvvrcck^ and other 
accidents, Mr. Trice conceived were much too 
enormous. 

HANNAH SNELL. 

That the weaker sex is endued with fortitude 
courage, and resohition in an equal degree with 
the stropger is a position whicli seems to be con- 
firm(^d by numberless examples. Tbe history of 
I*ortia, daughter of tbe virtuous Cato and partner 
of Brutus l\u'. patriot, of Arria, the wife of Thrasca 
Paitus, must be impressed on tbe recollc»ction o( 
every elassieal r( ader. Tbe instances tbat might 
be collected from nu^lern writers would furnish 
materials for many volumes. Among tliese we 
have accounts of women wbohave been induced 
by circumstancres or inclination to disguibc their 
sex, aiul embraeing the military profession, have 
become familiarized with hardships and perils of 
i»very kind, with scenes of carnage and devasta- 
tion. Truth Ivowev . compels us to observe, (hat 
these heroines, in t^verstcpping the modesty of 
nature," almost invariably transgress those hmits 
which are prescribed by virtue and morality ; and 
that while they have tbe a[)pearancc of one vrnx 
with the reality of tbe other, they frequently uriite 
in themselves the viees of both. These observa- 
tions will be found to be verificdjn the history of 
tlie female to the particulars* of whose life we 
now call the attention of the reader. 
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Hannah Snell was born in Fiyer-Streei; in the 
city of Worcester, on the 2Sd of April 1725. 
Her grand-father embracing the military profes- 
sion, served under William HI. and Queen Anne, 
and terminated his career at the batile of Mai- 
plaquet. Her father was a hosier and dyer, and 
had a family of three sons and six daughters, of 
whom our herxiine was the youngest but one. 

In the year ir40, having lost her father and- 
molRer, Hannah removed to London, wliere'shc 
for some time resided with one of her Fjster^i, the 
wife of a Mr. Gray, carpcMiter in ^Ui[|-.gtreeli 
Wapping. Soon after her arrival •in the Tne:tr«^ 
polis, she became acquainted with a Dutch sea- 
man, named James Summs, wh<| paid his arf^ 
dresses to her, and they v were married on ihcSfll 
of January, 1743. It was not long, lj<M\evcT, be- 
fore ghe found herself miserably deceived In the 
opinion she had formed of her husband. JJe 
abandoned her con^pany for that of ^oitiet} of . 
the lowest description, with whoiii lie squandert-d 
the little property m hich his wife ppsseasedj aiit| 
having involved himself deeply inM*eBt^*Tie tTc- 
serted her entirely, leaving her pregnant, to^ 
struggle witli all the horrors of poverty. Two 
months aiter his departure, she was delivered of 
a girl, who died at the early age of seven months; 

When her husband abandoned her, "she agaiii 
went to reside with her sister : bi5t tlie death of her 
chil^d, releasing her frpm every tie, she resolved to 
set out it] queat fOf the man, whomj ^ notwith^ 
standing ha itttt^agep^sbe atill x^ootjoued to iove.*< 
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grace^ and more chance of success, she pnt on » 
suit of her brother in law's clothes, assumed hi» 
name, James Gray, and set off on the 2Sd of No- 
vember, 1743. Having travelled to Coventry,, 
und beinj^ iiiiahlc to procure any intelligence of 
her husband, she, on the 27vh oF the same months 
inJisted into General Guise's regiment, and in the 
company belonging to Captain Miller. 

She remained at (Coventry about three weeks^ 
during which time she made many fruitleAi en- 
quiries after lier husband. Tlve north being theii 
the seat of war, and her regiment being at Car-^ 
lisle, she, with seventeen other recruits left Co* 
▼entry, and joined the regiment after a march of 
ttiree weeks, which she performed with as uiucU 
case as any one of he;* comrades. 

On her arrival at Carlisle, she was instructed 
in the military exercise, and wa^soon able to per- 
form it with great s&ill and dexterity. She bad 
not been long in that city^. when her seijemt 
W'hose name waa Davis, having a crimintl 
passion for a young, woman in the town, and 
considering our adventurer as a proper persoa 
for prompting his design, applied to her ta 
assist him in execoting it. She appeared ta 
acquiesce in his desire, but privately disclosed 
the whole affair to the intended victim, and 
wanted her of her danger. By this conduct sh^ 
gained the young woman's confidence and ea« 
teem, and being frequently in each other's com* 
pany, the Jealousy of Davi^ was excited, and b« 
was inflamed with the desire of revenge. He «c-« 
€ocdingly scizedon early opporUmity of charQ;in|^. 



his supposerl rival bcibre the comrnnnding ofTirer 
with neglect of duty ; aod ^uhe was semenctii i^jf 
rocm^ six biindj^d lasbes. Iive^ hundred, 
are ioh]^ wrrc inflicted^ but the rernaiui ng huii^ 
dred were lejtjiited in coasequeace of the itit^ 
cession of some of the officers. 

The resentment of the jealous Davis was not 
yet satisfied with this cruel punishment ;J>e omit- 
ted no opportunity to mortify her, and to put 
her on such duties as he knew to be difficult or 
disagreeable. For this treatment she however 
found some compensation in the increased aflfec- 
tion of her fi rnalf fi icnd. 

Not long aftcif the above occurrence, another 
cause of utieasiiteds Appeav^d^ A fresh recruit, 
native of Worccr^Lor, Uy trade a t:ii] |>ciUer, and 
w ho had Jodged in thq lioiiae of her brother- J0- 
law, having joiuM Ale fe|^llieiStj %\m became 
j ustly apprc4ie ii s i v e of a discovery of her sesr, an^ 
her uneasiness inei^ei^eii to such a degree, that 
she at length reiolfid to desert. Having taken » 
every poa^ible precaution, she repaired to her fe- 
male acqy^ol4aC^« ajidiaforpaed her of her do- 
sign. Tim. latter endeavoured to dissuade h^jr 
from such a daDgerous etiterprize ^ but findii:^^ 
her resolution fixed, slie furDtsbed her with moK 
ney ; and Hannah having takien leave ofber. a^* 
fectionate friciul, inimevli;uciy coinrndfli^^lhif 
journey Oil foot for Portt^iuouth, About a mi|& 
from Carlisle, perceiving a number of people cut* 
ployed in picking pca^,arid tlieir clothes iyiug ^ 
some diataiu^t she excbar]gQ4r;|KyyE^fu4l^^i^ 
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coat for one of the old coots belonging to tfie 
aien, nnd proceeded on lier journey. 

Arriving at Liverpool^ Hannah stopped at a: 
imi»Il public hou»e, where she acted the gallant 
and rendered Boniface jealous of his wife. A 
battle was the consequence, in which the sup- 
posed gallant so completely drubbed her host^ 
that he was o])liged to keep his bed next day* 
From this place she sudfUnly decamped^ and 
proceeded to Chester, where what she obtained 
from the landtuily at Liverpool enabled her to ap- 
pear in a more gontcel style. 

At Clicster she took lodgings in a private hotise^ 
in which likewise resided a young roantua^maker^ 
with whom she soon contrived to ingratiate her- 
sclfv Hhe pufilied her suit with much ardour^ till 
length on some pretence she obtained fiv^ 
guineas of the unsuspecting female, and theik 
thought it time to leave Chester. In an intrigue 
iu which she engaged with a widow at Winches* ^ 
tef, our gallant was not quite so successful. Here 
she met for once, with her match ; the wido\r 
liad the art to empty her pockets, leaving her 
loTcr to ruminate on her folly,, and to finish her 
jourti(!y on foot with the few shillings she had 
remaining. 

Hannah was abput a month in travelling from 
Carlisle to Portsmouth, where she soon inlisted 
as a marine in Colonel Fraser s regiment. Three 
weeks afterwards a draft was made from the re- 
|;iment> for the East Indies^ and Hannah amon|; 
3. 



the rest was ordered to etnbark in the Swallowt 
$loop^ one of the ships of Admiral Boscawen'd^ 
fleef. She scow made herself remarkable oil 
hoard hy her dexterity and address in washing, 
mending, and cooking for her messmates; and 
these little good offices obtained her the partis 
cular notice of Mr. Wyegate, one of the lieu-^ . 
tenants of the marines, who> in a very friendly 
manner, requested her to become oYie of their 
mess. This offer she reacKl}' accepted^ and soott 
became a great .favourite with the crew of *th# 
sloop. ' 

The Swallow having sustained Gonstderftt>le* 
damage in a istorm, was obliged taput into^_ rib6r 
port of Lisboa to refit* A month havin^ffi^^^ 
occupied wftll ^ YHie^iatt^ iepm^ ^ Sw^6^ i 
again put to sea, to rejoin the fleet ; but the night 
after her depe^ture^ another tempest equally vio* 
lent with tUb^fermer^ daitfo;^ i!lie gfl^Mst ptfrl 
of the rigging, xhut she was reducL tl to a state* 
very little better than a wreck. Hannah took her 
turn at tlie ^piSAf^i^HVy^ was kept MdbUn^ 
goi n g,. decl i n ed n o ofh c e h o w e v er dan gero u s, and 

established jber cfagx act^fat^ ^^^^^¥ f!ilt^^^?^ * 
intrepidity. • '"^^"^p ^^^sHIH^m ^ew IpvipHUMt 4 ^ 

The sMp was a second timie repatred-at Gibral^ 
tar, and bai4ng touched at Madeira, made tihe 
best of her way to the Cape of Go6d Hope^ 
where halving joined the rest of the squadron^ 
they proceeded to make m attack on the Mau^ 
ritiusji irti^ bdimtTj prot^ imtticccBsftll,. 
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The Admiral then bore away for Fort* St. David^ 
on the coast of Coromandel^ where the fleet soon 
afterwards arrived. 

The marines being disembarked, joined the 
English army ; encamping before Areacopong 
they laid siege to. the place,Mvhich on the tenth 
day surrendered. This advenliire gave our he- 
roine fresh spirits, and afforded her an opportu- 
nity of displaying her intrepidity, which she 
omitted no opportunity of doing, so that her 
conduct acquired the commendation of all her 
officers. 

The army then proceeded to the attack of Pon^- 
dicheiry, and after lying before that place eleven 
weeks, and suffering very great hardships, they 
were obliged by the rainy season to abandon thi^ 
siege. Our heroine was in the first party of En- 
glish foot, who forded the river breast high, un- 
der an jnccssant fire from a French battery. 
She was likewise on the picket guard, continued 
on that duty seven nights successively, and l^i- 
boured veiy hard about fourteen days at throw- 
ing up the trenches. 

During this time she maintained her usual 
firmness, and her conduct wa| perfectly consis- 
tent with the character of bravery which has ever 
distinguished the British soldier. In one of the 
attacks, however, her career w^as well nigh termi- 
nated. She fired tliirty-sevcn rounds during the 
engagement, and received, according to her ac- 
count, six shots in her riglit leg, five in the left, 
cmd what was still more painful, a dangerous^ 
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wound in the abdomen. The letter gave her great 
uneasiness^ as she feared jest it might lead to a 
discovery of her sex, whicli, even at the hazard 
of her life, she was determined not to reveal. It 
\vas therefore necessary, that she should conoerft 
the knowledge of her wound from the surgeonf^^ 
and this she knew it would bo in vain to attempt 
without assistance. Intrusting her secret to a 
black woman who attended her, and who had ac- 
cess to the surgeon's medicines, the latter pro* 
cured lint, salve, and other necessaries. The 
pain became extremely acute, and she endeavored 
to extract the ball, which she at length accom- 
plished with no other instrument than her fingeir 
and thumb. Notwithstanding thi» painfal and 
dangerous operation, she soon made a peVf^ti 
cure. . 

Being removed to the hosphal of Cdt}dftl6te> 
during her residence there, thfe greater part 6f 
the fleet .sailed « As soon aa she was completetf 
cured, she was sent on board the Tartar pihk,^nd 
continued to do the duty of a sailor till the re- 
turn of the fleet from Madras. She was* itkftifiB* 
terwards turned over to the Eltham man of war,^ 
commanded by 'Captain Lloyd, f^id sailed with 
that ship to Bombay. Here the vessel, which had 
sprung a leak on the passage, was heaVed down 
|o have her bottoto thoroughly cleaned and re- 
paired. 

This operation lasted five weeks; the Captain 
remained on shore, while Hant^ah, in comnieit 
with, the rest of the crew had her turn on the 
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M atch. On one of these occasions the lieutenant 
y^ ho commanded in the captain's absence^ desired 
her to sing a song, but bhe cxcuftcd herself, saying 
ahe was very unwell. The officer, however, being 
of a haughty and imperious disposition, peremi)* 
torily insisted that she should comply, which slic 
as resolutely refused to do. She soon afterwards 
,had occasion to regret her non-compliance, for 
being suspected of making free wiih a shirt be- 
longing to one of licr connades, though no proof 
could be adduced, the lieutenant ordered' her to 
be put in irons. After remaining in ihU situa* 
tioa five days, she was ordered to the gangway, 
and re ceived twelve lashes. The shirt was*foun<l 
in the chest of tlie man who complained that be 
had lost it. 

From Bombay the Eltlmtn returned to Fort Su 
David, and on the 19th of November, 174U;tiifit 
»bip, together with the rest of the fleet, §et sail 
for the Cape of Good Ho()e. Lieutenant Wye* 
gate whose friendship for the subjeci of tbit nar* 
rative has already been mentioned, died the 
day after their departure. liis loss was u severe 
stroke to our heroine, as she uas greatly attached 
to him, and he was one of her most sincere 
fjicruls. 

Soon after the death of Mr. ^Vyo.giiie, the se- 
cond lieutcilant Mr. Kite took her into his ser- 
vice, in which she remained about two montb?;^ 
Vkhen having engaged a boy to attend him, he 
recommended her to Mr* Wallace, third lieu- 
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tenant of the ship, who treated her with cJistinr-' 
guished kindness^ during the whole voyage. 
, About this time the sailors began to rally her, 
because sl;ie had no beard, and they soon after- 
^yards jocosely christened her Miss Molly Gray. 
This sneering appellation ocpasioned her consi- 
derable alarm, as she feared lest some of the 
cr(?\v might suspect that she was a female, and 
avail themselves of some favourable opportunity 
to ascertain the truth. Instead therefore of re- 
senting this treatment, she resolved to take part 
in all their scenes of dissipation, and endeavour 
to pass for as good a man as any on board. Ac- >^ 
cordingly when the ship. arrived at Lisbon, she 
joined the crew in every party of pleasure on 
shore, and was one of the foremost to promote 
every species of joviality. In these scenes she 
acted her part so naturally that her success far 
exceeded her expectation; the name of Miss 
Molly was buried in oblivion, and Hearty Jemmy 
was substituted in its stead. 

While the vessel remained at Lisbon, Hannah, 
being in company with some of her shipmates, 
chanced to enter a house of entertainment, where 
they met with an English sailor who had been at 
Genoa in a Dutch vessel. She took the oppor- 
tunity of enquiring after her long-lost husband, 
and was informed that he had been confined at 
Genoa, for murdering a native of that place, a 
gentleman of some distinction, and that, to ex- 
piate his crime heliad been puliato> bag with a 
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quantity of stones^ and tbus thrown headlong in*- 
to the sea. Distressing as thil information must 
have been, Hannah had, however Huilicieut com^ 
tnand over herself to conceal her emotions. 

Leaving Lisbon^our adventurer arrived in safe- 
ty at Spitheady and yroccedcd to London to the 
house of her sister, wlio, notwithstanding her din* 
guise and long absence, immediately recognized 
her, and gave her a hearty welcome. 

Having, when her story became known, ac- 
<^iiircd a considerable degree of popularity, she 
was advised, as she had a good voice, to apply for 
nn engagement to the Managers of the Uoyalt/ . 
Tlicatro, Wcllclose-squnre. As they closed with 
lirrofFcr, she appeared Wfore the public in tlia . 
fliaiaclor of Bill Bobstiiy, a sailor. She likewise . 
p'prcsented Firelock a nrilitary character, and iu 
a most masterly and correct manner went through 
the manual and platoon exercises, &c. 

In this capacity, she did not, however continue . 
many months, but quitted the stage, and ug shv*. 
preferred male 4ltire, she resolved to continue to 
wear it during the remainder of her life. In con- 
sideration of the hdrdships she had endured in 
the service of lier country, government grniiterl 
lu'ra pension of 'iOl. with tlie assistance of which 
she took a public house in the neighbourhood of 
Wupping. On one side of the sign Vion painted, 
the 6gure of a jolly British tar, and on the otiicr 
tJ)e valiant Mariue, underneath was inscribefl. Me , 
Widow in Masquerade^ or the Femiie Warrior. 

These attractive signs produced tlie desired cf« 
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feet; h^r house Was well frequented, and sh^ 
lived many years in the enjoyment of prosperity, 
which compensated, in some measure, for the 
distresses siie had experienced in the early per idd 
of her life. 

Such is the suhstance of the account given to 
the public, either by this extraordinary woman 
herself, or under her authority. We have 
weeded it of numerous inaccuracies with respect, 
to names, &c. and cannot forbear observing, that 
there seems to be some reason to doubt the ve- 
racity of vaijous circumstances recorded in it. 
To mention only one seeming inconsistency, bow 
is it possible that she could have been ^twice 
flogged without a discovery of her sex ? And 
though it is pretended that she had the art to 
keep her secret to the very last, yet it has be^n 
.stated upon good authority, that her wound led 
to its exposure. It is added that, on her re- 
covery, an Irish oflScer took her under his pfo- 
tection, and that by this gentlemao she bad two 
8ons^ one of whom is still livin'^. 



^ WILLIAM GIBSON.. 

W^ILLIAM Gibson was born ii;i the year 1720, at 
the village of >Boulton> a few miles from Appleby, 
in Westmoreland. On the death of his father, 
he put himself to a farmer to learn his business. 
When he was about seventeen or eighteen, htf 
was infotoed that his fMhet bad been possessed 
of a tokiBble «ftat« m laaded p^pertji ami 
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.that lie was descended from the same family 
with Dr. Edmund Clibson^ wlio at the beginniug 
of tlie preceding century was bishop of London. 
The estate was, however, mortgaged to lU full 
vahie. lie therefore continued his occupation, 
and soon afterwards rented and managed a little 
farm of his own, at a place calleil Uollins, in 
Cartmeil, where he applied himself assiduously to 
study. 

A short time previous to this, he had admired 
the operation of figures; hut laboured mider 
-every disadvantage, for want of education. As 
he had not been taught either to read or write^ 
he turned his thoughts to reading Knglisb, and 

^ enabled himself to read and comprehend a plain 
author. He then purchased a treatise on Arith- 
metic ; and though he could not write, he sooa 
went through common Arithmetic, vulgar and* 
decimal fractions, the extraction of the sqiieiie 
and cub(.' roots, Jcc. by his memory only, and b<5- 
camc so ex[)ert that he could tell, without set^ 

• ting down a figure^J'the pn/dnct of any two nuin« 
hers multiplied together^ althongli the multj^ilier 
.<jind.mu]tij>licand, each of them, consisted of nine 
figures; and it was equally astonishing how he 
could answer, in the same manner, questions in 
division, in decimal fractions, or in the extrac- 
tion of the square or cube roots, were such amul- 
tiplieity of figures is often required in the ope- 
ration. Yet at this time he did not know that 
any merit Wcis due to himself, conceiving that 
the capacity of other people was like bis owfl ; bui • 
4 
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teing a sociable companion/ and^ when m com- 
pany, taking a particular pride in puzzling his 
companions with proposing different questions 
rhey gave him others in return, which, from tHc 
certainty and exp^'ditioiis manner he had in an- 
swering them, caused him to be first noticed as 
as an .arithmetician and a man of most wonderfuF 
memory. 

Finding himself still labouring under farther 
difficulties, for want of a knowledge in writing, 
he taught^himself to write a tolerable hand. As 
he did not know the meaning of the word mathe- 
mntics, he had no idea of any thing beyond what^ 
he had learned. He thought himself a master- 
piece in figures^ and challenged j^ll his compa- 
nions and the society he attended. Something, 
however, was proposed to him concerning Eu- 
clid; as he did not understand the meaning of " 
the word, he was silent, but afterwards found it 
meant a booky containing the elements of geo- 
metry, which he purchased, and applied himself 
very diligently to the study o&it, a^d against the 
next meeting, he wa& prepared withan answer in 
this new science. 

He now found himself launching out into a 
ffeld, of whichj before he had no conception. 
He continued his geometrical studies; and as 
the demonstration of the different propositions in 
Euclid depend entirely upon a recollection of 
some of thos^ preceding, his memory was of the 
utmost service to bim : and as it did not require 
much knowledge iu classical education^ but prin- 
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cLpally the management of straight lines, it was « 
study exactly adapted to his mind: for while he 
was attending the business of his farm, and hum- 
ming over some tune or othet, his attention was 
solely engari:cd upon some of his geometrical pro- 
positions, utid, with the assistance of a piece of 
chalk, upon his breeches knee, or any other con* 
venicnt spot, he would clear up the most diffi- 
cult parts of the science in a most masterly 
nijitirier. 

Jle now began to be struck with the works of 
nnturc, and puid particular attention to tlie tlieory 
of the earth, the moon, and the rest of the pla- 
nets belonging to this system, of which the sun 
is the centie; and, considering the distance and 
magnitude of the diil'erc.'nt bodies belonging to it, 
and the distance of the fixed stars, he soon con- 
ceived each to be the centre of a diflferent system* 
lie well considered the law of gravity, and that 
of the centripetal and centrifugal forces, and 
the cause of the ebbing and flowing of the tides ^ 
also, tli<; projection of the sphere, stercographic* 
<)rih()gr:i|)hic, and gnomical; also trigonometry 
•uid uAiouoiuy. lie was never more highly de- 
lifj,ht(-d than when he foimd that his calculations 
ag reed with obKcryntion : and being well ac- 
(juainicd with the projection of the sphere, he 
was iond of describing all astronomical questions 
geometrically, and of [)rojecting the eclipses of 
the sun and moon that way. By this time b« 
was possessed of a small library. 



He next turned 4iis thoughts to algebra, and took 
up Emerson's treatise on tliat subject, and went 
through it with great success ; the manjigement 
of surd quantities, and the clearing equations of 
high powers were amusements to him while at* 
work in the fields, as he generally could perform 
them by his memory ; and if he met with any 
thing very intricate, he had recourse to a piece 
of chalk, as in his geometrical propositions. The ' 
arithmetic of infinites, and the differential me- 
thod, he made himself master of, and found out 
that algebra and geometry were the very soul of 
the mathematics. He therefore paid a particular 
attention to them, and used to apply the former 
to almost every branch of the different sciences. 
He grounded himselF in the art of navigation, 
the principles of mechanics, also, th&, doctrine 
of motion, of faUing bodies, and the elements, of 
optics, ?md, as a preliminary to fluxions, which • 
had only been lately discovered by Sir Isaac 
Kewton, as the boundary of the mathematics, 
he went through conic sections, .&c. to mak^ a 
trial of this last <ind finishino: branch. Thooih ' 
he expiessed some difficulty at his first entraneej' 
yet he did not rest till he made himself master'^ 
of both a fluxion and a flowing quantity. 
he had paid a similar attention to all the intei^ 
mediate parts, he was become so conversant in 
every branch of the mathematics, that m) ques- 
tion was ever proposed to him v\ hich lie could 
uot answer. , . 

He used to answer all tlie questions in the 
^2b3 
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Gentleman and Lady's Diaries, the Palladium, 
and annual publications, for several yeifrs ; but 
his answers, were seldom inserted except by, or 
in the name of some other person, for he had 
no ambition to make his abilities known, farther 
than satisfying himself that nothing passed him 
which he did not understand. He frequently 
has had questions from his pupils and other gen- 
tlemen in London, the universities, and different 
parts of the country, as well as from the univer- 
sity of Gottingen, in Germany, sent him to 
solve, which he never failed to answer ; and, 
from the minute enquiry he made into natural 
philosophy, there was scarcely a phenomenon in 
nature, that ever came to his knowledge or ob- 
servation, but he could, in some measure or 
other, reasonably account for it. 

He went by the name of Willy o'th'Hollins for 
many years after he left the place. He removed to 
. 'ratn-green,where he lived about fifteen years, and 
from thence into the neighborhood of Cartmeil, 
and was best known by the name of Willy Gib- 
son, stiH continuing his former occupation. For 
the last forty years of his life he kept a school 
oF about eight or ten gentlemen, who boarded 
and lodged at his own farm house; and liaving 
u happy turn of explaining his ideas, he formed 
a great number of very able mathematicians^ 
and many more gentlemen he has instructed in 
accompts, for the counting bouse, as well as for 
the sea, and for land surveying, which profes- 
sion he likewise followed himself. He us^ to 
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study incessantly during the greatest part of the 
nigh^^ and in the daytime^ when in the fields^ 
his pupils frequently went to him to have their 
various difficulties removed. 

This extraordinary self-taught philosopher 
died on the 4th of October, 1792, at Blaith, 
near Cartmell, in consequence of a fall, a^evr 
days before, leaving behind hina a widow and^ 
ten children. 



SAMUEL THORLEY. 

Among the passions that take possession of 
the human mind, many,; we know, if not check- 
ed, become so powerfiil iis entirely to , subdue 
reason, and to Tead man to the commission of 
the most atrocious crimes. How often does not 
avarice, hatred, revenge, instigate deluded in- 
dividuals to take away the lives of their fellow- 
creatures ! These events are so frequent, that, 
unless they are attended with some very extra- 
ordinary circumstances, they scarcely attract 
-the least attention, except among the immediate 
connections of the unhappy suflferers, or the still 
more unhappy perpetrators of the bloody deed. A 
circumstance, perhTips unparalleled in a civilized 
country, renders the*history of the wretch of whom 
some particulars are here given, a subject of 
public interest ; and it holds out an awful warn- 
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ing against the excessive indulgence of any pro^- 
pensity'or desire, however innocent in appear- 
ance. ' 

Samuel Thorley was assistant to a butcher at 
Congl€ton,.jk> Cheshire. The victim of his cru- 
elty was Ann Smith, a ballad-singer, aged twen- 
ty-two. She was met on a foot-way near Con- 
gleton, by Thorley, who prevailed on her to ac- 
company him to a pla( e at some distance from 
the road, where he cut off her hiead, tore off 
her arms, legs, thighs, and breasts, took out. 
her bowels and tongue, and having cut off the- 
calves of her legs, and other fleshy parts, threw 
what remained of the carcase into a brook. The 
former he carried to the house of an old woman 
and told her he had got some pork, which hfe 
desired her to put up for him. Calling again 
the next morning, he requested permission to boil, 
some of it, which being granted, he ate part of 
it for breakfast, but finding it disagree with him, 
he desired the rest of it to be thrown away. 
Soon afterwards some men who were passing the 
brook, observed a petticoat in the water, and 
their suspicions being aroused, they searched at- 
tentivel}^ and found several dismembered parts 
of a human body. The head and face being seen 
by an aged woman, she exclaimed, It is poor 
Ann Smith, the ballad-singer." 

The manner in which the deceased was cut X6 
pieces, occasioned a countryman to observe, 
that the act was probably perpetrated by a but^ 
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cher; and the ferocious disposition of Thorley 
excited a suspicion that he was the person^ though 
he had assisted in the search for the body, and 
expressed a strong detestation at the conduct of 
the unknown murderer. His general character 
was bad, and his practice of eating raw meat, 
induced the countryman to imagine that Thor- 
ley might have concealed the flesh in sotne barn 
for food. Under the influence of this idea, he 
searched the cottage of the old woman in whose 
custody the flesh iiad been left, and who was, 
perhaps, known as- an acquaintance of the mur- 
derer, and was then, as far as she was concerned^ 
informed of the foregoing particulars. The scat- 
tered pieces of the body were produced : and the 
man seeing they were not bristly, as a scraped 
pig would have been, conveyed them to a sur- 
geon, who immediately pronounced tlwm to he- 
long to some human body. 

Thorley being soon afterwards appreherkded^ 
acknowledged the fact ; and being questioned as: 
to the motive that ' influenced him to commit 
such a horrible murder, answered, that, " hav- 
ing frequently heard that human flesh resembled 
young pig in taste, curiosity prompted him to 
try if it was true." During his imprisonment 
and trial he behaved with the greatest indiffer- 
ence, and at the gallows only enquired if the 
executioner intended to strip him; when receiv-, 
ing an answer in the negative, he displayed a 
slight degree of satisfaction. His body was hung 
in chains on a heath near Congleton. 
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The witnesses on his tsial deposed^ 'that be hacp 
never shewn any marks of insanity, and seemed 
convinced ilmt extreme avarice was the princi- 
pal inducement to the commission of this ^ingu- 
iarly savage act of diabolical cru(.>ity. He waft 
* executed on the 10th of April, 1777. 



MARGARET LAMBURN. 

This heroic womnn, was with lior husband irr 
the ret in lie of Mary queen of Scots, on whose- 
untimely death, he died of grief. Margaret re- 
solved to avenge the death of her queen and hus- 
band upon l^lizabeth, and to accomplish her pur- 
pose, she assumed a man's habit, and repaired to- 
the English court, assuming the name of An- 
thony Sparke. She carried with her a brace of 
pistols; one to kill Elizabeth^ and the other to 
shoot herself, to avoid the disgrace of a public 
execution. But her design happened to mis* 
earry, by an accident which preserved Elizabeth's 
life. One day as she was ])U8hing through the 
crowd to come up to her Majesty who was then 
walking in her garden, she dropped one of her 
pistols. This being observed, she was seized and 
brought before the queen, who asked her name, 
country, and quality? Margaret imdauntedly 
replied, Madam though I appear in this habit, 
1 am a woman ; my name is Margaret I-^mburn ; 
1 was several years in the service of qucea. 
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Mary, my mistress, whom you have twijustlj' 
put to death ; and by her ^ath you hav<6 
caused that of my husband, who died of grief to 
se6 so innocent a queen perish so iniquitously. 
Now, as I had the greatest love and affection for 
these victims of your cruelty and injustice, I was 
resolved to avenge their deaths by killing you, 
I acknowledge I have suffered many struggles 
within ray own bieast, and have endeavored to 
divert my resolution from this design; but all }n 
vain : I found myself compelled to prove, by 
experience, the truth of that maxim, that nei- 
ther reason rior force can hinder a woman from 
vengeance, when she is compelled thereto by 
love." 

After calnily listening to Margaret's discourse, 
Elizabeth replied, You are then persuaded that 
in this action you have done your duty, and sa- 
tisfied the demands which your love for your 
mistress and for your husband required of you ; 
but what think you now it is my duty to do to 
you?" Madam ".said Margaret, with a steady 
unembarrassed countenance, ^ 1 will tell you 
plainly my opinion, provided you will please' to 
let me know whether you put this question in 
the quality of a queen, or that of a judge/* 
Her majesty declared that, " it was in that of a 
queen." Then," said Margaret, youT majes- 
ty ought to grant me a pjtrdon." But what" 
^issurance or security can you give me," said 
Elizabeth, that you will XK>t make another at- 
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tempt upon my life T Madam,** replied the 
spirited Lamburn^ a iPavor given under such 
restraints is no more a favor ; and in so doing 
your majesty would act against me as a judge.'* 
The queen, turning to some of her council, 
said, I have^been thirty years a queen, but do 
not remen^ber ever to have had 'such a lecture 
read to me before." She then pronounced a 
free and unqualified pardon^ and granted Mar- 
garet safe conduct till she got out of the king* 
dom. 
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THE MAID OF ORLEANS, 
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This heroine, whose exploits we are about to 
recite, was the daughter of James 'd'Arc> apea- 
saat ia^biivilljige q£ Dq JOamremy. near 

she assisted in attendhig her faiht?r*y lit lie faftti ; 
but her disposition even lb en appeared of socfa.li 

tnal apprehcn^vion lest Joan siioiild folluvv the 
canip* Whea she attained tha age of eigh- 

vv;i?5 t,^niceful, her fiizinv: (finely? ^lul her -.j^iJity 
acid vigour yery uucouimoii io her mK~ hsooa 
filter ste eid|m^: Ifum har fatfeer^ and htted hevw 
ftlf to a femidc inn- keeper, who let out horses at 
Keufchn^tel in Lormiji, Here stie followed, 
llie ijLLulity of a sefTftnt^ili«4a»ileid'sfaie chdughi 
4iDSt suitiible trj her t)i^>9iithMi|'l^'l£ gave her ait 
4ppoi'toait^ .of taking joiirtri«s, liding the hufses 
to waiCT^ liiidihiowmg^hdw to manage theni. In 
this station she continued five years, and then re- 
turned to her fatiier. The old man being fond of 
his daughter, did not perhaps chnse to ba^rda 
W^m&A elopement, and iherct'ure indulged hvr iiu 
ft. more quiet life than she had hiUiefto.JliitiiM^ 
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Ah Joan ivas rcmnrkablc* both for wit and genius, 
ibis new Vifv. of inactivity^ caiiflcd her to indulge 
reflection ; and though dif^tant from the Hcenes 
of tlie misery of her country, she heard of its 
difltrcsA^ and wtut deeply impreHsed with its cala- 
miticK. 

Cireat part of TVancehad been Hu})dued by the 
\ictoriou^: arms of our fifth Henry who had been 
<;rowned at Paris, from whii^h the French mo- 
narch was now an exile. Though Henry, the 
terror of France was i)y this time dead, yet his 
armies, under tiie conduct of bin brother ami 
other experienced ofKeers, was still proccediiiff in 
iIm.» <'ar(M.-r of vic'tory, and had hiid sicjjc to Or- 
leans. 'J iirse things whi' h would scarcely hav« 
excited emotion in any ordinary mind, particu- 
larly of a female, filled the heart of ,h»an with 
deep regret. She fii^ure^l tohers<;lf the unfortu- 
nate king Churles as tlie most deserving prince 
ever formed by the hand of nature; bis fol- 
lowi.Ts as so many heroe% undeservedly miserable 
for preserving their loyally. She thought there 
wa^ no toil too painful for her to endure, no dun- 
gj-r too great for her to undertake, to serve 
nu^n so highly revered; tvnd h\h'. had doubtless 
jilreatly within the walls of a cottage, triumphed 
over tilt; Ijiglish battalions, and humbled the 
pride of the ambitious regent. 

Fiiled with sentiments like thcso^ her impa^ 
tienee for action so inflamed her mind, that she 
mistook the impidses of her paKsion for heavenly 
ins{)irations. She fancied she saw visions^ Md- 



heard voices^ exhorting her to* establish her fa* 
vonrite prince on the throne of his ancestors^ and 
repel the foreign invaders of her country. 
Thinking herself therefore destined by heaven to 
perform this service, she threw off that bashful- 
ness and timidity which would otherwise have na- 
turally adhered to her sex, her years, and her 
mean station. She repaired to Vaucouleurs, pro- 
cured admission to Baudricourt the governor, 
informed him of her inspirations, her visions, and 
her intentions, and conjured him not to neglect 
x{\e voice of heaven, who spoke by her mouth, 
hut to second those celestial revelations which 
irresistibly impelled her to undertake this glo- 
rious work. Baudricourt, who considered her as 
a mere visionary, treated her application at first 
with some neglect, hui-on? her frequent and im- 
portunate solicitation^he begaa to remark some- 
thing extraordinary in the tiiaiAf miA mmimli^^ 
at all hazards, to try ro easy M csporimewtrS C : 

It is uncertain, whether tbi^ general bad cU^ 
cernment sufficient to perceive thnt great use 
might be made of so g|^ommon an In^trnait^nt ; 
or whether, as is still more likely m that credu- 
lous age, he became himself a convert to this en-" 
thusiast. Be this as it may, he at length adopted 
the scheme of Joan, and gave her a few attend- 
ants, who conducted her to the French court 
then residing at Chinon. 

Every liistoriiin should t^nfl«?"LVoiir to fjistin- 
.guifih.helween the miraculous and the marvLlloufe^i 
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hiiinan^ to scruple the latter, and when obliged 
by tlu? roncurrent ttstimony of all coteinporary 
write IS, as in the present ease?, to admit of some- 
thing extraordinary, but at the same time to re- 
ceive ah iiul<; of it as is consistent with known 
iacth and circmnstances. It is pretended hj 
3^(>ine visionary writers of these times, that she 
iirnncdiately kn( w the king, though she had 
never n vn liis fac e before, and though he pur- 
posely miii^iled in tlie crowd of courtiers, and 
even laid aside every thing in his dress and 
iii j.'.nvJ that niicjii distinguish liim. It is added, 
tU:it y'ur offered that prince, in the name of the 
^u>,^tm(! creator, to raise the siege of Orleans, 
c-oiidiict him to Kheiros to be there crowned 
ami anointed ; and on his expressing some doubts 
oi her mission^ revealed to him, before some 
«vvorn confidants, a secret unknown to all the 
v. orld (.'xc:( pt himself^ and which it was impos- 
s'lhU: for tier to know but by a heavenly inspira- 
tion ; (ienianding, at the sunre time, as the in->. 
Miiiiiient of her future victories, a partjeulnr 
^\^ol(i carefully kept in the church of St, Cathe- 
rine (ie J'ierboiK, and which, though she had 
nev' r seen, she described with all its marks, 
nuMitioiiing the place in which it had long laid 
neglected and forgotten. It is very certain that 
all these miraculous stories were circulated in 
order lo engage the attention of the vulgar. 

The more the king and his ministers were de- 
termined to make use of tliis religious visionary, 
the more .scruples they pretended lo raise against 
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lier mission. An assembly of grave doctors and 
^vines cautiously examined Joan's pretensions, 
and pronounced them undoubted and supernatu- 
ral. She was therefore sent to Ithe parliament, 
then* assembled at Poic tiers, v where she was 
closely interrogated. The president and coun- 
-sellors who came thither, fully persuaded of her 
impostute, returned convinced of her inspira- 
tion. A ray of hope now began to break through 
the clouds of despair, which had for some time 
surrounded the court of Charles. Heaven, they 
said, had now declared in favour of France, and 
had laid bare its almighty arm to take vengeance 
on her invaders. - Few were able to distinguish 
between the impulse of inclination, and the 
force of conviction ; and still fewer were willing 
to undertake the trouble df making a scrutiny so 
disagleeable to their wishes. 

In the mean time the siege of Orleans was 
pushed by the English with the utmost 'vigour, 
and the besieged still continued to make a noble 
resistance ; but the want of provisions increasing 
every day, it became absolutely necessary to 
send the gan*ison a supply, and Charles deter- 
mined that this service should be Joan's first 
essay in war, and a proof of the truth or falsity 
of her mission. He accordingly ordered her to 
, be dressed in a complete suit of armour, and 
conducted into the council. She was well ac- 
c]uainted with the situation of the English camp, 
and all the passes leading to the city of Orleans^ 
so that she f*poke vUb grtat ' perspicuity on the 
iic S 
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iiicariiircs necessary to be A<]oplerI for introduc- 
iiijL; iIk; convoy. Having satisfied tlic council, 
she ujis rarrieci to l>lois, the [ilace intended for 
\U("^(:iA(.'ii\l rendezvous of the troops designed for 
ihe < <>iivoy. .She inimcJiately, on her arrival, 
ordered a v\liite standard, in the centre of which 
v\ i* ( nihroidered a picture of liic Divine iWing, 
surromnicd l)y llcur-dc-lis, to bc consecrated, 
and chsplayed upon tiic ramparts. 

'I Ik' I^Dji^^lish oilieers meanwhile looked upoQ 
Cliarl<.s*s afl'airs as truly desperate, since he was 
obIi{<(;rl to hiwv recourse to a visionary for relief. 
V*ut the expedit.-nt had already, in some measnre, 
answered that prince's intentions: instead of a 
convoy, an army of twelve thousand men assetn* 
hied at J^lois, and Joan marched immediately at 
the h( iul of tljcse forces, for the relief of Or- 
Ir an -. Ilcr first (h sign was to enter the city on 
tiic of the Ueaubse, but she was met by a 
ni(/i ('n'j(r from Dunois, who <'Oinmanded in 
(/rl( ciii:^ (iurini^ the absence of tiie governor, ad- 
vir^ing the attemjit to be made on the Salogne 
nu\r, the I'.nLdish having strongly fortified ttiat 
ni the Ueausse ; adding, thai he had already 
liiadi- tiic nee<'ssary dispositions for a sally pn the 
l'i!i;»lish, on the side of the latter. 

In the ineiHj time I'lorentinc dUiliers had beea 
di l;i^!hed by .loan's particular (hiections, at the 
ii' ad oi r<na' hundred iiorse. This gallant oilicer 
passed tije river in boats, and threw himself with 
iiis (b'liiehment into the city, llie garrison and 
luii-'ibilants were greatly rejoiced al the disposi- 
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lions made for th^ir relief, and expressed the 
highest' confidence in the siipernatural abiUiies 
of the intrepid leader. 

As soon as the convoy reached the bank ,of 
the river below the first intrenchinent of the 
English, they found boats ready to receive the 
ammunition and provisions. WhUe these were 
embarking, Joan drew . up her troops with suoU 
a shew of resolution, that the English did not 
think it prudent to attack her. They even aban- 
doned one of their towers, called St. John le 
Blanc ; of which she immediately took posses- 
sion, and the convoy got safe into Orleans.^ 

This success fully answered all the ideas th^ 
French had conceived of their heroine's mission 
and virtues. The next morning the Count de 
-Dunois himself passed over to the tower of St. 
John, where Joan still continued. He was at« 
tended by some of the prhicipal inhabitaiits, and 
all joined to invite her to cross the river, and 
take upon herself the defence of the city. Joan 
received their offers with as much state and; dig- 
nity as if she had been always nsed tQ command 
the most po\yerful armies. She, however, .yield- 
ed to their intreaties, though her first resolution 
was to have attacked the English quarteis, and 
brouglit on a general engagement. When she 
entered Orleans, the people gazed at her as a 
divinity, and from that moment considei'ed 
themselves invincible. She lodged in the house 
of one Bouchier, the treasurer to tlie Duke of 
Orleans; Whose wife and daughtex she kept coa- 
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Stantly about her person, to prevent any sftspi-^ 
cion of her chastity. 

The garrison and citizens of Orleans thinking 
they had an array in the person of their female 
commander, suffered the troops who had guard- 
ed the convoy to return to Blois^ under tho con^ 
duct of St. Severe, who engaged in two or tlxree 
days to introduce another convoy on the side of 
Beuusse, by which tht»y would be free from the 
inconveniency of embarking tiie provisiooft in 
bouts. As they expected a very strong opposi- 
tion in this quarter, the detachment that guard- 
ed the convoy was strengthened by forces from 
all the neighbouring garrisons belonging to 
Charles. When the French first presented them- 
selves before the English lines, which happened 
early in the morning, Joan, assisted by thb Count 
dc Dunois, made so vigorous a sally from the 
cily, that the English turned their whole 'force 
lo oppose them, and suffered the convoy to past 
unmolested into Orleans. 

Tliis success astonished the English; they ap» 
peared like men disconcerted and infatuated ; 
the common soldiers began to believe all the sto- 
ries propagated by the French, concerning the 
supernatural power of Joan ; while their officer* 
were struck with the masterly manner in which 
every thing was disposed and executed on the 
side of the besieged. The latter had now even 
the boldness to think of investing the works of 
the bcsiegeTs. Accordingly, a body of volun- 
teers, more hardy than wisc^ agreed to sallyont 
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©f the city, the same day the convoy entered, 
and attack the tower of St. Loupe, on the side 
of the Beausse. 

Joan, fatigued with the service of the morn- 
ing, had retired to rest ; but when she awoke she 
received the disagreeable news that the volun- 
teers had been repujsed,{and were then making 
a precipitate retreat back into the city. Alantt«> 
ed at this defeat, she instantly sallied out to stop 
their shameful flight> while the Count de Dunois 
posted himself al the head of another party> to 
cut off all communication between the fort that 
had been attacked, and Lord Talbot's quarters. 
Joan no sooner appeared than the fugitives re-** 
covered their strength, their spirits, and their 
courage. The fortune of the day was changed ; 
the Engfish were driven back to their .tower> 
which Joan, with her party, entered almost at 
the sdme time. Scarcely a man of them escaped 
being put to the sword, and the tower was imme- 
diately razed to the foundation, while Lord 
Talbot was obliged to remain an idle spectator. 

This amazing success rouzed Joan's enthusias- 
tic partizans to the highest point of fury. No- 
thing was now considered as impossible. She 
even urged the generals to attack the main body 
of the English in their intrencfaments ; but Du- 
nois, unwilling to hazard the fate of France by 
too great temerity, and sensible that the least re- 
verse of fortune would be sufficient to dispel all 
the mists of enthusiasm, and' restore erety thiag;^ 
to its former condltio0> cliecked her vehemence^ 
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and proposed nn attempt to expel the enemj 
from their forts on the otficr side of the river, 
and open a communication with the country', 
before she attempted the more dangerous enter- 
prize. It was with some difficulty that Joan 
could be persuaded to agree with this disposi- 
tion ; and the next day Sir William Gladdesdale^ 
who commanded an import^mt post of the be* 
siegers, drew all his men into the tower of St. 
Augustine, strengthened tiie garrison which had 
been left in the tower of Tourelles, and the bul- 
wark erected at the head of the bridge. Bj 
these means the besieged had a free communi- 
cation with the river, and great part of the gar- 
rison immediately passed over in boats to the 
other side, in order to attack the bulwark erected 
upon the Portereau. 

Joan, who commanded the attack in penoo^ 
advanced with her consecrated standard before 
her at the head of her men. But the English 
beitig supplied with fresh troops from the next 
tower, made so brave a defence, that Joan 
»oon found herself abandoned by her sol- 
di(-r«, and almost surrounded by the enemy. 
Brave as slie was, she had no other resource 
than that of a retreat ; but it was only to 
re-animaie her troops, whom she instantly ral- 
lied, and led back with so much fury to the 
assault, that the bulwark was carried by storm, 
and all the liuglisli that defended it were put to 
the sword. On this occasion Joan shewed at 
once her prudence and her bravery. The p1ac<^ 
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she had just talcen was filled with provisions, 
and the baggage of the English officers. She ' 
was afraid lest her soldiers, by employing them-^ 
selves in securing the booty, should give the 
enemy, an opportunity of retaking the bulwark ; 
she therefore ordered the whole to be set on fire, 
and commanded all her men to take their several 
posts, as if she expected every moment to be 
attacked by the English. She had herself been 
wounded in the foot, and was therefore obliged' 
to return that night to Orleans. 

She, however, continued no longer in the city 
than was absolutely necessary. She rose early in 
the morning and crossed the river to her troops. 
On her arrival she found that the English had 
not only declined air attempts to regain what 
they had lost, but had also abandoned several 
ether considerable posts, awl drElWn all their 
troops on that side of the city within the Tou- 
relles, and the bulwark that defended it. Joan^ 
after reconnoitring the works, proposed immedi- 
ately to attack both places,* but was opposed by 
the joint voice of all the French generals. They 
remembeted at how dear a rate the Bnglish had 
purchased these woi4cs ; they represented that 
the English could never have carried these for- 
tresses, had not their attempts been favored by 
the lowness of the river whe» they made the at- ' 
tack ; that there were bnt two ways of approach- 
ing il, one by the bridge, the afches of which 
were broken down ;! the atb^ by the river^ 

5 
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%vhicli was now loo high to be forded. Joao^ 
however, slighted all thcfte reasons und reinon* 
btrunces with an air of authority, and the sol- 
diers, who thouglit themselves invincible under 
lier standard, calling aloiid to be led on by their 
brave deliverer, the council was obliged to §ub- 
mit, and it was accordingly agreed to make the 
attack immediately. 

On a nearer and more accurate survey, Joau 
tliought the attempt both diflicult and danger- 
ous, tliough (ar from being impracticable, and 
ordered the cannon to be placed on that part of 
the bridge which had not been broken down. 
Some of the archers were so desirous of begin- 
ning the attack that they swam across the river» 
and climbed to llie top of the ruined arch^ in 
order to discharge their arrows with greater ef- 
iect. These precautions being taken, Joan or« 
dercd a violent cannonade to be tntule on both 
sides of the river, under which she attacked the 
bulwark at the head of her troops. The English 
made a noble defence. Joan was wounded in 
the neck with an arrow at the beginning of the 
action ; she retreated for a moment behind the 
assailants ; pulled out the arrow with her own 
hands, exclaiming, ^^h hglon/, not bloody that 
ifows froui the wound and returned in a few 
moments to the attack. The Knglish still made 
a gallant defence, and the Count de Dunois pror 
posed to give over the assuult. But Joan was 
determined to carry the place ; she fiew again 
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the attack, in<>unted the. bulwark/sword iit 
hand, and planted her victorious banner on the 
ramparts of the enemy. 

The walls of Tourelle were by this time totally 
fuined by the artillery on the bridge, so that the 
place was immediately stormed> and the gieatest 
part of the garrison put to the sword. The 
English had now lost above six thousand men in: 
these different actions; and, what was of still 
greater importance to the enemy, their wonted 
courage and confidence had forsaken them, and 
been succeeded by astonishment and despair. 

Joan returned triumphant over the bridge, and 
was again received as the guardian angel of the 
city. She bad now convinced the rao^fr obdu-» 
rate incredulity of her divine mission : persotm 
felt themselves animated as by a superior errergy, ^ 
and thought nothing impossible to that divine 
hand which so visibly conducted all their under- 
takings. It was in vain even for the English 
generals to oppose the prevaiRng opinion of su- 
pernatural influence ; they themselves were pro- 
bably infected with the same superstitious senti- 
ments. The utmost they dared to advance wa^^ 
that Joan was not an instrument of God, t^l a, 
tool of the devil. The English, however, ^^y- 
ing felt by sad experience that the devil 'had 
sometimes power to prevail, derived very little 
consolation from this opinion. 

The Earl of Suffolk saw the danger that must 
attend his. army if he suffered his intimidated 
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troops to remain any longer before Orleans, in 
the presence of such u courageous and victorious 
enemy, nnd therefi)re raised the siege, and re- 
treated t\itli all the precaution necessary in so 
criticnl a conjuncture. In the mean time the 
French wisely determined to push their advanta- 
ges, without giving the English time to. recover 
from their consternation. A body of six thou- 
sand men were detached to attack ilergeau, whi- 
ther the earl of Suilblk had retired with a great 
part of his army. 15ut the spiritless condition of 
his soldiers rendered all attempts to defend it 
vain and useless. Joan, who served as a volun- 
teer in this detachment, displayed her usual in- 
trepi^lity. She descended into the ditch in lead- 
ing the attack, and there received a blow with a 
stone upon the head, hy which she wag felled to 
the ground. She soon recovered herself, and 
success crowned the enterprize. Suffolk was 
obliged to surrender to a Frenchman, named 
Renaud; but before he submitted he asked hi« 
adversary whether he was a gentleman. On re- 
ceiving a satisfactory answer, he demanded whe- 
ther he was a knight. Renaud replied, he had 
not yet obtained that honor. Then I make ^ 
you one/' replied Suflblk, and immediately gave 
him the blow with his sword, and surrendered 
himself his prisoner. Jolin Pole, the earl's bro- 
ther, was also taken prisoner, together with five 
hundred of the garrison. 

liord Talbot now succeeded to the command 
of \\ie army. He retired on raising the siege of 



Orleans ta Meun, which he fortified, took posr 
session of the town of Laval, and threw a rein- 
forcement intp Beaugenci. The French, who 
now considered the over-taking of the Enghsh 
equivalent to a victory, immediately determined 
to fall down the Loire in boats, and attack thosg 
places, particularly Meun and Beaugenci. This 
resolution was no sooner adopted, than every 
loyal Frenchman seemed to be in arms; even 
the constable of France, who had long continued 
at Parthenay, came to the camp, attended with 
a great train of noblemen, and twelve hundred 
soldiers, in express disobedience to the orders of 
Charles, who had dismissed him from his service 
The maid of Orleans was for arresting him as a 
traitor; but the oiber officers soon made her sen* 
sible that the present conjuncture was improper 
for taking any step of that nature; they even en- 
gaged to procure Charles's consent that the con- 
stable should serve. Orieans was appointed for 
the general rendezvous, and the constable, who 
atill retained great authority in the army, pro- 
mised Joan, that he would merit his master's for- 
giveness by his fuiure conduct. 

Every thing being now ready for the intended 
expedition, the army fell down the Loire, and 
after taking Meun by assault, invested the 
important town oF Beaugenci. The English, 
who had foreseen this, were extremely solicitous 
to defend the place, and had' therefore strength- 
ened it with the garrison of Ferre Hubert. But 
xlie siege was no sooner formed,, than they aban^- 
2 D a 
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doned the town, and prepared to defend the cas- 
tle, together with the bridge. The French soon 
assaulted both with great fury, and the bailiff 
Devereux, who commanded in the castle, hung 
out a flag of truce, and demanded a capitulation. 
The French readily agreed to the offer, havihg 
learned that the lords Talbot and Scale?,with Sir 
John Fastolf, had taken the field, with a view of 
raising the siege of Bcaugenci ; but findjng that 
to be impracticable, they marched to surprize the 
French troops left at Meun. The capitulation 
of Beaiigcnci was therefore no sooner signed^ 
tlian the Frcrtch troops marched back towards 
Meun, the bridge ol' which the English had al-» 
ready attempted, but being repulsed, were again 
returning to the assault, when the van of tb# 
French .appeared in sight. Upon this, the En«« 
glish drew oft' towards Jenville, where they joined 
a body of five or six thousand of their country- 
men, sent by the duke of Bedford to reinforce 
them. The French, desirous of improving thg 
panic of the English, sent out a detachment t^a 
observe their motions, and to harass them in 
their retreat, while the main body of the army 
followed by forced marches, and at last pvertook 
them at the village of Patay. 

The French army greatly exceeded that of the 
English in number: but this was a consideration 
of so very little moment that it had never before 
affected the success of the latter. On this occa- 
sion however, their native courage yielded to 
their fe;;irs. The prepossession of t>bc maid'slrim 
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fernal alliance now damped their spirits; un- 
braced their nerves, and gave wings to their ter- 
ror. Even the brave Sir John Fastolf himself 
was affected with the epidemical panic; for 
being placed in the first division, he fled as soon 
as attacked ; and the order of the garter was af- 
terwards taken from him for this instance of 
cowardice. The flight of Sir John, l^ft the lords 
Talbot, Scales, and Hungerford, together with 
Sir Thomas Rampston, to sustain the whole fury 
of the French attack. These indeed made a no- 
ble defence, because they were above the weak- 
nesses of their countrymen; but all their efforts 
could only suspend for a few minutes> the total 
jrout of their army which vras soon completed 
with great slaughter. Nearly two thousand of the 
English were killed upon the spot; and among, 
the prisoners were^the lords Talbpt, Sc^les> and 
Hungerford, with all the general officers who be- 
haved like Englishmen. The French immediately 
after the battle, made themselves masters of the 
strong forti'essofJenville, where the English ma- 
gazines both of provisions and ammunition were 
deposited. 

The loss of the battle of Patay struck the En- 
glish with such consternation that they abandoned 
all the strong places and passes they possessed' 
near Orleans, and retired towards Paris; and 
Charles took the field in person, after ordering a 
general rendezvous of his troops at Giac. 

The maid had now performed one part of her 
promise to Charles; the siege of Orleans was 
a? D a 
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jaised;- but the other, which related to his cor<v 
nation at Rheims^ was not yet accomplished. 
She appeared very uneasy at this, and urgently 
requested, that he would immediately set out oa 
that eutcrprize. A few months before, a propo- 
sal of this kind would have appeared the height 
of madness. The city where the ceremony was 
to be performed, lay in a very distant quarter of 
the kingdom, and was then iq the hands of a 
powerful, and, till very lately, a victorious enemy. 
Besides, the roads leading to Rheims were occu- 
pied by the English troops, so that no imagina- 
tion, not filled with the extravagant notions of 
supernatural assistance, could think of such an 
attempt in the present conjuncture, l-t Was how.r^ 
<verthe interest of Charles to maintain the behef^ 
«o happily paopagatod, of something extraor- 
dinary and divine in those events, and to xivail ' 
himself of the present consternation of the Eii-w 
glish. He therefore resolved to follow the dic- 
tates of this enthusiast, and to lead his army oa 
this romantic adventure. He accordingly set. 
out at the head of twelve thousand of bis best 
troops towardi Auxerre, in his way to Rheims. 
He proceeded to Troyes, where there was gar- 
rison of six hundred English and Burgundian 
soldiers. The place was strongly fortified^ th€ 
garrison resolute, and Charles's army but ill fur-- 
nished with provisions, and still worse with artil- 
lery. These circumstances had such weight in 
the council of war, that the greater part wer^f fon- 
abandoning thri^ enterprise. They xepreji^nttd; 



tlii'ougli a rountiy hi possesfiion of the enemy; 
that Giac was the only place whence they could 
draw any support, and that it would be phinging 
into inevitable destruction to pursue their niarch 
any farther. . But the maid with invincible spirit 
iHaintained the contrary, requesting thefy would 
leave the whole juanagement to her, adding^ that 
iif she did not reduce Troyes in three or four days, 
she would very readily abandon the undertaking 
This being agreed to^ detachments were sent out 
to all the neighboring places to procure provp- 
sions for the army. These necessary precautions 
being taken, Joan flew from corps to corpe, to 
animate the troops: and at the same time or- 
dered a large quantity of faseines to he immedi*- 
ately procured for filling up the ditches. The 
soldiers, animated by her presence, flew to the 
charge, filled up the ditches, and, mounted th« 
walls, under the discharge of a few field {ueced^^ 
The garrison and inhabitants were amazed at thip 
alacrity; some considered the maid as divinety 
commissioned^ others as aided by infernal sph- 
rits ; both equally contributing to increase tb« 
first panic which' had seizai them when the 
French first mounted the walls. Reduced to thi#^ 
extremity, the governor demanded a capitulatioir, 
which was readily granted^ on bis ownf terms. 
The inhabitants were pardoned for the defection 
from their lawful prince, and they willingly re- 
t^urned to their obedience. 
This 4eeifiii?e j|4iiiatag€ reiimed Qv^r^' diJi^ 
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culty that attended the march of the French ar»- 
my. Chalons^ the next place of importance, 
made no resistance ; and the city of Rheims sent 
a deputation to the king with the keys of the 
town, before the French approached the walls: s# 
that Charles scarcely perceived, as he passed 
along, that he was marching through an enemy's 
country.. 

Soon after his arrival in this city, the ceremonj 
of his coronation was performed with the holy 
oil, which a pigeon had brought to king Clovis 
from heaven, on the first establishment of the 
French monarchy. The maid of Orleans stood 
by the king's side dressed in complete armourj. 
and displaying her sacred banner which had so- 
often confounded and dispersed her fiercest ene* 
mies : while the people shouted with unfeigned 
joy on beholding such a complication of wonders,. 
As soon as the ceremony was completed, the maid' 
threw herself at the king's feet, embraced his 
knees, and with a flood of tears, extorted by ten- 
derness and pleasure, congratulated him on the 
singular and wonderful event, which she had 
foretold. This ceremony had such a prodigious 
effect on the common people, that they joined his 
standard in crouds : while Loon, Soissons, Cha- 
teau Thierri, Provins, and several other towns, 
and fortresses in t,hat neighbourhood, opened 
their gates, and received him as their king. 

The war was carried on with various success. 
Many places were taken, and several skirmishes, 
happened between the detachments of the two. 
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armies. About this time the maid of Oileiins 
declared to the count de Dunois, that having re- 
lieved Orleans^ and seen the coronation of Charles 
at Rheims, her wishes were satisfied; and she 
was now desirous of returning to her former do- 
mestic tranquillity, and spending the remainder 
of her days with her aged father, in employmenti 
more suited to her sex and condition. But the 
count sensible of the great advantages that might 
^yet be derived from her presence in the army, 
exhorted her still to persevere, and not abandon 
the cause she had undertaken, till the English 
were entirely driven out of the kingdom.. 

Thesp expostulations had the desired effects 
The maid of Orleans agreed to continue in the 
army; and immediately threw herself into the 
town of Compeigne, then invested ty the duke 
of Burgundj', assisted by the earls of Arundel 
and Suffolk. At her appearance the garrisoit 
thought themselves invincible, and determined to 
make a desperate sally on the enemy, in order to 
open a communication with the adjacent couii- ' 
try. Accordingly Joan put herself at the head of 
five or six hundred men, and made so furious a 
sally on^the quarters of Luxemburg, th^ Burgun- 
dian general, that she drove him from his post; 
but pursuing her advantage too far, a large party 
of the enemy advanced, and cut off her retreat. 
Reduced to this extremity, she did ev^ery thing 
in her power to favour the escape of licr men, 
many of whom retreated to the city. Had the 
olficers of the garrison made a brisk sally, thi& 
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imprudent step mighfperhaps have been recti- 
fied. But the French commanders, finding eve- 
ry advantage they gained over the enemy as- 
cribed wholly to her, remained within the walls, 
and suffered her to be taken prisoner by Lionel 
de Vendosme, a Burgundian officer. 

This acquisition was considered by the English 
as a decisive advantage. Te Dcum was sung 
publicly at Paris. The duke of Bedford wiis per- 
suaded, that by the captivity of this extraordinary 
person, who had blasted all his hopes, and laid 
his conquests in the dust, he should again re- 
cover his former ascendancy over France. He 
therefore purchased the prisoner from Lionel, in 
order to carry on a prosecution against her. In 
the mean time the duke of Burgundy, being 
obliged to repel an invasion in Brabant, left the 
siege of Compeigue, with the greater part of his. 
forces, and the English not being sufficiently mi* 
merous to invest the place, were forced to rais« 
the siege with considerable loss. 

While Joan continued a prisoner undeV Lux- 
emburg, she considered herself as in a place of 
safety, and might be either ransomed or ex- 
changed : but she no sooner heard of his having 
treated with the English for the delivery of her 
person, than she gave herself over for lost, and 
therefore endeavoured to make her escape from 
the tower where she was confined, by jumping 
from the very top to the ground. But the effect 
of the fall was so great, that she was unable to 
walk, and therefore easily retaken. Soon afte« 
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tliis attempf she was delivered up to the English 
who sent her to Rouen, where she was loaded with 
chains, and confined in the castle. 

The English council thought it absolutely ne- 
cessary that the very idea of lier virtue and di- 
vine commission should, as mucli as possible, be 
crazed from the minds of the people, and that the 
most proper method of doing this was to have 
recourse to some religious prosecution. Accord- 
ingly the bishop of Beauvais, in whose diocese 
she was taken, presented a petition against Joan, 
desiring she might be tried before an ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal for sorcery, impiety, idolatry, and 
magic. The university of Paris were also mean 
enough to join in the same request. Joan was 
accordingly brought in her military habit before 
the ecclesiastical court at Kouen; but though 
the trial lasted two months, and she was ex- 
amined twice every week, they were not able ta 
fix upon her any crime that merited either im- 
prisonment or death. 

Historians have stated with great inaccuracy 
the proceedings of this extraordinary trial; we 
shall therefore give a circumstantial account of 
the result of Jdan's various examinations. It is 
extracted from a manuscript in the French na 
tional library and is as follows: — 

" At the age of thirteen," said she, I heard a 
voice in my father's garden at Domremy, pro- 
ceeding from the-ri^ht on the side of the church, 
accompanied with a great light. At first I was 
afraid, but presently found that it was the voice 
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of an angel, who has protected me ever ^inc^, 
who has taught me to conduct myself properly, 
and to frequent the church. It was Saint Mi^ 
chael. I have also seen Saint Gahriel, but never 
fbixint Denys. I have also seen Saint Catherine 
and Saint Margaret, who spoke to me, exhorted 
liie to go frequently to confession, and directed 
ine in almost all my actions. These two Saintg 
appeared to me almost daily, and often more than^ 
once in the same day. 1 have seen them as 
distinctly as I see n)y Judges. I wept when 
they left me, because I wished that my spirit 
might accompany them. I spoke of these oc- 
currences to no one, except to the Captain de 
Baudricourt, and the king: not because I vra^ . 
forbidden to do so; but 1 feared if it were known^ 
that my father, or the Burgundians of the neigU 
bourhood, would create obstacles to my dcpar-r 
ture. 

The angels were sometimes accompanied bj 
many other angels, fortluy come often amonj^ 
Christians. 1 have seen them many times 
amojigst them, although the others did not s€e 
tlit'iii. They have never written me any letters. I 
( ail e asily distinguish whether it is the voice of 
A ii^cl or a Saint that speaks to me. They are 
;:'\M .iil!y accompauied by a light, but not al- 
^sr.y>. Their voices are soil and kind. Thejr 
tihokc to me in French and not in English, bc- 
<-i\u'M^ they arc on the side of the former. I have 
IX' VI. J- failed to see^ the two Saints, even during 
toiy tiial. The angels appeared to me with hcscis 
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if! thei^ natural shape. I see them and have seen 
them with my own eyes. I am convinced of it as 
strongly as I believe that God exists. Both the 
saints were always richly crowned. 

It is God who hath given them the form un- 
der which they shewed themselves to me. I bent 
the knee to them, and made reverences, joininig 
my hands together; but I never made offerings 
of flowers or of my hair, or burnt wax-tapers to 
their honor, but in ^he church and before the 
images of the Holy Saints who are in Heaven, and 
never befor^ the tree of the fairies. 

Saint Michael hath appeared to me under 
the form of a true and honest man. He certi- 
fied to me that it was God who sent the two 
Saints to me, and that they only spoke to me by. 
his orders. I am sure that it was Saint Michael 
from the expressions he used, for it was the lan- 
guage of Angels. I cannot explain rayself.more 
particularly as to their appearances. They had^ 
hair, and their faces were perfect. I have often 
embraced the two female saints by the middle of 
the body ; and when they left me, I kissed the 
earth where tliey passed. I have been asked how 
I could prevent being deceived, ifademoirhad 
presented itself to me under the resemblance of 
St. Michael. I answer, that after the proofs I 
had, I could easily distinguisli that Saint from 
any other. He hath never said any thing to me 
but what was good : he hath instructed me right- 
ly, and I believe in his words and deeds as 
VOL. 1. — NO. 9. 2 E 
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firmly an I believe that JesViH Clirist Buffered for 
our redemption. 

It is true that there is at Domremy^ ub ha» 
berii said, a bec<*h tree, whieh they call /e hmu 
MaionCarbrf dea jm, and a h|>ring in the neigh- 
bourhood where Hiek |>erHont» come to drink to be 
cured of a fever, but i do not know whether they 
are relieved by il. (^id people in the neighbour- 
hood say, that fairies formerly eam(! to this tree. 
A woman said that she had seen them. J'or my- 
self I do not know whether it be true or not, for 
1 have never seen them. Tlu y also say at Dom* 
rcmy that a mandrake is concealed in the earth 
near to this tree who could discover hidden tre^k- 
ftures, but [ know nothing more about it. The 
young girls are wont to amii^e thi inselvcs near 
this tr(^4>; I have been there with others, but 1 have 
neither sung nor danced, but have made nose- 
gays for the holy virgin of Domrcmy. How- 
ever, since the age of discretion, and since \ have 
seen the angels and the holy saints, I no more 
amused myself with these childish games. I 
have neither had visions nor revelations near thk 
tree; but the two saints have appeared to me 
near the fountain, but 1 do not recollect what 
they said to me at that time. There is in the 
neighbourhood a wood, called the oak wood^ 
vhich may be seen from my father's houiK^; fUKi 
when I went to find the king, tliey asked me if 
that were true?, l>ecausc they told roe that tbe 
prophetesses had foretold that there would coiM 
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from near the dtik^woqd a girl who would perform 
wortders; but I have no other knowledge in this 
i-espect. 

" Saint Michael informed me long ago of the 
calamities which Francfe would experience. He 
told me that I was a good j^onng girl, and that I 
should go to the king's assistance. The two 
Saints have also told me that I must go into 
France and cause the siege of Orleans to be rai- 
sed, and render great services to the king. I asked 
them how that could be, as I was but a poor girl^ 
and could neither ride nor fight. They told mef to 
go and find out the captain de Baudricourt , who 
commanded for the king at Vaucouleurs. I hhd 
6n\y quitted once myfather's and mother's house, 
^xceptirtg as I am going to inform you. My tno- 
tlief instructed me iti Yeligion. ' She tauglit me 
the Pater Nosier, which I repeat freely, and which 
1 nevep r^fus^ to do but once, in order to prevail 
iffefl^lA'BM^tll^A^^ She 
nUo lal^Mtlli^jtei*l^l^ of ihe afiirr]^ and 

the creed^ mfift'l^f^peated to my confessor. I 
ym 6ii[y em^^feAltt itty fiithej^s fecMul* im do- 
mestic affairi, and not out of ddoji^^ l^d batfcsel- / 
(lottJ to take crpife of the flocfe*. 

t^as obliged to go to Totif; ©a aiccoiint yf 
lltnatft ImviTig cited md before the magistrates, 
m order to oblige me lOib^tty him j bat 1 gained 
fiiy triaf , on stflSrmittg:, ai( th€ thith Waa, that I ne- 
ver promised him ; on the contrary, from the first 
day thkt I had seen the two Saints, I made a, vovt 
of virginity ))oth as to body md, soul b^tw««a 
2 « a * - 
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their hands^ although they did not demand it ; 
and they assured me that, if I kept my vow, they 
would conduct mc into Paradise, for which cause 
I do not believe myself to be in deadly sin, becansc 
if I had that misfortune' they would not have come 
ar)d aiiiewn themselves to me. Therefore, if I ob- 
serve my vow, I believe as confidently in my salva- 
tion as if I were now in Heaven. VVliy do you ask 
me for what reason 1 confess having this belief ; 
I answer that I believe no person can purify his 
conscience to*) much. In short if I had commit- 
ted a deadly sin, it would be to my confessor that 
1 would reveal it. 

" About two years before I went to seek tli€ 
king, my father dreamt that I should one day join 
the army, which made him watch me with extreme 
care, and keep me in the greatest subjection du- 
ring my youth. My father was so much afraid of 
this, that he said he would hurt me sooner thoff 
permit it, and he desired my brothers to do 
if he failed. I have always obeyed my father and 
mother in every thing. I have only disobeyed 
them in this instance, and they have never forgt* 
ven me since, notwithstanding the grief which 
they felt on my departure with which they were 
extremely affected. 

It was one of my uncles who carried me to 
V aucouleurs to sec the Captain de Baudricourt, 
for 1 was so resolved to obey what was comnmnd- 
ed to me on the subject from God, that I would 
have preferred being torn in pieces by horses soon- 
er than not have obeyed ; and although I bod had 



ft hundred kings for my ilh€b€fryi «(ii€^iiM[ nev6rih€r« 
fefts have gone^ seeing that the toice^ef ihe SainU 
^ame from God, and as they ai^ared me that the 
king would receive and employ me in bis service^ 
and because I was also as sure that they spoke to 
me by the order of God himself, as I am of the 
truth of the Christian religipo, and thai God has 
redeemed us from the torments of hell. I was yel 
more resolved to act in this naanner> beeau$^ the 
two Saints had assured me that the kin^ would 
recover his kingdom entirely, either by will or 
force. 

On entering the bouse of the Captain de Ban* 
dricourt, I recognized him immediately- from 
among those who were with him, although I bad 
never seen him before; for the two Saints pointed 
bim out to me. Notwithstanding what I told him 
of the revelation which had been made to me, 
he twice Teftised, at different times, to pay any 
regard toil; but at length, ou the third visit, he 
made me set out, dressed in the habit of a man, 
as the voices 6f the Saints had .oonimafided me, 
with a sword which he gave me, £uid caused me. 
ho be carried' to the King, attended by a knight, 
a squire, and four servants; saying, as we parted. 
Farewell: go, come on it what may, 

" I add that I have never wished to quit the 
dress of a man, and I have refused many times to 
do it, before, as well as since, my confinement; 
because I did right in obeying my sovereign mas- 
ter. If I have been confessed, or received the 
comn^union in this dxess in many large towns, I 
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was never in armour at the time. I have ahraya 
bad a woman to sleep witli rae^ and when I could 
not have one, I always lay down entirely cloatbed 
and armed. On my arrival before tlie king, I waa 
examined and interrogated for three weeks at Chi* 
non and at Poitiers. They wrote down all that I 
said. I wish that my judges had it now before 
them* 

It was revealed to me that I should cause the 
siege of Orleans to be raised. I assured the King 
of it^ whom I recognised at first, among those 
who surrounded him, although I had never seen 
him before, by means of a vision which I had at 
that moment, accompanied with a great light. 
They found at St. Catherine de Fierbois, in the 
place which I had described after a revelation 
which the Saints had made to me, a sword concealed 
ill the earth. It w^is entirely rusty, but this disap- 
peared all at once, without any superstitious cere- 
mbny being employed. This I wore a long time 
and left it at Lagni. 

*^ I wi8l]||d to prevail upon the Duke of Bnr^ 
gundy to make peace with the King ; and I tolcL^ 
tiie King that he would one day compel him to 6iSB» 
it, if the duke would' not then consent ; but it is 
true that I naid at the liame time that no peace 
was to be; made with the English, but that they 
must be compelled to return to their own country. 

From this time I have done nothing, but un« 
c)er the guidance of the revelations which were 
made to ine, and even now upon my trial, I. only 
speak, after it has been revealed to me, what I may 
be permitted to say. You reproach mc with 
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having cpmniabded in batUe^ at the bead of 6000 
men, of princes^ of barons^ and of nobles, as if I 
were their captain; but if I have been a leader in 
the war, it was in obedience to the saints and an- 
gels, and for that my reliance is in God, as it is 
for all that I have done. For the rest, I have 
never practised any sorcery, or enchantment, or 
any thing which has the least relation to either. 

*^ If my standard, or the particular bannecs of 
my troops, represented two angels supporting 
God, who held the world in his hands, with the 
words Jesus Maria, the voices of the saints pointed 
it out to me, and many persons advised me to^it. 
Nothing particular was done with respect to these 
colours, and the angels were painted upon them 
in the same manner as th^y are painted ia 
churches. If 1 have often said that these coloui:s 
and banners were fortunate. It was not because I 
pretended to attribute to them any particular ywvi 
tue, but because { wished that they might be so> 
and to encourage the soldiers: but wfthout that» * ^ 
the two saints hsld assured me of success. If I 
had been wounded in the neck at the siege-of ^ 



\)rleans,the two saints would ins^ve previously in« 
formed me of it, and I should have told it to the. 
King; but I was not quite sure of being able to 
raise the siege, because they had told me so. 

''If I have always borne my own standard; 
myself, I have never had any other object in 
doing so but to avoid shedding human bbod. I 
have never, in fact, killed one man in battle. If 
I have hung up my arms ia tke charch of Saint 

2 
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Dcnys^ it was that I might thank God for not 
having been killed at the attack of the city of 
Paris^ where I was wounded, and without hav« 
ing any other motive, much less that of exposing 
thrm for public veneration. If many persons 
iiuvc kissed my hands and my ringn, they have 
done it in bpite of mc. 1 did all that was in ray 
power to prevent them, and I only received witb 
pleusure poor persons wIk> came to me, and 
whom i consoled in the best manner that 1 could* 
As to my rings, i never had but two, one given 
me by my father, rnd the other by my biother, 
u^l 1 have never attributed any charm or powef 
to them. 

U there were any who did not approach me 
until they had madc! the sign of the cross with 
holy water. 1 have* said to them, yfppraach icilA- 
out fear, I shall mtjlif away. If one Friar Kich^ 
ard has pressed me to adopt the revelations of a 
woman whom he caused me to see, 1 have not 
believed in them after having made the exami« 
nation which I judged necessary. If they have 
painted por/truits of me, I have only seen ooe^ 
which represented me kneeling and presentiDg a 
letter to the king, if they have made images or 
oiher lepresentations of me on pa{>er, in lead, 
or any other metal ; ii' tliey have been worn sui- 
pemled at I he neck, if they have culled me a 
saitit, if they have taken nie for the first saint ui 
Paradise alter the Holy Vir^<in, if they have 
taken mc for an angel rather than a woman, if 
they named mc iii church iu tlieir prayen»^ or i£ 
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tbey have ra^ed statues to my honour, as you 
pretend^ I know, nothing at all about it.' l am 
event ignorant whether those who are on the 
kind's side believe me sent by God for the pur- 
pose of doing what I have ; but whether they 
believe it or not, it is not the less true, since I 
have only acted by vMtue of the revelations 
which have been made to me« 

" You ask me if 1 think that he,, whom 1 call 
my king, hath done fight in putting the Dulte 
of Burgundy to death. I will tell you upon that 
point that his death hath been a great misfor- 
tune to France ; but^ whatever might exist b^<* 
tween those two princes^ God hath not the lets* 
sentipe to the assistance of the king of France. 
If my letters bear the words Jesus f Miria, with 
a cross between them, it is'wbjat the ecclesiastics 
advised me to ; and I will own to you^ that when 
I added another .cross it was to indicate, for 
some secret reason, that the contents of the let- 
ter should not be obeyed. 

If it be alleged^ as the truth is, that the 
Count d-Armagnac wrote te me> d^si^ring to 
know which of the three pretenders^ to the papal 
chair he should obey, I made no other answer 
to him than what is contained in the letter pro- 
duced to me> and which says, that I would in- 
form him on my arrival in Paris to which of the 
three he should give credit, and that by the 
counsel of my rightful and sovereign Lord, the 
King of all the Universe. I was on the point 
of mounting my horse. I liad w\y time to 
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write that I could not answer him then but wouM 
do it at Paris^ which made it important^ because 
his messongtr ran the risk, if he did not, imme* 
diately return, of being tlirown^ into the river. 
But I never wrote to him on the subject of the 
three popes, other than that I alwajs had been, 
and was now, subject to the Pope who was at 
Home. 

" If it be alleged that I brought to life an in- 
fant at Lagni, I will tell you how that happenetf. 
It gave no signs of life for three days after it was 
born, and had not been baptized : the girls at 
Lagni prayed for it before the image of the Holy 
Virgin. The voices of the two saints said to me 
that, if I went, life would be restored to it. I 
accordingly repaired to ths church and saw the 
infant, black as my tunic, and without any mo* 
tion. I joined the girls of the village, and pray- 
ed with them. The infant revived — it appesr^^d 
at first less black, cried three times, was bap* 
tized immediately, and, dying presently aftet^^ 
wards, was buried in holy groimd ; but I have 
no other information on the subject, nor do I 
know whether they attribute its being brought to 
life to me. 

" If I called upon the people of Parii to' sur- 
render the city, it was not to me that £ callei 
upon them to do so, as you allege, but to the 
king. If I gave out that God loved the French, 
but did not love the English, I never intended 
to speak of the salvation of the latter, for I am 
totally ignorant on the subject ; but I said that 
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.God lowed Jtbe Kini;, "tlie Duke of Orleans, and 
some others ; that is> I meant that he would 
.protect them, and I have Baid no more than 
what I knew. I said, '.what I know well, that 
the will of God is that the English should be 
driven out of France, and that God would give 
victory over them to the Freiich, because if the 
English had success at the first, God pnly per- 
mitted it in order to punish the sins of the 
French. It is certain that a day hath not yet 
elapsed since the two saints told me that, before 
the expiration of seven years, the Jfnglish would 
be in a still worse situation than they were at the 
siege of Orleans, and that they would lose more' 
than they have yet lost, for they would lose all 
that they have in France. 1 neither know the 
day nor tlie hour, nor do they know any more 
than I, but I am afflicted that it is so distant, 
yet, before the next feast of St. Martin> the 
English will see many things. I know, from the 
two saints, that before that time many of them 
will be prostrate on the ground-^— I mean either 
wounded ox killed.^' (It is worth while to ob- 
serve here, that Paris submitted to Charles the 
Vllth in 1436, before six years had elapsed after 
this prediction, and that the affairs of the Eng- 
lish continued more and more to fall into dis- 
order after the death of Joan.) 

I also apprized M. the Bishop of Beauvais, 
that in undertaking my affair he put himself in 
great danger, and as you wish to know what the 
danger is, I will in^dno you. You say that yoit 
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are my judges. I do not know by what right 
you arc so ; but take care that you ju%e not 
vrong ; for by doing %o, you will put yourselves 
in great danger, and I warn you of it to the 
end, that if God will punisli you for it, I have 
done my duty in cautioning you. The saints 
never called me the daughter of God but be- 
fore the raising of the siege of Orleans, and I 
never asked of them but three things : the first 
was, to go into France ; the second, that God 
might aid the French ; and the thirds the sal- 
vation of my soul. They promised me a fourth, 
which you cannot know for three months yet.* 
(Joan never told what this fourth was.) '^I have 
not been influenced by any motive of interest. 
What my brother may have received from the 
liberality of tiie king^ I did not ask from him. 
As to myself, I had nothing more than tixe state 
which he provided for me, and the money .ne* 
cessary to pay the soldiers. If I was engaged 
ii) military business on certain holy days, as the 
nativity of the Holy Virgin, it was because the 
service of the king required it. I was informed 
by the two saints in the hist Easter week (1430), 
that I shouhl betaken prisoner before the Feast 
of Saint John, and not to frighten myself, but 
to submit^ and that God would aid mc. This, 
they repc?afed to m(* many times. I intfeuted them 
to solicit for ine death rather than confinement. 
I'hey ordered me to submit myself in all things, 
and that it must be as they had said. From 
that moment I gave no more orders, but obeyed 
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riie officers- in all things, and if I hud knoW» 
the day on whrch I should have heen taken, I 
would not have joined the sortie from Com- 
peigne, where I was made prisoner. Further; I 
have never prophecied events, nor poured oint-^ 
ment upon infants to foretel their good or bad- 
fortune; and if I have held children at the bap*- 
tismal font, I have done nothing more than to 
vgive to the boys the mame of the king, and to» 
the girls sometimes the name of Joan, as the 
mothers desired. 

^Vlt is true that, after remaining for fouit 
months a prisoner in the tower of Beaurevoir, I 
was in despair at learning that I was about ta:b^ 
delivered up to the English, and that they were 
coming to seize upon me. The fear which I had 
of them induced me, notwithstanding I was fot^ 
bidden by the two saints, and ifi spite of the 
height of the tower, to leap down from the top 
in order to save myself, by which 1 feceived <i 
severe wound. I was induced to do it, because 
I preferred death to falling into their hands, bui 
1 still hope that I shall not perish. I recomt- 
mended my soul to God and crossed myself be- 
fore I took the leap. I did not think i should 
till myself in doing it, but I hoped to«scape 
falling into the bauds of the English. Whe>i 
my senses returned, after the fail, 1 did not, as 
you pretend, blaspheme God and the saints, for 
I have never been in the habit '^of swearing. 
Saint Catherine told me that Compeigne waiM 
be relieved," (this was actually the «ase,) ".laMfd 
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that I ought to put on a good couotenance. She 
added that 1 had committed a great sin in thus 
precipitating mjbclf from the towcr^ after she 
had forbidden me; but I confessed for it, and she 
assured me that my sin would l>e forgiven. I 
know not what to answer to your question^ whe- 
ther I believe myself capable to commit mortal 
sin, except that 1 Icnow nothing about it^ and 
that I refer myself entirely to God. 

There is not a single day that I do not hear 
the saints speaking to me in my prison^ and I 
follow their advice in every thing, because they 
come to me from God, and I have never said or 
done any thing, up to this day, but by their di- 
rection. ^ They revealed to mc, on the second 
day of my examination, many things concern* 
ing the king, of which 1 much wisli he were in- 
formed. 1 deprived myself of drinking in wine 
the king's health, according to what was said to 
tne by the two saints. I do not know whether 
they would, as yon suggest to me, charge them* 
«elvcs with informing the king of those things. 
I am ignorant wliether he has any revelations^ 
but if he has not, it is no doubt the will of God, 
and I have nothing more to do with it. 

I will refuse always to answer upon any thing 
vrhich regards the king and queen of France. I 
have sworn to speak the truth, only with re- 
spect to what regards this trials and what relates 
to them forms no part of it, but I am very - 
certain that the king will recover the whole king- 
dom of France. 
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Yon ask me if I believe tfiyscif in ^ state of 
grace ip alledging that the jast sin seven times m 
day r I answer, ^that if I am not, I pray God to 
put me in it ; and if I am, thai he wiH keep mit 
so : for I ^vould chiise deaili i*ather than not be 
in the love of God, but I believe that if 1 were 
not, the two saints would not come to visit ide^ 
and I would desire that many persons shoold 
hear them when they come to visit me. Wheft 
1 have need of them, I pray to God that, he will 
send them, addressing to hiia -i jnn w r (.^f thU 
nature :— ^ Most merciful God, in honour of ihj 
holy passion, I inireat, if thou lovest oie, thsl 
thoa wilt reveal to me how I should answer ihest 
men of the church. I know well bow 1 came tp^ 
take the habit I wear, but am tgnofHnt in whM 
manner I should leave it off. In this, please to 
instruct me,' The saints then presently appear 
to me. They have ilwajt loirf me f» maur^ 
you bddly, and that Odd WMU aid me. Tliey 
told me also that I should see th*^ kin[T nf Eng-* 
land, but I prayed thai tliat might be dispensed 
with* 

" Saint Catherine has told me that I should 
be succoured. I do not know whetlier this will 
be by delivering rtie from prison now, or whe- 
ther it will be done in case I should be condemn- 
ed ; but I presume that it will be one or tb^ 
other. The hvo saints have assured me, maCbrjr 
times, that I shall be delivered by a great vio- 
tory ; they have commanded me to take aH th^ 
happens with submission, and txot to disturb 
2 F « 
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myself at my martyrdom, for that I should come 
at last into the kingdom of Paradise; and this 
, they have told me absolutely and plainly. For 
jnyself, I understand by iny martyrdom, the 
pains and adversiticH wliicii I suffer by confino 
uicnt. I am ignorant whether I shall suffer 
greater punishments, but I rdy on Hod, and I 
believe as strongly that I sliall be saved, as if it 
were already done, provided that 1 retain my 
vow of virginity. 

" Why do you ask me if I have been pro* 
mised that I should escape from prison i Would 
you wisli me to speak agninst niyself ? It hag 
been told me that 1 should be delivered, and to 
put on a joyful countenance : but I neither know 
the (lay nor the hour. 

To conclude, 1 have never had any inter- 
course with evil spirits, I am a good Christian, 
i iove (iod with all my heart, obey him in every 
thing, and hate the devil so sincerely, that al- 
though ihe saints have led me to hope for my 
dclivciance, yet, were it to be effected by means 
of the devil, 1 would not leave my prison. To 
this I alHrm and swear." 

Hence it appears that lior breast was still filled 
with her enthusiastic notions. She persisted in 
tl»c story of her heavenly visitations, and was 
even extravagant enough to believe that it was 
unlawful for lier to reassume the habit of. her 
sex, because she had been commanded by her 
saints to lay it aside. She was therefore con- 
dcJiinc(l as guilty of all the crimes of w hich uht 
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bad be^ ftccirged, aggravtf!^ hy Ait bfheff^; 
her revelations ^ere declaned to be the inveiititmis 
of the devil to deceive the people; and she wafe 
accoMingty sentenced to be delivered over to thfe 
fteculair p^wer in order to be punished. 

This sentence pronouneed by men itiTesfed 
with the ensigns of a sacred character, irbkA . 
Joari had been long accustomed to revefe, ban«- 
ished all those ideal inspirations which had so 
long sopported her spirits^ mid her visionary 
dreams of celestial intei^dHfrte^tt^lfffly tor fti 
terrors of that punishment ?he was sentenced to 
endure. She therefore deciafcd herself willing ta 
make a public recantati(IM^*'Mi Ulliiovrletlg^ ^ibc 
iUnsion' of those revelations which thcchnrch had 
ifgected, aftd never more to pretend to be 
spired by heaven. This iflfeilllMhA ijtM^iP'llii * 
sentence into perpetual imprisonment. 

The people were now no longer deceived, they 
saw that all the pretended revelations and inter- 
courses witb the spirits^ of departed samts were no- 
thing more than the extravagant imaginations of ' 
an enthusiastic braids But the irrveterate mnlicts 
of Joan's enemies was nol yet satisfied ; nothing 
less than her death could atone forliei* fauh^s ;i*ot 
this could riot be accomplished, unless she re^ 
lapsed into some, at least, of her former erropj. 
There was great reason to suspect, that she still; 
thought it a crime to lay aside the habit she- had 
worn pursuant to her revelations; Her enoftf^s 
therefore artfully eonvejed a suitof menu's cloti1es^ 
mtQ her toom^ md. mI» m» iimmA imi 
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tbem the next morning. The court therefore 
declared her a relapsed heretic, and delivered her 
over to the secular power, by which she was 
condemned to the flames. Joan, who had fear- 
lessly braved death in the field, could not support 
the thought of meeting it at the stake. This idea 
shook her whole frame, and banished that enthu- 
siam which had hitherto possessed her brain. 
Siie sent for her confessor; she prepared herself 
for death with a becoming piety, and suffered her 
infamous sentence in the old market-place at 
llouen, in the year 1431. 

Blessed be God !" were the last words that 
she uttered; her ashes were scattered to the 
winds, and thus ignominiously perished in tk« 
thirtieth year of her age, a female to whom star 
tues and altars ought to have been erected. 



FORSTER POWELL. 

Mr. F. Powell was born at Horseforth^ near 
Leeds, in Yorkshire, 1734. He came to Londou 
and articled himself to an attorney in the Tem- 
ple, 176'2. After the expiration of his clerkship^ 
he remained with his uncle, Mr. Powell of the 
New Inn, and when he died, engaged with a Mr. 
^ Stokes, and upon Mr. Stokes's decease with a Mr. 
Bingly both of the same place. 

Before his engagement with Stokes, he under- 
jopk (it is supposed for no wager), in the yeai 
1 . 



1764, t i r 
hours, which he at c< 
-ing gone the first s 
though encumbered ^ g c 
breeches. • ^ 

It is asserted that he visited several pi^ts of 
Switzerland and France, and gained much praise 
there, though his fame, as a pedestrian, was not 
as yet publicly established ; but, in the year 1773, 
he travelled on foot it being the first time, it ts 
imagined, for a wager, from London to York and 
back again (a distance of 40^ miles) in, five -days 
and eighteen hours. — His fame was now; esta- 
blished, and without knowing it, being remarkably^ 
modest, he attracted the notice of all. w \ 

In November 1778, Mr. Powell at teippted to 
run two miles in ten minutes for a wager ^ he 
started from Lea Bridge, and los^ it by only half 
a minute. In 1786 he undertook to walk 100 
miles on the Bath road in 24 hoiirs— 50 mites 
out and 50 miles in — he completed this journey 
three quarters of an hour within the time agreed 
upon. 

In 1787, heundertook to walk from Canterbury 
to London Bridge and back again in 24 houii— 
the distance being 12 miles more than his former 
journey; and he accomplished it to the great 
astonishment of a thousand anxious spectators. ^ 

The following year, 1 788, he engaged to go 
his favourite journey from London to York, and 
back again, in six dayjs, which ]je executed in five 
day§ and twenty 'hotirs^ After tbii$ he did. not 
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undertake any journey till the year 1790^ wll^n 
be set oiF to vralk From London to York mad baci: 
again; he was allowed six days to do ijt, and ac-^ 
complished it in five days and eighteen hours. 

Ill- 1792 he was determined to repeat bis jour- 
ney t9 York and back again^ for tbe last tin^eof 
bis Vifi% and convince the world that he could do 
it in a shorter time than ever he had^ though now 
at the advanced age of 58 years. Accordingly 
he set out from Shoreditch Church to York mill- 
iter and back again in five days^ fifteen hours,, 
and- one quarter. On his return he was saluted 
with the loud huzzas of tbe astonishedand anxious, 
spectators. 

In this same year he walked, for a bet of 
twenty guineas, six miles in fifty-five minutes, 
and a half on the Clapham road. Shortly after- 
wards he went down to Brighton, and engaged' 
to walk one mile and run anotlier in fifteen mi« 
AUtes — he walked the mile in nine minutes anit 
twenty seconds^ and run the other iihle in five- 
minutes and twenty three seconds, by which he 
was seventeen seconds less thaa the time allowed: 
him. 

Having undertaken a journey to Canterbury,, 
by unfortunately mistaking the road from Black- 
heath to London, which considei-ably increased: 
it, he unavoidably lost the wager — yet, be gained 
more money by this accident, than all^ the jour-^ 
neys he accomplished ; for his friends feeling for. 
the great disappointment he experienced, made a- 
aubscription^ and collected for bim a premt*. 
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Powell despised wealth,- and, notwithstanding 
i)is many opportunities of acquiring money, forty 
pounds was the largest sum he ever made, which 
was at the time of the before-mentioned subscrip- 
tion. He was content with a little for himself, 
and happy in being able to win much for others. 

In person he* was tall and thin, about five feet 
nine inches high — very strong downwards, well 
calculated for walking, an4r rather of a sallow com- 
plexion; in disposition he was mild and gentle, 
and possessed many valuable qualifications. - In 
diet he wix^ somewhat particular, as he prefferred* 
light food — he abstained from liquor, but on his 
journeys made use of brandy, and when travel- 
ling, the delay he met with at the inns, for he 
had particular hours for taking refreshment, often 
chagrined hini. No wonder indeed^ if OQ %\w 
account he had frequently lost his wagers. 
allowed fiimself btit five hot^fs reat, which took 
place froi n € ! c v e ii o'c 1 oc k at nigh t. 

In 1793, he was suddenly taken illj and died 
April 15tb i{t bis apartmetits in ^ew-Inn,tn rather 
indigent circumstances — for nDtwithstatiding his 
wpnderTul ieat^ luid the meann he ha-l of attuining 
wealth, poverty was the coiistatil companion of 
his travels through life, even to the hsmt of his 
death. — Tlie lYu'iEELy attributed tiie cause of his 
sudden disisolQiiou to his great exertions in his 
last jourttty to York — for being determined to 
complete it in less tinit^ than cvefj he probably 
exceeded, and conseqaently forced his strength* 
In the aftemoon of ^ S^,^ hj3 reipiuiis 
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brought for interment^ according to bis own 
dving request, to the bnrying-ground of Sc. 
Faith, St. Paul'a church-yard. The funeral was 
characteristically a walking one, from New Inn, 
through Fleet street, and up Lndgate hill. The 
followers w^re twenty on foot, in black gowns, 
and after them came three mourning coaches. 
The attendants were all men of respectability. 
The ceremony was conducted with much decency, 
and a very great concourse of people attended. 
He was buried nearly under the only tree in the 
church yard, lie was aged fifty nine. 



ROGER CRABB. 

This remarkable man was born in Bucking* 
hamshire, and originally bred up to the business 
of a hatter. His assiduity in his calling, and his 
peculiar manner, contributed to increase his 
trade so rapidly that before he was twenty-six, he 
purchased an estate, and was one of the richest 
tradesmen in all Chcshaiii, where he then kept 
shop. In this manner he lived some years, And 
with the utmost diligence applied himself to read 
and understand the Scriptures, and both day and 
night was seen prayitig cither behind liis counter^ 
or in any other place in which he happened to be. 
Me appears to have had much of the enthusiast 
iu his disposition, and his love of seclusion serve<i| 
to increase his gloom. 

He now formed the resolution of becoming^ 
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the leader of a sect, and working the salvation^ of 
his countrymen, whom he imagined to be all far 
advanced in the road to perdition. Filled with 
this resolution, he sold his -shop, goods, and es- 
tate, and distributed the money among the poor 
in order literally to fulhl the scripture. He was 
of a very philanthropic disposition, for in his wri» 
tings he observed that man was born not the ty- 
rant, but the friend, of animated life ; and that not 
a single sparrow falls without the divine penmft- 
sion. He alledg^d, that we have no right to be^ 
either fed or cloathed from the spcHls of other 
creatures and that the very gnat we tread upon 
feels as stfong a pang in the agonies of death as a 
man. 

As he was never married, he reserved searcely 
any thing to himself, retiring to Ickenh«a], ne«r 
Uxbridge ; where, with his own hands, he built 
himself a hut,''and paid fifty shillings a year for 
a rood of ground. In this manner he lived'writh 
a severity of thought and frugal ty beyond the 
conception of modem luxury. Every anima) he 
saw in distress he flew to relieve. He frequently 
^ve a halfpenny to release a poor bird from his 
captivity. But what mostly deserves attentioii 
was his diet; he refused every kind of flesh with 
horror. F ■ ^ 1 w it s q a t h e red f ro m tli e s pon ta- 
neous produce ot the net^hbouriog fields, anij^the 
first spring afforded bim driak. His dtess wia m 
mortifying a!f the rest of his manners; a sack- 
cloth-frock md a cbarse puir of breech^ opea M 
the knees ttringall b]»eoTerm|^. 
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He indeed carried (economy and simplicity to 
a criminal excess, for he thereby shortened his 
life. Three farthings a week was his usual al- 
lowance, which he seldom exceeded ; and when 
lie did, it never was more than one' farthing. 
He lived in this opinion longer than might have 
been expected, an example of patience, resig- 
nation^ and piety, but it cannot now be ascer- 
tained huw many years he passed in this austere 
manner. Seeing one day a young couple jgoing 
to be married, he was much pleased. ' I had 
rather,' cried he give one single beipg existence 
than be the king of England ; do you increase 
and multiply.' 

It was towards the latter end of his days that 
he published the account of his life, under the 
title of The Hermit, in which he attempts to prove, 
that what he practiced was right. This book, 
though the work of an enthusiast, at least dis- 
plays some shew of learning. It soon after met 
with an answer; and while he meditated a reply, 
death took him off. Some thought he was 
starved, by being too weak to go in quest of his 
usual diet, or that a supply of bread which he re^ 
ceived from the town weekly had failed. One of 
his tracts ^ndsin this manner : 

llcnce would any one know the author. 

Or ask, whose words arc these ? 
I answer his, who drinks pure water, 

And studies piety, health, and ease. 
Who drinks, yet never can be diunk. 

Who is not prone to swear ; 
From lust, iroiD pride, fruiu lewdness sunk« ' 

His bones are kept so bare. 
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The history of Peter, the wild Boy, has al^esfdy 
been submitted to a<tf re^d^f. They .may not^ 
perhaps be appn2e<! that there \^ at present Hviii^^ 
ill the Frenrfi [fu tropolis a youth Found in a si- ^ 
milar situatjQrij wbu must now be about Iweniy,^ 
years of age and with whoiij wc I'ear \\\^\ idl the 
pains vvhieh hLivebeen taken to p!ac^ him by in- 
struction on a. lerel with civilize*! society, vviil be,, 
found as untu'ailing as' tht*y were witli Peter- 
Such at leasif ii the conclusioti which wc seem 
warranted to draw frujn tl>c ^Crnec of the gf^l-; 
tleman to whose care ih^youtig savage was 
niirted, sino«||d4'P^|^^Moi} ^'^Ti*^^?,fi5J*?f^^,^ 
iug particuhirs r^tif|.^tj>, his pnpilj in the y€«^j 
1800. The su,bstttpj|<t# aceount shaM h«.^ 
given in the following. pHgei* ^ 

Towards tl)e c;jd of the year 171^^j chi'd^ 
apparently abouL elevjeii or twelve yc|irs of age^ 
who had seveittlfl^m^ befpfe l>eeii aeen \^ thc^ 
woods of Cauiie \\\ France, seeking acorns and 
roots, on which he subsist ^dj was caught by . 
three sportsimQ, i^bo ^^ized Uim at the inoiDi-ot ^ 
he was climbing a tree to avoid theuK They 
carried hin^ to.ik ^^iaJblw^^ 
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was placed^dcr the care of an old woman^ from 
whom he^ however^ found means to escape bo 
fore the end of the week, and fled to the moun* 
tains, where he wandered about during the win- 
ter, which was uncommonly severe, without any 
clotliing but a ragged shirt. At night he retired 
to lonely places, but in the day approached 
nearer to the houses and villages. 

He thus passed a roving life, till, at length lie- 
voluntarily took refuge in a bouse in the canton 
of St. Sornin. After being there kept two or 
three days, he was sent to the hospital of St. 
Afrique, whence he was removed to Uhodez, in 
which town he remained several months* Du- 
ring his abode in these diflerent places^ he al- 
ways seemed to be wild, impatient of restraint, • 
and capricious; and constcykly intent on escape 
ing from his confinement. 

How this unfortunate child was at first reduced 
to the state of total abandonment, in which he 
was discovered, it is imposible to aiNrertain* 
One circumstance, however, affords room to 
conjecture, that he was destined to be a victim 
of that revolution, which occasioned the shed- 
ding of such torrents of innocent blood. On 
the fore-part of his neck, was a scar of coawdf^* 
rablc extent, which appeared to have proceeded*' 
from a wound, made by some sharp instrument* 
Some persons more disposed, than accustomed • 
to acts of cruelty, had doubtless attempted -the - 
life of the child, who being left for dead in- tbt' 
woods, owed to the timely assistance of nstttle^' 
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the cure of bU wound. Besides this, he had on 
various parts of his body, twenty-three scars, 
some of-which appeared to have come from the 
bites of animals, and others from scratches and 
excoriations; aiTording.incoutestible evidence of 
the long and total abandoumentof the unfortu- 
nate youth. From the testimony of the country 
people who lived near the woods in which he w^ 
found, he must have passed in absolute solitude se^ 
ven years out of the twelve which was supposed- 
to be his age when caught in the woods of Caune. 

When he was first brought into society he lived 
on acor-iis, potatoes and raw chesnuts, eating 
busks and all. In spite of the utmost vigilance 
fae was frequently near escaping, and at first 
vshewed great unwillingness to lie in a bed. His 
eyes were without steadiness and expressionj , - 
wandering firom one object to another* willwut 
lever fixing on any. I'he orgao of heariog wa« 
equally insensible to the loudest noises ^nd the 
most Itarmonioua mu^ic : that of voice was still 
more imperfect, for JIfc could utter only a guttu- 
. ral and monotonous sduikL He sceined to be 
alike indifferent to the smell of the most ddiciou^ 
perfumes, and the most fetid gxiiiiNbMi^f 
his sense of feeling was limited to those mechar 
nical functions occasioned by the dread of objects 
that might be in his wa}-. 

The young savage was by no means destitute 
of intelligence. During an intercourse of six 
weeks with society, he had learned to prepare 
bis food with a gceai degiree f^f oare a^d atteniioo, 
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During bis stay at Rhwlez, his occupation wa§ 
flidling Ividnej-benns, and greater discernment 
could not have been shewn by the person the 
most accustomed to tlie Cinployment. As soon 
as the pods were brought him be fetched a kettle, 
and arranged his materials in the middle of the 
apartment, in the most commodious manner, 
placing the kettle on his right hand, and the 
beans on his left. The shells be opened one aftw 
the other with admirable dexterity, putting the 
good grains into the kettle, and throwing awaj 
the bad; and if any grain happened to full, he 
{ ieked it up and placed it with the rest. lie 
formed a separate heap of the empty shells, and 
Vilienh'swork was lini6hed,hc filled the kettle 
r. ith water a!id placed it on the fire, on wliich hf 
ihrrw the empty husks to increase the heat. ' - 

A divine, dislingnibhed for his love of science, 
conceiving that this youth might be the means of 
throwing some new light on the moral philosophy 
of man, obtained permission for his removal to 
Paris. He arrived in the metropolis about the 
f nd of the year 1791), under the care of a respec- 
table old man, who being soon afterwards obli- 
ged to leave him, promised to be a father to him, 
should he at any time be abandoned by society. 

Even before the arrival of the young savage, 
till l^uis was in a ferment, and the most extra- 
crdinary expectations were formed concerning 
him. Some anticij)ated the pleasure-of witness- 
ing his astonishment at the sight of the magni- 
ficence of the capital, while others conceiving 



that lils edaeation would be the business of ovAf 
A few months^ imagined they shoiild sroon hear 
him make the most sttiking observations on hts 
past life. Tbey flocked from all parts to behold 
the Dovehy^; they saw a disgusting slovenly boy, 
affected with spasmodic^ and frequently with 
convulsive motions, continually balancing him*- 
self like some of the wild animals in the menar 
gerie^ biting and scratching all who displeased 
him, expressing no affection for any one ; indif- 
ferent to every body^ and taking notice of 
nothing. 

Such an object, as it may naturally be suppo^d^ 
could excite only a momentary curiosity. The fti0h 
nager^ of the institution for the deaf and dumb^ 
in which he had been placed^ consigned him to 
the particulaf care of Madame Guerin^ who dis^ 
charged the ardoous task with all the patience of 
amotiier^ and the intelligence of aa enlightened 
mstrudor. At the same time, M. Itard physic 
cian to the institution^ was charged to commence 
a course of n^edical- treatment wiih hint, tiKit the 
two-fold incapacity und^r which he laboured^ 
mi^t be the more eltectually removed by the 
cotnbifiation^ of phy sical and moral lemedies. 

The firs« object of Itard was to attaeh 
him to social lifev by rendering it jnore plea^ 
sing to- him than that which he before led, with- 
out subjecting him tib a change that was too 
great and sudden. Like some savages in 'tU6 
Warner climates^ he was probably acquainted in 
his wild &tate with only four drcumidUinees y tt^ 
a G 3 
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slecpi to cat, to do nothing, and to run about in 
the fields. To make hioi happy, it was therefore 
iieccssarv to put him to bed at the close of day, 
to provide him abundantly with food suited to 
his taste, to indulge hift indolence^ and to ac- 
company him in his walkn or rather races in the 
open air. 'i'lieue excursions appeared more 
a;;rrcablc to him upon any Bud«Ien and violent 
change in the atmosphere. He has for ex- 
ample^ been observed in his chamber, directing 
iiisiycs tov.sud-o the window, and fixing them od 
t!)ir ext( rital ol'jfcts. I fa boisterous wind arose, 
if the sun siidclenly bur.^t forth from behind a 
cloud, he exf)ressed his joy by convulsive peals 
itt l;iu;:^hter, during which all his gestures seemed 
10 indicate a wish to leap out of the window into 
ihc garden. Sometimes he displayed a kind of 
madness, uunging his hands, gnashing histecth^ 
and becoming formidable to those about biiiK 
One morning after a heavy full of snow, he leaped 
i'rom his bed as soon us he awoke, uttered a cry 

J^>y, ran to the window and then to tlie door 
with the utmost impatience, and at length es* 
caped undressed into the garden. There be 
manifested signs of the highest pleasure; be ran 
about, rolled in the snow and taking it up in both 
bis hands, he devoured it with excessive avidity* 

in some instances, however, the sight of the 
grand phenomena of nature appeared to produce 
«or/ow and nicluneholy. When the severity of 
tlic season had driven every other person ou^of 
the garden, he still delighted to walk thcce; af- 
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ler taking many turns he would seat himself be- 
side a bason of water. Here his convulsive 
motions, and the continual balancing of his 
whole body diminished, and gave way to a more 
tranquil attitude; his face gradually assumed 
the character of sorrow, or melancholy reverie^ 
while his eyes were stedfastly fixed on the 
surface of the water, and be threw into it from 
time to time some withered leaves. In a moon- 
light night, when the rays of that luminary cen- 
tered his room, he seldom failed to awake and 
to place himself at the window. Here he v^nld 
remain for a considerable time motionless, with 
his neck extended, and his eyes fixed on the 
moon-light landscape, and wrapped in a kitid of 
contemplative extacy, the silence of which was 
interrupted only by profound inspirations accom- 
panied with a slight plaiatove noise. To oppose 
these habits would have been equally useless and 
inhuman: on the contrary M. Itard wished to 
associate them with his new mode of life, in ori 
der to make it the more agreeable. He hbw^ 
ever endeavoured, and by degrees succeeded, iii 
his attempts to reader bis excursions less fre^ 
quent,. his meals less copious, and repeated at 
longer intervals, the time he passed in bed miiOh 
shorter, and his exercise more subservient -to his 
instruction. 

The second object of M. Itard wa%l]^4Xieans 
of powerful stimulants, ahd sometimes 'by lively 
affections of the mind to awakeii the nervous sen- 
sibility, which he setmed^at first to possess in a 
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very slight degree* He has frequently been fcen, 
while amusing himself in the winterj, in the gar* 
den of the deaf and dumh^ to squat down half 
naked on the wet turf^ and remain exposed for 
hours together to the wind and rain. He was 
equally insensible to the most violent heat; for 
it frequently happened^ that, when he was near 
the fire, and live coals fell out of the grate^ he 
snatched them up and threw them back with the^ 
utmost indifference ; he has even been observed 
to take potatoes t>ut of boiling water with his 
hand. SnuiFdid not produce in him any dispo* . 
sitiqn to sneeze, and notwithstanding the severe 
mcasuxei which it was at first found necessary to 
adopt, he was never known to shed a tear* 

Of all his senses, his ear appeared to be tfa« 
most inseBifiible. The loudest noises, as the ex* 
plosion of fire-arms close to his head prodMed 
scarcely any emotion^ and yet the cracking o( a 
waiout, of which be was remarkably fond, nevci 
ftwJed t'O. attaract bis attention* The same e(Eec% 
w^ invariably produced, if a person touched iba 
key of the door \yhich. hekl binii captive^ when 
be wouM iqstantly turn round and run towards 
tbc place fiiom which the noise proceeded. 

Heat waS' the medium by which M. itard ei>* 
deavouKed to. dcvelope the dormant sensibility of 
the young savage. He did not think it sui&oienl 
to provide hint with comfortable cloathing, a 
warm bed and lodging, but dir.ected bim to b« 
put into the hot! bath for two or three houra 
every day. The. effect answered: his exfvota* 
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tion. In a short tiw the young savage ap- 
peared evidently seniiible to the actibrt' of cold ; 
he ascertained with his hand the temperaturie 
of the bath, and would not go into it if it Was not 
sufficiently warm. From the same cause he sooh 
•learned to appreciate the utility of clothes/ to 
ihe restraint of which he could before scatc^ly 
be induced to submitl When he perceived theii* 
advantage, it was easy to oblige him to dresi^ t 
himself. This end was in a few days' obtjfirted, 
by leaving him exposed every moriiing withiii 
the reach of his clothes, till he found out of him- 
sdf hoAv to put them on. .i 

The only mental affections of which he wds at 
this time susceptible, were joy ahd anger, arid 
these M. Itard occasionally excited: The latter 
he provoked only at distant intervals ; and hi 
sometimes remaiked that at the moment dfhii 
most violent indignation^ hid undei^tandin^ 
seemed to acquire a temporary enlargement! 
Once while the physicidn and bis goVernes* were 
endeavouring to persuade him to ihniki <ti^ 6{ 
the bath, when it was only modeniteljf #ertnj 
their urgent ii^treaties, at length, threw htm iiito 
a violent passian. Perceiving that his governed 
was not convinced of the coldness of the water, 
notwithstanding the repeated trials he had miide 
with his ^fingers, he suddenly turned round, 
seized her hand, and plunged it with his own in- 
to thebalb. ' ' 

If his anger was sometimes purposely excited> 
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no opportunity was ooihtcd to. aflbrd bim pht^ 
sure, and nothing was more easy tkaa .to.prodooe 
tliis effect* The sun's rays received on a-mirror 
and reflected in his chamber, ft glM of water 
made to fall drop by drop from a certain lieigbt, 
on the ends of his fingers, while bathing, t>r a 
little milk in a wooden porringer, placed at the 
farther end of his bath, and moved about 'by Ui« 
oscillations of the water, excited the sttougest 
emotion of joy, which he expressed by sbouUng 
and clapping his hands. These simple oxpedients 
were sufficient to delight this child of nature al- 
most to intoxication. 

The result of this treatmeot was* in the short 
fpace of three months, a general excitement of 
all his sensitive powers. The touch by that 'time 
appeared sensible to the impression of all bodies 
whether warm or cold, smooth or rougll, fio£t or 
Jiard. The sense of smell was improved in a si* 
^ilar manner, ainl the least irrltaikui now excited 
Kucezing. Fi^oui the horror witli which be was 
peized^ the first time this baf>pcned, it was pre- 
sumed to be a tbiug altogether uew to him. The 
sense of taste was improved in a s^ill greater dc* 
grce* The articles of food, on wliich he tubv 
sistcd for some time after his arrival at Paris, were 
excessively disgusting; lie dragged tliem about 
bis room, and ate them out of his hands be^ 
smeared with filth. So great was the change 
which had taken place in this respect, that he 
nQW threw uwuy the contents of his plate^ if 'any 



particle of dusiior dirt had fallen i]t>M it> Riid af- 
ter he had broken his itainuts with his fodt> h& 
picked thenr in the most careful manner. 

The developement of theundemaitding of this 
youth bj giving him new wants and multiplying^ 
his relations with surrounding objects, was a bu« 
siness of much greater difficult}'. Toj*s of evtrf 
kind were givenhim>and thegreatestf p&itifs were 
taken to teach him the use of them, bet h^stead' 
of engaging his attention, they only tended td ex"- ' 
cite fretfulness anti impatience, so that wheniever . 
a favourable opp5ortunity offered, he always ie^-' » 
deavoured to conceal or to destroy tl^en). 

M. Itard however^ invented some means of at-i 
taching him to certain amusements eonnecJted' 
with his appetite for food. One of thesfen^as to 
place topsy-turvy several goblets or cups, uttder 
one of which he put a chesnnt, and to lift them 
up one after the olh^r, eyceptitfg than Whiiih iq* 
closed thefi*uit. then reptaeed-tfiem; and. bjr' 
signs desired the youth to look for the cheinut/ 
and he never failed to pitch at once on^the gbblet 
beneath which the recompence of his attehtibii 
was concealed. This simple eflbrt -of memory 
his iostfuotoj gradually rendered nlore coittpli- 
cated, and his experiments wer€* attended Jirith 
results equally satisfactory. His discernment in' 
these cases was> however, merely excited by the' 
instinct of appetite. To render his atterltibn less 
interest^ and less animal, he afterwards put uii- 
der the goblets things which were- not >eatabic. 
Be found theitt witb the sam-fUdlityfto th«^ 
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cliesnutfi, and ihcjw triaU excited the exercise of 
his judgment^ and produced a iiabii of fixed 

attention. 

Convinced of thu powerful influence of the 
sports of infancy, and ihc variou:* Htllc pleasureK 
of the palate, on the firnl dcvclopcments of the 
luind, M. hard neglected no method of awaken-* 
in^ those inclinaiions. lie offered hint such 
dainties ai> nre xuu^i covi^ted by children^ hop- 
ing to derive from them new means of reward, 
cncoiira;^emc'nt and instruction. But the aver- 
sion \n* expressed for sweet-meats and dehcacies 
of every kind, uas in>nrn]ounial)le. lie then 
tried lirpiors and highly-stimulating food, but 
with no hetler hiieecHs; so that despairing of being 
ahle to inspire his pii[)i! with any new taste, lie 
wiis ohlii^eil to make the most of the smalt num- 
luT of t!»ose, to which his appetite was confined, 
by en(leavuuring as much as pos.silile, to increase 
th'* pleasure he received from their indulgence. 
With this view lie frerpKMitly took him to dine 
with him, having pr<*viousIy directed a complete 
ei)!l<.*ctioti of his iKVourai: dishes to 1>e provided. 
The f!i>t time he was at a fccist. of this kind, hiii 
Joy rose almost to fichzy, and on leaving the 
house, he even carric'l away with him a pl:itcof* 
lentiles which he had stolen from the kitchen. 
IJy repeating this pleasure, it was w>on coii- 
vt rtcd into a want, the gratification of w hieli pro- 
dii( ed uncommon satisfuelion and delight. 

When M. iturd took the youth out with hltn^. 
he fouMd it impossible to. keep hiin in proper or- 
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der in the streets; he was either obliged to gooa 
the full trot with him, or to employ the utmost; 
violence to make him walk at a moderate pace. 
He was therefore under the necessity of taking a 
coach when he went out, and this was another 
new pleasure which attached the young savage 
still more to his frequent excursions, so that in a 
short time they became real wa^ts, and if he was 
deprived of the gratification rather longer thaa 
usual, he became fretful, restless, and low-spirited. 

If his excursions in town afforded him delight, 
he received ten-fold pleasure from country visits. 
It was a spectacle equally curious and interesting, 
to observe the joy that was expressed in his eyes 
and in every attityde, at the view of the hills and 
woods. He appeared more restless and savage 
than ever; and in spite of the most assiduous at- 
tention that was paid to his wishes, and the most 
affectionate regard expressed for him, he seemed . 
to be ever intent only on the means of effecting 
his escape. For this reason M. Itard judged it 
prudent not to expose him to such trials, but to 
confine his walks to the gardens in the vicinity 
of Paris whose formal regularity bears no re- 
semblance to the scenes of wild, uncultivated na- 
ture. Madame Guerin took him sometimes to 
the Luxembourg, and almost every day to the 
garden of the Observatory, where M. Lemeri; 
the inspector, allowed him to take a daily repast 
of milk. 

His new habits and the tenderness with which 
be was treated at length began , to inspire the^ 
VOL. I. — NO. 10. 2 H 
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youth with a fondness for his new situation. . Ife 
likewise conceived a strong attachment for his 
governess, which he would sometimes testify in 
the most aflectionate manner. He could never 
leave her without evident uneasiness, nor meet 
her again without expressing his satisfaction. 
Once after he had slipped from her in the streets, 
on again seeing her, he burst into tears. For se- 
vertil hours he appeared much dejected, and Ma- 
dame Guerin, having then gently reproached him, 
his eyes again overflowed. 

The endeavours of M. Itard to lead his pupil 
to the use of speed), were not attended with 
much success. During the first four or five 
months of his residence at Paris, the young sa- 
vage appeared sensible only to those particular 
sounds, which have already been alluded to. He 
soon afterwards seemed to understand the human 
voice, and if two persons were conversing in a high 
tone in the passage that led to his chamber, he 
would go repeatedly to the door to see whether it 
was properly secured, and even take the precau- 
tion to put his finger on the latch to be still farther 
satisfied. He likewise distinguished the guttural 
sound continually uttered by the deaf and dumb, 
and seemed able to ascertain the place whence it 
came; for if he heard it while going down stairs, 
he*never failed to turn back, or to descend more 
hastily, according as the noise came from below 
or above. 

A still more interesting remark was soon after- 
wards made by his instructor. One day, while 
I 
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he was in the kitchep boiling potatoes^ two per- 
sons were standing behind hini^ disputing with 
great warmth, but he appeared to pay no atten- 
tion to them. A third came in, and jpining ii> 
the conversation, began all his replies with the 
exclamation 0/ As often as it escaped him, the 
savage suddenly turned hisHiead; which induced 
M. Itard afterwards, to make some farfher^jex- 
periments with that particular sound, from which' 
he obtained similar results. He lij<ewise tried 
all the other vowels, but witJiout success; and in 
consequence of this preference for o, he gave tlie 
youth a name, in which, according to the French 
pronunciation, that letter is very strons^ly e.v- 
pressed. This name was Victor, which he still 
retains. 

At the'^time when M. Itard gave these parti- 
culars to the world, Victor had made no great 
progress in speaking ; the only words he had 
learned to utter being Lait, (milk) and the ex- 
clamation, O Dim! (O God!) which he has 
learned of Madame Guerin. Among the other 
impediments, that contribute to retaid his im- 
provement in articulate utterance, is the facility 
be shews in expressing in other ways, tlie small 
number of his wants. When for instance the 
hour for walking arrives, he runs repeatedly to 
and fro between the window a»d the door of his 
room, and if he perceives that his governess is 
not ready, he fetches and lays in order all the 
articles of her dress necessary for the purpose, 
and even begins to put them on /on her^ He 
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then goes down stairs before her and opens the 
floor. The first thing he docs on his arrival at 
the Observatory is to ask for some milk^ by pre-* 
MMiting a woodtni bowl, which on going away be 
iH'Vt.T forgets to take with him. He provided 
liiiiiself with this bowl the day he had broken a 
china cup, which used to be employed for the 
Mime purpose. If he wants iiis dinner he lays 
the cloth him:icir, and puts the plates into the 
liaiids or'Madainc (iucrin, that she may go and 
iiil them. When he dines in town with his in- 
structor, lie expresses all his wishes to the lady 
who docs the honors of the table. If she appears • 
Mot to unfl< rstand him, he puts liis plate by the 
hide of tl)ff dish from which he wishes to be 
lu'i|)c(l, lixiii/^ iiis eyes s ted fast ly upon it. If tht9 
tails to pr(;ducc tfic desired niYccl, he bfrikes with 
a fork twiccor tliiee tina-son the edge of the dish^ 
and if she still neglects him, he loses all patience; 
plunges a spoon or even his hand into the dish, 
and in an instant empties the whole into bis own 
])!nte. 

Iiis manner of expressing the affections of the 
mind, particularly impatience and ennui, is 
equally strong. When fatigued with the length 
of the visits of incjuisitive strangers, he dismisses 
them with more frankness than politeness, pre- 
senting to each, but without an air of contempt, 
their cane, gloves, and hat, then pushing them 
gently towards the door, which he shuts after 
them with great violence. This kind of language 
Victor understands, when employed by otfaferij 
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with the same facil^y us be uses it himself; and 
hts readiness ia this respect is truly astonishing^ 
for it requires no previous instruction to make 
him comprehend the meaning of signs which he 
has never seen before. 

We shall not enter into a minute detail of the 
means^ employed to exercise Victor^s intellectual 
faculties^ with regard to the objects of his appe- 
tites; these consisted only in placing between 
him and his wants>, such obstacles as he could 
not surmount^ without perpetually exercising his 
attention^ memory^ judgment^ and all the func- 
tions of his senses. Thus ail the faculties subsei^ 
vient to his instruction were developed, and no- 
thing more was necessary, than to find out the 
easiest method of turning them to account. 

Little progress had been made with re^rd to 
the sense of hearing, so that in this respect Vic- 
tor was only on a level with one of the deaf and 
dumb, and this consideration induced M. Itard 
to try the method adopted in that institution; He 
drew upon a black board the figures of various 
object^) as key, scissars, a hammei^ &e, and 
suspending beneath each of them the object re- 
presented, he left them for some time. They- 
were then taken away and given to Victor. After 
a few unsuccessful experiments> Victor learqing 
to replace them in proper order, not by memory 
bill 1^ Ik Milfitfisoii h^Bem ^ij^Mpm and the 
uljjcct gained, M. Im^f^^^S^iM td the second 
degree of oom^isoitj whirls fiu* more, difficult 
ilNm IteiMkr^ IChe io^tlWtW «l the deafi 
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and dumb^ liaving taught the relation which the 
thing bears to the figure, place above the latter 
the letters which form the name of the object re- 
pres(*nted by it. They then erase the figure, and 
leave only the alphabetical signs. This change, 
the object of which soon becomes familiar to the 
deaf and the dumb, proved, however, an insnr- 
moun table obstacle to the farther progress of 
young Victor, who, notwithstanding all the pains 
bestowed by his instructor, could never learn tlie 
connection between the thing and the word, so 
that it was absolutely necessary to seek some me- 
thod more suited to his faculties. 

It was with this view, that M. Itard formed his 
new plan of proceeding. He pasted on board 
three pieces of paper of very diflerent forms and 
colours, and fastened three pieces of pasteboard 
of the same colour and figure, on the board by 
the side of tlieir respective models. These Vic- 
tor learned to replace without any difficulty by 
comparison, as was found by inverting the board, 
and consequently reversing the order of the 
figures. A second board was then substituted, on 
which the same figures were represented, but all 
of a uniform color; and afterwards a third on 
which the figures were alike, but the colors difife- 
rent and those experiments were attended with 
the most satisfactory results. Additions and va- 
riations wore now made; new figures were added> 
the forms of which were much less distinct, and 
new colors which had but a slight shade of diffe- 
rence. These alterations occasioned some erron 



jWii perplesUkft^ a lev'iiigw.^utilll soon 

ttticleicfl them fiunilinr. » - > 

This success induced Itard to try iie\t 
cbatig^esy ^gfadiiiil^^liMieaa'in^ dtffiauliyi He 
daUy addt'd^ retrenched and ai tercel, ill! ai length 
the complication of these exercises quite exhaus- 
ted his pupil's attention and docility. Those 
emotions of rage and impatience which burst 
forth with such violence during the first weeks 
of his residence at Piris, whenever he was unex- 
pectedly confined to his chamber, now again 
overpowered him. His instructor conceivetd that 
lie ought no longer to appease these emotions by 
complaisance, but that it was his duty to endea- 
vour to overcome them by decision. His perscs 
verance, however, lasted only a few days,, being 
completely overcome by the unconquerable in- 
dependence of Victor's spirit. His paroxysms of 
rage became more frequent and more vioJepip but 
his passion was directed less against persoMiHlifftii 
things: when in this hurnom- he ^vplll<^ ^^^a^v not 
only his bedrclothes, but even tiu- luantitj-picce^ 
throw tlie fire-irons, the cinders and the hot coals 
about the room, and conclude the scene by falling * 
into con vulsionsy with symptoms resembling those 
of epilepsy. M.' Itard was now obliged to yield, 
and this conduct had no other eifect than to in- 
crease the evil. Finding that be had na reason 
to expect advantage from gentleness, he resolved 
to adopt a different n^de of treatment, and to 
try what terror would effect. An opportunity 
soon presented itaeUV^ During a most violent fit 
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of passion^ caused by the repetition of the atual 
exercises^ he took advantage of the moment, b&» 
fore the functions of Victor^s senm were sus- 
pended, and suddenly opening the window of 
the chamber^ which was on the fourth story, and 
looked down on a rough pavement, he approached 
the youth with every appearance of anger, fore* 
ibly seized and held him out of the window, with - 
his face turned towards the ground. When he 
withdrew him after a few seconds, from thin si- 
tuation, Victor appeared pale and covered with a 
cold sweat ; his eyes were moistened with tears, 
and he was agitated with a slight trembling,, 
which must doubtless be attributed to fear. M. 
Itard then insisted on his resuming the employ* 
ment he had left, and which he completed, witb- 
oust venturing to betray any impatience. He then 
threw himself on his bed aud burst in£o a flood' 
of tears. 

This act of severity was attended with* file 
most salutary effects. His disgust of labor, was 
greatly diminished, and this favourable change 
encouraged his preceptor to make some new al- 
terations, thatappeared still better calculated to fij^: 
his attention and to improve his judgment. He 
printed the letters 6f the alphabet in large cha^ 
racters on pieces of pasteboard, and then placed 
them in the same number of squares,, cut ia a 
board. An alphabet of metal characters was 
then procured, which the pupil was to compare 
with the printed letters, and to class to the corres- 
ponding squares. The first trial of. the efficfibC|r. 



of ihisimethdij; pr^Pfed lH«t Vfetdif ai^gt^fS' 
all the cbaracteira ti|^ daased them ia a proper 
manner. mm f»t to tb#i4wj» ^nd 
performed his task without committing the least 
error. 

Curiosity now suggested to M.Itard the follow- 
ing experiment. One morning, while Victor was 
impatiently waiting for his milk, his instructor 
"lu ranged on a board the letters of the word Lait 
(milk). Madame Guerin, whom he *had ac* 
ijuaiined with his design, approached, looked at 
the characters, and gave him a bowl of milk, as if 
for himself. He then advanced to Victor, gave 
him the four letters he had taken from the board, 
pointing to it with one hand, while with the 
other he pa^seiUed Sl^f^ith tlie bowl of milk. 
Fi?e or six iLttet^pts^i^it Ifnlj taught him bow m 
iirronge llii^ letters tnelhotlic ally, but like wi^,e gave 
him an idea of the conncctioEi that existed be- 

fi fe w d ay s a ft c r \v unU^ \\ 1 1 c: n , j u s t I j e \\) re h i s e v€ft» 
ing excur^>ion to the observatory, he provided 
It^^lf of tth owa ac0G^ with ibe feUF kttm; 
pm diciTT in his pocket, and iLQmediately on his 
arrival he producBd ihe leuers m « table iaduish 
8 matiiter to fwm tbe wmiim't. 

From the preceding observations, it iip pears 
that thQ Savage of Aveyma, is endowed with the 
perfecil ^ef€iae oi^ his senses; and that he^li 
able to apply all the facultiea of ' his under- 
standing to the objects which are contiected 
with his mstructioii^ This chaage was ^rodueofl 
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by the cfTorts of nine rnonthfl ; what farther pro- 
gress he has made^ we ixrc yet to learn* 
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This gentleman^ who afTorded such oji extra- 
ordinary instance of parsimony and generosity 
combincKl in one and tiic same individusd^ was the 
son of a lighterman and coaUdealer^ in Hoisley- 
down, Southwark. He was bred a bookseller, 
and began trade in ihc city of London, with no 
more than two hundred pounds, liy his indus- 
try and uncommon frugality^ but more particu- 
larly by purchasing seamen's tickets, during 
Queen Anne's wars, and by speculations in the 
South St'u Stock in the memorable year 17^M, he 
araass^'d an immense fortune. 

In proof of liis penurious disposition il is re- 
corded of him that he invariably dined alone,and 
a soiled proof-she(rt, or an old newspaper, was 
his constant Kul)stitute for a table cloth. One 
winter evening as he was sitting in his room, 
meditating over a handful of half-lighted en>l>er8« 
confined withiii the narrow precincts ot a brick 
stove, and without any candle, a person, who 
came to en(juire for him, was introduced, and afw 
ter the first couiplimerits were passed, and the 
guest requested to take a seat, Mr. Guy lighted 
a farthing candle which lay on the table by hiun, 
and desired to know tiic purport of the gentle^ 
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man's visit. The visitor was the famous Vulture 
Hopkins, characterized by Pope, in his satires. 
" I have been told,** said Hopkins, that you, sir, 
are better versed in the prudent waA necessary art 
of saving, than any man now living; and I there- 
fore wait upon you for a lesson of frugality; an art 
in which I used to think I excelfed, but I am 
told by all who know you, that you are greatly my 
superior.'* And is that all you are come about T * 
said Guy, why then we can talk this matter over 
in the dark So saying, he with great delibera- 
tion extinguished his new-lighted farthing can- 
dle. Struck with this instance of economy, Hop- 
kins acknowledged hfmself convinced of Guy's 
superior thrift, and took his leave. 

This failing, however, if in him it could be 
called by that appellation, seemed to have for its 
object the indulgence of a systematic tenevo- 
leuce. 

Mr. Guy was the founder of that excellent in- 
stitution in the borough of Southw^ark, called af- 
ter his name, Guy's hospital. The expence of 
erecting and furnishing, it, which he defrayed 
during his life-time amounted to 18,793). iGs.; 
and the sum he Jeft at his death to endow it was 
219,4991. making a total of 25J8,292l. 10s. a much 
larger sum than was ever left i& this kingdom by' 
any individual for charitable purposes. 

Nor were the benefactions of Mr. Guy confined 
to this single institution. In 1701 he built and 
furnished at his own expence, three wards on the 
north side of the outer court of Si. Thomas's ho%r.^ 
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]iital, in Southwark, and gave to them one bun* 
dred pounds per annum fir eleven years, pre- 
ceding the foundation of his hospital. JIc like- 
wise founded a fine hospital at Tamworth iu the 
county of Stafford. 

To many of his relations he gave while living a 
settled allowance of ten or twenty pounds a year, 
and to otlu.'r.s moiHy to advance them in the 
world. At hih dcaili he left to his poor aged re- 
Jiitions^ tlu; sum of H70i. a year^ during their 
lives^ and to his younger n luiions and executors 
hr h((jiieaih<-d 7.0,5891. lie left the governors 
of Christ's Hospital, a perpetual annuity of four 
hundred pounds, for taking in four children an* 
nually at the nomination of the governors, and 
be<]iiea:hed UXKjl. for discharging four prisoners 
in the city of i^Midon, and in the counties of 
iVlid(iles<!X and Surry. 

Mr. ^iuy, whose application of his wealth, will 
rmhalin his memory with blessings to the remotest 
IM)su?rity, died in 17'34, at the advanced age of 
eighty one years. 
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